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COMPUTATION 

O  F    T  H  E 

Increafe  of  LONDON, 

And  PARTS  Adjacent; 

WITH     SOME 
CAUSES  thereof,  and  REMARKS  thereon: 

PARTICULARLY, 


With  Refpefr  to  the  Influence  fuch  Increafe  of 
the  Capital  may  have  on  the  Body  of  the 
Kation,  its  ronftitutJon  and  Liberties. 


LONDON: 
Printed  in  the  Year  1719. 


ERRATA, 

"PAge  5.I.  3D,  for  paw,  r.  Tlan,  p.  6.  1.  13.  reidthus 
-"■  to  the  ead  of  the  Paragraph;  extent,  have  fur nijh'd 
great  variety  of  Town-1ra.ffi.ck,  and  Employment,  and  the  fa 
have  turn  d  to  fo  good  Account,  as  to  raife  up  many  Families^ 
and  produce  many  new  and  finning  Equipages  which  has  in- 
treafed  Servants  in  propotion,  and  created  many  Dependants. 

Page  7.  after  [impoveriji'd,  adda»^;  1.  3.  for  hath,  r. 
have ;  p.  12.  1.  21,  for  infp? 8 ive,  r.  Jnfpec~lion\  p.  14.  1» 
9.  for  Cafe,  r.  Eafe  ;  p.  "15.  1.  19.  for  to,  r.  by,  1.  21. 
for  Countries,  t.  Courtiers ;  1.  24.  for  Countries,  r.  Counties ; 
,  1.  laft,  after  Power,  add  f£o'  ffoy  wafce  fi&o/c?  pay  and  fuffer, 
&c,  p,  17. 1.  31.  r.  Privilege  j  p.  19, 1.  15.  r.  Freedom. 
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A 


COMPUTATION 

O  F     T  H  E 

Increafe  of  London, 

An  :^s  Adjacent. 


I  HE  Computation  is  made,  and  found- 
ed upon  the  Increafe  of  the  Impor- 
tation of  Coals  into  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, for  feveral  Years  laft  paft  \  and 
referring  the  Reafon  for  the  fame,  to  their  pro- 
per Place,  it  is  as  follows. 


In  7 

Years 
end- 
ing in 

Chalders  of 
Coals  import- 
ed into  the 
Port  of  Lon- 
don- 

Medium  of 
Chalders 
imported, 
and  coirfu- 
med  yearly 

Yearly 
Increafe 
of  Chal- 
ders. 

1695  I    

1702  I     2,265,083 
J1709  1    2,412,518 

i  1716  1  2,628,168 

•315,427 
•  323,583 
•344,645! 
*375,452t 

••1,165 

•  -3,009 

•  -4,401 

A  2 


The 


[*] 

The  Rcalbn  of  beginning  this  Account  in  1695, 
js,  becaule  there  was  a  nice,  and  well-grounded 
Calculation  made  of  Eouies  and  People  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  at  that  time,  which  fta- 
ted  the  Number  of  Houles  at  105,000,  and  the 
Number  of  People  at  530,000,  then 

By  the  Medium  is  meant,  the  yearly  Quantity 
of  Coals  which  ferved  for  Conlumption,  one 
Year  wirh  another,  for  each  of  the  Ieven  Years 
refpeftively  \  as  for  Example,  The  Medium  for 
feven  Years  ending  in  1716,  being  375,4521- 
Chalders,  mews,  that  in  thole  ieven  Years  that 
Quantity  was  imported,  and  con  fumed  yearly, 
one  Year  with  another  \  and  that  lefs  than  that 
Quantity  would  not  then  lupply  London  and  its 
Dependencies  \  and  the  Increale  of  Buildings 
fince,  may  ihew,  that  a  much  greater  Quantity 
is  at  this  time  necefTary. 

From  hence  may  be  ftated  a  Computation  of 
the  Number  of  Houfes,  and  People  withm  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  becaule  the  Increale  of  the 
Importation  is  owing  to  the  Increale  of  Buildings, 
and  Inhabitants,  and  thele  will  ftill  bear  a  Pro- 
portion to  one  another,  till  lome  other  lort  of 
Fuel  is  more  generally  uled  inftead  of  Coal , 
than  is  at  prelent  \  nor  can  it  be  fairly  urged,  in 
Contradiction  to  this  AiTertion,  that  Glafs-Hou- 
les,  printing  and  damasking  of  Cloths  and  Stuffs, 
con  fume  large  Quantities,  iince  thole  veryManu- 
faftures  entirely  depend  on  the  Growth  and  Im- 
provement of  the  City,  and  (if  rightly  confi- 
de r'd)  are  a  farther  Evidence  of  the  Pofition  here 
laid  down. 

This  then  being  prem/lec7,  the  Computation 
1  hereupon  is  as  fellows, 


Year. 
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Year. 


Number  of 


Chalders 
of  Coals 
requifite 
for  Con- 
fumption.'  Houfes.    }  People. 


Yearly  Increafe(in 
each  7  of  the  21 
Years)  of 


Houfes.  j  People. 


1695 
1702 
1709 
1716 


3i5>427 
323,583 
3445<545t 
375,452f 


105,000 

107,715 
114,726 
124,981 


530,000 
543,704 
579,094 
630,856 


388 

1,00 1 4 
1,4674. 


i,?57 
5,055 
7,394 


Which  is  fbmething  above  five  heads  per 
Houfe,  and  a  little  more  than  three  Chalders  of 
Coals  per  Annum,  per  Houfe,  one  with  another. 

A  Calculation  may  in  the  lame  manner  be 
made  for  Years  backward,  from  1695,  and  for  the 
two  Years  forward  from  1716",  fif  any  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  look  either  of  thole  ways) 
in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  there 
has  been  oflate Years,  avail  Increafe,  both  of 
Houfes  and  People,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality } 
and  as  Coal  is  the  general  Fuel,  the  Increafe  of 
the  Importation  of  it,  feems  to  be  a  good  Foun- 
dation for  judging  of,  and  computing  the  Increafe 
of  Buildings,  and  Inhabitants,  and  perhaps  as 
equal,  and  jufl  an  one,  and  bears  as  near  a  pro- 
portion as  any  other,  in  the  prefent  Circumfran- 
ces  of  this  great,  and  growing  City }  however 
the  applying  the  Importation  of  Coals  to  fuch  a 
Computation,  can  be  no  prejudice  to  any  other, 
nor  ('tis  hoped)  will  hinder  it  in  any  one,  who 
has  any  pain,  and  intention  for  it. 

But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Increafe  both  of 
Buildings,  and  People,  is  too  evident  to  be  de- 
ny'd,  it  were  rather  to  be  wifh'd,  it  could  be 
laid,  that  an  Increafe  of  Trade,  contributed  to 
the  other  Increafe  j  but  there  feems  to  be  much 

fir  on  ee  r 
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Wronger  reafons  for  beleiving,  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  other  caufes,  whereof  the  Union  of 
England,  and  Scotland,  may  be  reckoned  one ', 
and  another  (altogether  as  confiderable)  may  be 
the  Vublick  Funds,  which  have  occafioned  the 
erefting  of  feveral  New  Offices,  and  Societies  j 
and  (befides  the  fupplying  thefe  with  People,  to 
execute,  and  manage  thtm)  have  brought  great 
Numbers  of  other  People  to  live  in,  and  about 
London,  fome  upon  the  Income  of  their  For- 
tunes, placed  in  the  Exchequer,  Bank,  &c.  to 
great  Advantage*,  and  others  to  deal  in  Stocks, 
and  Funds,  which  being  of  that  largenefs,  and 
extent,  have  furnifh'd  new  and  ihining  Equi- 
pages, which  has  increafed  great  variety  ofTorvn- 
Traffick,  and  Employment,  and  thefe  have  turn'd 
to  fb  good  Account,  as  to  raife  up  many  Fa- 
milies, and  to  produce  many  Servants  in  pro- 
portion, and  created  many  Dependants. 

And  if  continuing  the  Army  be  added  here, 
as  another  caufe  of  the  Increafe  of  People,  in  and 
about  London  ;  it  feems  not  only  to  carry  Weight, 
but  Dcmwflration  with  it,  becaufe  the  General, 
and  other  Officers  chiefly  centre  here,  on  Account 
of  the  Court,  their  Military  Pofls,  or  Seats  in 
Parliament,  and  their  Families,  Equipages,  and 
Dependants,  are  not  the  leaft,  either  for  Gran- 
deur, or  for  Number ,  all  together  however,  feem 
to  have  added  greatly  to  the  Increafe  of  People, 
that  is,  to  bring  People  to  London,  of  one  fort, 
or  other,  tho'  with  refpect  to  thefe  laft  be  it 
fpoken,  they  may  juftly  be  reckoned  fuch,  as  are 
of  equal  Benefit,  and  Security  to  the  City  in  parti- 
cular, as  to  Englifi  Privileges  in  general. 

But  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  perhaps  be  found, 
that  other  puns  of  England,  as  well  as  all  North- 

Britain, 
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Britain,  are  both  impoverifh'd,  dimin'fh'd,  arid- 
that  this  in  one  effeft  of  the  Increafe  of  London. 

What  other  effefts  there  hath  been,  or  may 
be  to  both  Kingdoms,  is  left  to  thole  to  calcu- 
late, and  confider,  who  have  had  a  hand  in  thefe 
changes,  have  already  felt  any  of  thole  effects, 
or  apprehend,  and  forefee  any  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  there  have  been  Notions, 
that  the  Increafe  of  People  ( let  them  come  how, 
and  from  whence  they  witlj  is  an  addition  of 
Riches  to  a  Nation  ;  ib  England  has  not  been 
wanting  in  making  fome  Experiments,  and,  not 
long  ago,  that  remarkable  one  of  bringing  over 
a  great  Number  of  poor  Palatines;  but  with  what 
Succeis,  or  Profit  to  the  Nation,  is  not  yet  for- 
got, tho'  may  eafily  be  fumm'd  up-,  and  the 
bringing  them  hither ,  maintaining  them  here, 
and  lending  them  back  again,  or  to  fome  other 
Country  better  adapted  for  them,  having  coft  the 
Nation  fome  Money,  may  ihew,  that  thole  No- 
tions do  not  at  all  Times,  and  in  all  Cafes  hold 
true.  And  befides,  to  bring  over  People,  mere- 
ly for  the  Sake  of  Numbers,  without  Regard  to 
ufeful  Hands,  or  to  difpofmg  them  properly, 
muft  be  a  Burthen,  inflead  of  any  Advantage  to 
a  Nation. 

But,  if  Foreigners  who  come  hither,  by  Invi- 
tation, or  PermiiTion,  come  prepared  for  Manu- 
factures, Tillage,  or  fome  other  ufeful  Bufinels, 
and  bring  Money,  and  other  •Effects  of  Value 
along  with  them,  whereby  to  have  fomething 
to  work  upon,  as  well  as  with,  it  may  make 
ibme  Alteration  in  the  Cafe,  and  better  liipport 
the  Notions  mention'd,  than  can  be  done  by 
empty  Comers.  But  it  happen'd  to  be  quite  other- 
wile  in  the  Inflance  of  the  Palatines,  who  came 
with  nothing  but  themfelves,  and  fome  Diftem- 

ycrs. 
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pers.  They  all  were  poor,  and  that  humble  Epi- 
thet (with  abundant  Charities)  was  beftow'd  up- 
on them,  and  large  Collections  were  made  for 
them  accordingly  \  on  which  Account,  it  can 
hardly  be  infifted  on  ,  that  England  was  the 
richer  or  the  better  for  them ,  or  that  it  ever 
can  be,  by  the  Addition  of  fuch  Hands. 

And  whether  the  Matter  is  mended  fince,  by 
the  Acceffion  of  fome  People  from  other  Coun- 
tries, (who  are  come  to  England,  and  feem  not 
wholly  to  diflike  it,  or  what  they  find  here) 
does  not  yet  appear  by  any  Account,  or  Eftimate 
made  thereof.  This  however  may  be  faid,  that 
Numbers  of  Forreigners  are  arrived  among  us, 
and  by  fome  Aids  (of  one  kind  or  other)  live  in 
Splendor,  and  make  a  Figure  here  \  and  thefe 
again  are  another  Increafe  of  the  Numbers  of 
People,  in  and  about  London :  But  whether  they 
add  Wealth,  or  drain  it,  is  left  to  thofe  to  con- 
sider, and  compute,  who  have  Talents  for  fuch 
Enquiries  \  and  'tis  left  to  the  Nation  to  take  the 
Benefit  thereof,  with  all  the  Confequences. 

And  now  that  a  Calculation  is  made  of  the 
Increafe  of  Buildings,  and  Inhabitants  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  and  Reafbns  given  for  {im- 
porting it,  together  with  fome  Caules  of  the  In- 
creafe; the  next  Computation  propofed,  is,  How 
much  London  and  Middlefex  may  reafbnably  pay 
more  to  the  Land-tax,  than  they  did  in  1695,  by 
reafbn  of  fuch  Increafe  \  which  feems  to  be  very 
plain,  and  no  more  to  be  requifite  for  it,  than 
to  ftate  the  Proportion,  by  that  of  the  Increafe  of 
Buildings  \  for  which  fome  Reafbns,  (as  well  as 
why  London  and  Middlefex  ought  to  pay  higher 
than  other  Places)  fhall  afterwards  be  given. 

Then,   as  by  the  Computation  of  Buildings, 
the  Number  of  them  in  1716 1  was  124,981, 

.    there 
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there  wants  but  1 9  to  make  the  Increafe  20,000, 
from  1695  to  that  time;  which  is  an  increafe 
of  5t  of  the  whole  \  and  that  is  fb  ne#r  !,  that 
confidering  the  great  Number  of  new  Buildings 
from  1 716,  to  17 1 8,  a  full  fifth  of  the  whole 
in  1695,  (increaied  by  19)  added  to  the  Num- 
ber of  that  Year ,  may  reafouably  enough  be 
admitted  for  the  Number  of  Eoufes  in  171 8, 
viz..  126,000,  which  in  the  two  Years  is  but  an 
Increafe  of  1,019,  whereas  by  the  Computation 
before  mentioned,  the  yearly  Increafe  for  feven 
Years  together,  ending  in  1716,  was  1,4.674-, 
which  if  admitted  for  the  Increaie  of  each  of"  the 
two  lait  Years,  the  prfeent.  Number  of  Houfes 
would  be  127,916,  and  confidering  how  new 
Buildings  have  been  hurry 'd  on  in  that  time , 
there  feems  no  room  for  making  any  Objecti- 
on againft  this  laft  Number,  or  one  fbmewhat 
greater,  for  being  neareft  to  the  prefent  Num- 
ber of  Houfes.  But  that  Concern" ons,  and  Al- 
lowances on  this  Score,  may  be  paft  difpuce, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  Colour  for  Cavils  about 
the  fame,  let  the  prefent  Number  of  Houfes  be 
fuppofed  only  to  be  126,000,  the  Increafe  of 
the  Land-Tax  will  be  in  the  Proportion  follow- 
ing •,  Ats  1 05  to  1 26.  So  is  1 00,000  to  1 20,000, 
that  is,  for  every  100,000  which  London  and 
Middle fex  paid  to  the  Land-Tax,  in  1695,  they 
ought  now  to  pay  1 20,000.  Suppofmg  them  to 
pay  to  the  full,  according  to  the  Rates  at  that 
time ,  which  that  they  did  not  by  a  confide- 
rable  deal  (one  with  a:  other)  there  are  not  only 
fufEcient  Reafbns  to  be  given,  but  a  plain  Cal- 
culation of  what  they  did  pay  iuort,     if  the 

B  fame 


^ 


.  filial 
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lame  was  requifite,  or  that  the  Parties  nncern'd, 
ihould  not  more  willingly  wave  ,  than  infift 
upon  it}  therefore  at  preient  that  Matter  may* 
eafily  be  pais'd  over,  and  let  it  be  as  it  will, 
the  Proportion  here  ftated  will  ftill  hold  good, 
as  well  for  what  they  did  pay,  as  for  what 
they  ought  to  have  paid  in  1695  •,  and  for  taking 
a  more  eafy  View  of  this  Proportion,  the  fol- 
lowing Table  is  presented. 


JFor  every  sum 
in  this  Column, 
which  London 
and  Middle f ex 
did  pay  to  the 
Land-Tax  in 
169$.' 


I. 

10 
20 
30 

40 

50 

100 

1,000 

1 0,000 

1 00,000 

200,000 

300,000 

tt 


In  1 7 1 8  they 
ought  to  pay 


•  12 
'    24 

•  3* 

'    4* 

•  60 

120 

1,200 

1 2,000 

1 20,000 

240,00© 

360,000 

&c. 


Now 
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Now  ,  if  it  be  here  objected  to  this  Purpofe  , 
"  That  this  Computation  of  raifing  Lond  >n  and 
u  Middlelex,  in  Proportion  to  the  Increafe  of  Build- 
*l  ings,  is  made,  as  if  the  Tax  was  charged,  and 
ic  levied  on  Houfes  only,  whereas  it  was  raifed  on 
"  Rents  of  Lands,  (no  fmall  Article  in  Middle- 
<c  fex)  Houfes,  Penfions,  perfonal  Eftates,  and  Of- 
"  fees,  all  together  ',  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
cc  be  diftinguified  for  making  a  right  Efiimate  of 
iC  what  ought  to  be  added  on  the  Score  of  thefe 
ce  new  Buildings. 

It  may  be  anfwered  thus, 

That  the  Number  of  Houfes  in  1695,  be- 
ing 105,00®,  fuppofe  they  had  been  rated  at  3/. 
per  Houfe,  to  a  Tax  of  four  Shillings  in  the 
Found,  which  is  but  a  Rent  of  1 5  /.  per  Annum 
per  Houfe,  one  with  another,  and  at  a  Medium, 
which  feems  to  be  fb  moderate,  as  eafily  to  be 
admitted  •,  the  Tax  at  that  Rate  would  have 
amounted  to  31 5,000  ,  for  the  Tax  on  Houfe- 
Rents  only ;  and  whether  all  together  paid  fb 
much  to  the  four  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  need 
not  here  be  mentioned,  becaufe  'tis  fo  eafy  to 
be  known ;  but  it  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that,  by 
including  the  Land-Rents,  perfonal  Eftates,  Ok 
fices  and  Penfions,  in  what  London  and  Middle v 
fex  did  pay,  they  were  fb  far  from  being  o- 
yer-rated,  that  tjiey  were  much  under  the  full 
Rents  and  Values  of  what  was  chargeable}  and 
at  the  fame  time  fiifEcient  Allowance  would 
have  been  made  for  empty  Houfes  j  and  there* 

B  2  fore 
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fore  an  Addition  to  that  Sum  in  171 8,  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Increale  of  Buildings,  feems  not 
to  want  either  Support  or  Realbn.  Then  as 
the  Increafe  is  computed  at  21,000  Houles , 
fuppofmg  the  Rents  the<'eof  to  be  only  as  the 
other,  (tho'  'tis  known  they  are  much  more) 
the  Tax  thereon  to  four  Shillings  in  the  Pound 
will  be 1 63,000/. 

To  which  adding  for  the~> 
Computation  in  1695,  as  be-  > 3 15,000/. 
fore,  viz,.  j 


The  Total  will  be i ■ — 378,000  /. 

for  the  Sum,  that  London  and  Middlefex  might 
reafbnably  pay  to  a  Tax  of  four  Shillings  in  the 
Pound,  in   1718. 

But  now  in  Cafe  it  be  urged  farther  in  the 
Behalf  of  London  and  Middlefex,  that  tho'  they 
did  not  pay  to  the  full  of  the  Land- Tax,  at 
a  Medium  of  the  Rents,  yet  they  paid  more, 
and  higher  ,  than  other  Parts  of  England ,  as 
b6ing  nearer  to  the  Eye,  and  infpettive  of  the 
Government  :  It  may  be  anfwered,  That  at  the 
feline  time  it  is  allowed  they  did  fb,  Reafbns 
may  be  given  why  they  ought  to  do  it,  and 
they  are  theie. 

1.  Becaufe  of  the  great  Advantage  London 
has  by  Trade,  above  other  Places,  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Nation  centring, 
and  being  negotiated,  and  tranfa^red  there,  and 

conle- 


[  in 

consequently,  as  'tis  thereby  the  great  Recep- 
tacle of  the  Gains  refutting  from  fuch  Com- 
merce. 

2.  Becaufe  of  the  quick  Circulations ,  and 
Returns  of  Money ,  not  only  by  fuch  Trade, 
but  even  in  the  Payments  of  the  Rents,  which 
are  Quarterly  in  and  about  London,  and  in  the 
Country  but  half  yearly  ,  befides  their  being 
paid  better ,  and  more  punctually  in  London , 
than  eliewhere,  according  to  the  Rent-Days  a- 
greed  on  for  them. 

3.  Tho'  one  Reafbn  that  London  and  Wefi- 
minfitr  have  paid  higher  to  the  Land-Tax, 
than  remoter  Places,  may  be,  their  being  more 
immediately  under  the  Eye  of  the  Government, 
and  neareft  to  Inipe&icn,  yet  at  the  lame  time, 
even  that  Situation  is  fo  fir  from  being  a  Pre- 
judice ,  that  'tis  a  great  Advantage  to  them  ; 
which  is,  by  furniihing  the  Court,  and  thole 
that  belong  to  it,  and  depend  thereon,  with 
all,  or  moft  things  for  their  Tables,  Houies, 
Equipages,  and  Apparel :  And  in  like  manner, 
thole  of  the  other  Nobility  and  Gentry,  which 
Seilions  of  Parliament,  and  other  Bufinels  bring 
to  Town :  And  then  the  furniihing  the  many 
Offices  of  the  Crown,  the  Revenue,  the  Law, 
&c.  is  alio  another  Article  of  Gain  to  London 
and  Wefiminfier,  by  their  being  the  Seat  and 
Centre  of  thole  Offices :  And  another  Advan- 
tage is,  the  confiderable  Sums  paid  by  thole 
Offices  towards  the  Land-Tax. 

There- 
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Therefore ,  lor  the  Reafbns  mentioned ,  it 
fecms  but  juft  and  equitable,  that  remoter  Pla- 
ces, which  have  not  thole,  or  any  liich  Advan- 
tages, ihould  (by  way  of  Recompence)  be  ea- 
fed  in  Taxes ;  and  tho'  it  may  be  computed, 
in  what  Proportion  more  diftant  Places  have 
paid  lefs  than  London  ,  yet  it  may  not  be  fb 
material  to  ftate  that  Matter  here,  as  to  ftiew, 
that  by  the  fame  way ,  which  that  Cafe  has 
been  continued  to  them,  it  may  be  loft,  and 
ib  turn'd  to  the  Reverie,  as  that  remoter  Pla- 
ces may  b«  brought  to  a  par  with  London  in 
the  Taxes,  tho'  they  cannot  be  fo  in  the  Ad- 
vantages which  have  been  mentioned  \  nor  flich 
Eafe  (as  'tis  call'd,  and  if  continu'd)  ftand  in 
Balance  with  thofe  Advantages. 

However,  as  there  has  been  a  feeming  Eafe 
by  Disproportions  and  Inequalities,  in  the  Ra- 
ting of  the  Land-Tax  ,  and  that  fuch  Eafe , 
or  Under-rating  of  more  diftant  Places,  has 
been  continued  by  chufmg  Gentlemen  of  Eftates 
within,  or  adjacent  to  thole  Places,  for  Repre- 
fentatives  in  Parliament ,  who ,  by  uniting  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ( in  that  Particular,  ) 
and  thereby  making  a  good  Majority ,  they 
prelerved  that  Eafe  in  the  Land-Tax  to  them- 
ielves,  and  thofe  they  reprefented.  But  by 
the  fame  Rule  that  this  Eafe  (in  that  Refpett) 
has  been  maintained,  it  may  be  loft  to  them, 
3nd  turn'd  another  way,  which  is  by  the  Ma- 
jority falling  to  other  Hands  \  towards  which, 
there  kerns  not  only  to  be   fbme  Tendency  , 

but 
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but  a  Progress  already  made,  and  that  is,  by 
chufing  Strangers  for  Reprefentatives  in  remo- 
ter Burroughs,  and  Corporations ;  that  is,  luch 
Perfbns  as  are  neither  known  in  the  Country, 
nor  have  any  Eftates  there,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  its  Intereft  and 
Eafe  lb  much  at  Heart,  as  to  ftand  in  Compe- 
tition with  Interefls,  Acquisitions,  or  Expefta- 
tions  of  a  different  Nature  ,  and  which  lie 
eliewhere. 

And  when  this  comes  to  be  the  Cafe,  that  ei- 
ther through  an  indifference,  or  inactivity  m 
Country  Gentlemen,  by  reafon  of  Dilcourage- 
ments,  and  Dilappointments  which  they  meet 
with,  or  their  being  overborn,  or  out-bid  in  the 
Auctions  of  Burroughs,  where  the  Electors  make 
a  Sale  thereof}  the  remoter  Parts  of  England 
(whence  the  Majority  was  fornfd,  which  eas'd 
them  in  their  Taxes)  mail  be  reprelented  to  the 
money'd  Men  of  London,  and  the  great  Societies 
there,  by  Countries,  and  Place-men,  and  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Fleet,  and  Army.  One  may  fore- 
lee  and  epecl:  a  Turn  in  the  rating  of  the  Land- 
Tax,  and  that  remoter  Countries  may  be  made 
to  pay  as  high  thereto,  as  London  ',  which  when 
once  effected,  will  not  fb  eafily  be  remedied,  or 
retrieved  by  thofe  who  gave  their  Hands  and 
Voices  to  it,  as  maintained  by  this  new,  and  far- 
ietch'd  let  of  Reprefentatives,  who  have  the  Arc 
of  laving  and  improving,  as  well  as  of  geting 
Money,  and  probably  may  not  want  an  Inclina- 
tion to  fhew  it,  in  favour  of  themfelves  when 
they  get  the  Power,  and  fiiffer  for  it,  who  con- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  the  Charge,  and  help'd  them  to  that 
Power. 

One  effect,  of  this  is  feen  already  in  the  pro- 
longing of  z  Triennial  to  a  Ser t ennid  Term,  and 
who  knows  but  this  may  be  further  prolong'd, 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  Polfeifors  fhall  think  fit, 
or  rather,  as  to  the  Principals  of  thofe  Factors 
ihall  leem  meet  ? 

Power  is  what  they  feem  both  to  make  a  pro- 
grelsin,  and  to  under  ftand  \  then,  as  to  Policy, 
fb  little  of  it  will  lerve,  as  if  it  was  Calculated  for 
their  Talents  •,  and  as  for  Modefty,  Promifes, 
Engagements,  Conftitution,  and  the  like,  they 
are  too  antiquated,  and  threadbare  to  have  any 
weight  with  perfbns  thus  verled  in  refin'd  and 
new  Schemes,  and  whole  views  are  of  a  different 
nature. 

This  then  being  the  happy  Cafe,  and  the  Con- 
fequence  of  Corporation  and  Burrough-TrafRck, 
one  may  now  lee  the  reafon  why  the  Fate  of  the 
Government  has  been  link'd  to  that  of  Stocks, 
and  made  lb  ablblutely  to  depend  upon  it,  as 
if  all  Judgments  were  to  be  form'd,  and  all  Mea- 
sures were  to  be  taken  from  it  \  and  that,  as 
Stocks  role  or  fell,  fb  was  the  Government  to 
prolper  or  to  fink  \  thereby  making  the  Auctions 
of  Exchange- Alley,  the  Index,  Rule,  and  Stand- 
ard of  Publick  Confultations,  Judgments,  and 
Decifions,  and  letting  up  a  Regency  there,  to 
Frefcribe,  and  Dictate  to  the  Cabinet  \  which 
was  found  fb  ealy  to  improve,  as  that  from  an 

imaginary 
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imaginary  State-thing,  it  did  in  a  manner  be- 
come the  real,  and  only  one  ,  and  Bui  roughs  by 
this  means,  coming  to  Market  there,  it  was  not 
difficult  (by  proper  Aids)  to  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  this  Race  of  Jobbers^  who  then  might 
well  be  for  bringing  the  Fate  of  the  Nation  to 
their  own,  and  for  crying  up  its  Security  to  de- 
pend on  theirs }  becaufe  this  their  TrafEck,  and 
Dominion  could  only  be  fupported,  and  carry'd 
on  by  the  Methods  it  was  begun,  which  was  (af- 
ter the  Example  of  their  Father  Satan)  by  cen- 
tring and  displaying  all  the  Pviches  of  the  King- 
dom, on  this  charming  and  alluring  Mountain, 
and  then  (as  well  for  enlarging  of  the  Capital, 
fortifying  the  fame,  and  adding  Strength  to 
Strength,  as  for  widening  the  Channel  for  Sup- 
plies,) monopolizing  Burroughs,  and  Corpora- 
tions j  which  has  ib  well  iucceeded,  and  fuch 
a  Progrefs  hath  been  made  therein,  as  that  a 
grat  part  is  wrefted  by  it  from  other  hands  \  and 
they  (viz..  thele  Managers,  and  Fa&ors)  plac'd 
in  the  Election-Chair,  which  is  fo  artfully  con- 
trived, as  (like  Win  ft  whys)  to  be  wafted  by 
an  Engine  to  any  plrco,  and  fo»*  any  turn  the 
Service  may  require,  fb  that  in  the  next  place 
who  do's  not  know  but  that  thole  who  have 
thus  bought  their  Seats  ,  may  fell  their  Votes, 
and  theit  Country  too  into  the  bargain  ?  While 
fuch  as  are  merely  Factors,  transfer  theirs  at 
bare  Commiflion-price,  and  by  both  together, 
the  Power,  Privi ledges,  and  Right  of  Par- 
liament, as  well  as  its  Fence  to  the  Confli- 
tution,  feem  ro  be  brought  to  fo  final!  a  com- 
pafs,   as  to  become  an  eafy  Purchaie,    and  to 
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be  laid  afide,  or  render'd  ufelels  all  at  once, 
both  as  to  Name  and  Eifence,  (fomewhat  like 
the  State  of  the  Convocation  ?  )  Or,  if  the 
Kame  be  left  for  Old  Cuftom-fake ,  or  for 
the  lake  of  any  Form,  or  Show,  or  for  the 
Pomp,  and  Grandeur  of  the  Purchafer,  in  the 
paifing  and  enforcing  Edicts ,  with  the  At- 
tendance of  his  V&ffals,  lb  far  this  Band  of 
P-  operty-mongers,  and  Traffickers  of  Liberty  may 
be  honoured,  and  diftinguHh'd,  while  at  the 
lame  time  the  Corporation  and  Burrough-Tradert, 
and  Retailers  may  reflect  on  the  Wife  bargains 
they  have  made  for  themfelves,  and  for  their 
Country,  which  they  may  look  upon  as  their 
Lift  Will  and  Teflament,  and  that  they  have  no- 
thing more  to  do,  nor  to  difpofe  of  ',  neither 
after  this  need  Knights  of  Shires  have  the 
trouble  of  preparing  Lifls  of  Commiflioners  for 
the  Land-Tax,  becaule  there  may  be  parti- 
cular, and  Short  Commiffions  for  examining, 
and  iurveying  of  Eftates,  and  for  rating  them 
at  full  Value,  or  indeed,  at  Pleafure.   ■ 

And  whether  fuch  may  be  favour'd,  or 
how  they  may  be  rewarded,  who  have  for- 
warded the  Scheme,  is  more  a  Queftion,  than 
that  they  merit  Something,  which  when  they 
receive  It,  may  be  put  upon  their  Monuments^ 
in  all  the  Languages  of  Europe ,  that  all  Peo- 
ple may  read  the  Atts  they  did,  and  the  Ends 
they  made,  together  with  this  Maxim,  "  That 
"  even  thofe  who  may  love  a  Treafon,  yet  hate 
"  the  Traitor ;  And  'tis  no  new  thing  to  apply 

each 
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each  of thefe  to  a  Country,    as  well  as  to  a 
Prince. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  thefe,  or  how- 
fbever,  they  may  be  recorded,  or  remember'd, 
who  have  been  the  Instruments  of  io  deeply 
wounding  the  Constitution,  and  letting  out 
its  Blood  So  profulely  \  or  whatever  be  the 
Fate  of  fuch,  who  give  the  laft,  and  mortal 
flab,  and  complete  it's  ruin-,  their  Annals  will 
be  of  as  little  ufe,  or  comfort  to  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  Nation,  as  to  make  thefe,  or 
the  like  reflections,  viz..  That  a  Nation  which 
hath  flood  its  ground ,  and  kept  its  privi- 
leges and  freedoms  for  Hundreds  of  Years , 
is  in  lefs  than  a  Third  of  a  Century,  quite 
undone;  hath  lavifhly  Spent  above  160  Milli- 
ons in  that  time  ,  made  Hecatombs  of  Britijli 
Lives,  Stockjobb'd  (  or  canonaded )  away  its 
Trade ,  perverted  ,  and  then  jefled  away  its 
Honour,  Law,  and  Ju (lice  •,  burlesqu'd  its  Re- 
ligion ,  difavow'd  the  Divinity  of  its  Author, 
then  banim'd  it,  and  in  the  Room  thereof, 
offer'd  Sacrifice  to  an  Idol  of  the  Peopled  fet- 
ing up,  which  has  produced  Swarms  of  others, 
of  Monftrous  Shapes,  and  Forms  -,  compounded 
of  the  Dregs  of  all  former  Bereiies,  Seels, 
Schilms,  and  Rebellions-,  hatched  from  Irxeit, 
Whoredom,  and  Adultery  •,  and  all  centring 
in  Atheilm,  Anarchy,  and  Confufion. 

And  tho'  the  third  part  -of  a  Century  h 
mention'd  for  effecting  all  this  havock,  and 
destruction,   yet   on  a  ftrift  Computation,    it 

may 
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may  be  found,  that  the  greateft  part  of  that 
time  his  been  taken  up,  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  final  Stroke,  and  that  this  laft  part 
has  been  brought  about  in  little  more  than 
one  Tenth  of  that  Third  of  time  \  however, 
in  the  whole,  an  imaginary  Slavery  is  become 
a  real  one,  and  with  this  we  may  fit  down, 
and  each  of  us  tamely  mutter  to  our  felves  \ 
Oh  Liberty  !  Oh  Property !  Oh  my  Country !  with- 
out expe&ing  the  leaft  regard  for  any  of  them, 
from  thole  whole  chains,  and  fetters  we  have 
put  upon  our  felves. 

This  then  being  our  condition,  and  it  hav- 
ing been  oblerv'd  before,  how,  and  in  what 
manner  there  hath  been  lbme  eale  in  the 
Land-Tax,  to  places  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Centre,  and  Seat  of  Government  *,  It  may  be 
added  here  (  befides  the  way  already  men- 
tion'd,  by  which  it  may  be  loft  )  That  as  to 
fuch  eale,  or  any  other  of  that  kind,  'tis  only 
to  be  underfiood  to  be  fo,  while  the  People 
were  in  a  State  ot  freedom  •,  for  in  arbitary, 
and  defpotie  Governments  it  may  be  found  to 
be  wholly  the  Reverie,  and  that  they  who 
are  reared  to  the  Eye,  and  Centre,  fare  the 
heft,  and  Freeft  from  Oppreflion,  becaule  the 
People  there,  can  apply  iboner  and  more  ea- 
ftjy  tbr  redrels  of  Grievances,  and  Abules ; 
and  Oncers  are  alio  kept  in  better  awe,  and 
more  ftrictly  to  their  duty,  as  well  as  to  the 
Rules,  and  Limitations  of  it  i  but  Intendants, 
and  other  Officers   who  are   Commijiion'd  to 
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remoter  places,  to  levy  Taxes,  may  be  re- 
prefented  by  a  Burmng-Glafs,  and  be  i^id  to 
refemble  the  Nature  of  it,  which  is  to  con- 
trad  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  (  compared  here  to 
the  Authority  of  the  Prince  committed  to 
them )  with  that  force,  and  to  that  degree, 
as  to  burn,  and  fcorch  in  the  ievereft  man- 
ner, where  'tis  pointed,  and  diretted ;  And 
whether  liich  Officers  increafe  the  Revenues 
of  the  Prince  by  it,  or  not,  yet  they  are  fure 
to  Squeeze  and  opprefi  the  People,  with  all 
manner  of  exattions,   and  extortions. 

And  now  that  both  States  (that  is,  of  Free* 
dom  and  of  Slavery )  have  been  reprefented  in 
lome  Mealure,  as  to  the  Article  of  Taxes  \ 
one  may  eafily  imagine  that  all  things,  elie 
which  can  affect  a  People,  will  take  the  fame 
Turn  j  and  both  together,  iet  before  us,  what 
we  of  this  Nation  have  been ,  and  what  we 
are  •,  what  we  enjoy'd,  and  what  we  have  loft 
and  thrown  away  \  and  that  all  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  being  grown  fb  wanton,  giddy, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  Name  of  Liberty,  as 
to  proftiture  all  Virtue,  Principle,  and  Honour ; 
which  brought  on  fo  great  a  Degeneracy,  fo 
general  a  Pravity  and  Corruption,  and  fuch  a 
Feebleneft  and  Decay,  and  even  Lois  of  Cou- 
rage and  Spirit  thro'  the  Nation,  as  not  only 
fubje&ed  and  enflav'd  it  to  the  Idol'-vporjhip  be- 
fore-mention'd  ,  but  have  ripen'd  it  for  the 
Judgments  which  juftly  attend  fuch  mad  Pro- 
ceedings, and  which  are  already  at  our  Doors  %. 
and  then  the  general  Indolence  and  Supinefs, 

Obduracy 
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Obduracy  and  Stupidity,  which  are  too  obfer- 
vable,  are  farther  Symptoms  of  impending  Ru- 
Sne,  as  both  aggravating  the  Guilt,  and  fealing 
the  Mifery  paft  Redemption. 

There  feems  then  little  to  be  laid  after  this, 
but  only  to  obferve,  That  as  bad  as  the  State 
of  Slavery  is  in  fbme  ablblute  and  delpotick 
Governments ,  yet  that  of  England  is  become 
much  worfe,  and  far  more  grating,  intolera- 
ble, and  tormenting,  by. having  the  levered 
Yoke  put  upon  it,  and  fuffering  all  the  Effe&s 
of  Bondage,  under  the  Name,  Shew,  and  Sha- 
dow of  Free  Pepple  •,  as  if  Liberty  was  now 
for  nothing  more ,  than  for  being  plac'd  on 
high,  and  ridicul'd  in  Effigie,  like  the  Devil 
and  the  Pope  ',  nor  to  be  remember'd  any  far- 
ther than  by  way  of  Infult ,  and  the  Mock- 
Acclamations  of  a  Hireling-Mob,  and  other  At- 
tendants, on  Contribution-Bonfires,  huZzaing  the 
Proceifion  with  the  Downfal  and  Extirpation 
of  poor  lifelefs  Liberty,  thus  drefs'd !  thus  tri- 
umph'd  over  !  and  thus  thrown  into  the  Flames ! 
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E  N  Q  U  I  R  Y 

INTO       THE 

Nature  and  Foundation 

o  F 

National    Wealth, 

AND 

Publick    Credit,    &c. 

OR  thefe  twenty  or  thirty  Years 
pad,  it  has  been  the  conftint  En- 
deavour of  every  Sett  of  Minift^rs 
and  their  Friends,  to  perfuade  the 
Pnblick  into  an  Opinion  cf  our 
political  Sanity  \  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  thofe  in  the  Oppofition,  have  exhaufted  an 
almoft  infinite  Fund  of  Wit  and  Argument,  to 
prove  that  we  have  been  all  alon*  labouring  rnder 
the  mod  dangerous  Malady,  and  that  there  fcarce 
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renins  a  found  Member  in  the  Body-politick  * 
Bat  within  thefe  few  Months,  the  Arguments  have 
taken  a  quite  different  Turn  ■  for  we  are  told  now 
by  the  higheft  minifterial  Authority^  that  we  (ire  in 
a  very  bad  Wav,  have  every  Thing  to  fear,  and 
almoji  Nothing  to  Hope  for  •  which  Declaration,  has 
obliged  every  Man  in  the  Oppofition  t )  read  his 
Prayers  backward,  and  mufter  all  their  Rhetorick, 
to  perfuade  the  Publ'ck,  that  we  are  not  quite  fo 
bad  as  the  State  Phyfician  would  reprefentus.  We 
are  indeed  bad  fay  they,  but  not  tit  to  be  given 
o'.'er  yet,  we  have  Strength  to  undergo  an  Opera- 
tion or  two  more,  which  if  properly  conduced \  may 
fet  us  once  more  reftus  in  enr'm^  and  reftore  us 
to  our  political  Legs  aeain.  In  a  Word,  one  Side 
acknowledges,  that  by  fome  Fatality  or  other, 
the  Nation  is  brought  to  this  Dilemma,  that  no- 
thing but  a  Peace  can  fave  her  from  total  De- 
ftruclion,  which  we  muft  purchafe  at  any  Rate, 
and  accept  of  on  any  Terms,  and  the  other  ( I 
hope  with  fome  Truth)  concludes,  that  .we  are 
ftill  able  to  carry  on  the  War,  till  fuch  Time  as 
an  honourable  and  lading  Peace  can  be  obtained. 

This  is  the  prefent  grand  Queftion  in  Politicks, 
which  it  is  the  Interefl:  of  every  free-born  Sub- 
jecT  of  Britain  to  difcufs  impartially  ^  fince  on 
it  depends  the  future  Happinefs  of  us  and  our 
Pofterity  :  The  Iflue  of  this  War  determines  the 
Fate  of  Europe,  and  entails  Liberty  or  Slavery 
upon  this  Ifland.  I  think  it  therefore  the  Duty  of 
every  Subject  to  contribute  his  Quota  to  elucidate 
that  important  Queftion,  with  which  View  the 
following   Pages  are  fubmitted  to  tbe  Publick, 

wherein 


wherein  the  moft  important  Fad?,  depending  on 
that  Argument,  are  ftated  in  a  Point  of  light, 
which  will  help  the  Reader  to  form  a  Judgment 
'of  the  Arguments  brought,  either  for  a  hafty 
Peace,  or  the  Continuance  of  a  Burthenfome,  and 
hitherto  unfuccefsful  War. 

Thus  much  for  the  Defign  of  the  berformance. 
I  now  proceed  to  my  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Foundation  of.  national  Wealth  and  publick  Cre-' 
dit.  To  come  at  the  Bottom  of  this,  I  muft  beg  my 
Reader  to  follow  me  in  Imagination,  to  fome  new 
di (covered  Iiland,   we  mail  fuppofe  in  America. 

I  (hall  fuppofe  that  to  this  new  Ifland,  we  have 
tranfported  Ten  Thoufand  Souls  young  and  old,' 
that  amongft  the  firft  Thoufand  we  have  divided' 
the  Property  of  the  Iiland,  both  real  and  move-- 
able,  and  have  allotted  the  other  9000  their  La- 
bour, as  the  Means  of  gaining  their  Subfiftance. 
Which  is  rather  lefs  than  the  Proportion  which 
the  labouring  Part  of  Mankind  bear  to  the  Num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  polfeifed  of  the  Property. 

Now  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  thefe  Iflanders  are 
fettled  in  their  new  Colony,  and  have  quite  for- 
got their  Mother  Country  5  and  that  the  Iiland 
produces  all  the  real  Neceflaries  of  Life,  and 
would  if  cultivated,  maintain  three  Times  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  we  have  fuppofed  upon  it ; 
and  that  by  the  Labour  only  of  the  9000  La~ 
bourers  originally  planted. 

It's  plain,    that  fuppofing  them  to    have    no. 

Communication  with  any  Part  of  the  Earth,  they 

could  have  no   Notion  of  Wealth  ;    they  could 

neither  conceive  the  Uie  of  it,  nor  find  cut  the 
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Means  of  acquiring  it;    for   if  they  cultivated 
more  Land  than  was  fufficienc  to  maintain  them, 
the  Overplus  tf  the  Prod-ad  muft  rot   upon   the 
E;rth,  and  fa  of  every  other  perifhableNecefTary. 
From   hence   it  would  follow  that  two  Parts  in 
three  of  their  Country  would  continue  a  Wafte, 
and  unless  the  Owners  of  Land  gave  it  away  for 
a  Trifle,  two   Parts  of  three  of  the  People  muft 
lye  idle  and  fhrve,  even  in  that  plentiful  Coun- 
try ;  becaufe  the  Landlord  has  Ufe  for  nothing 
but  the  NecefTaries  of  Life,  a  few  Hands   and  a 
Part  of  his  Eftate   cultivated  produces  him   that, 
and  he  gives  himfelf  no   Concern  about  the  Re- 
mainder, and  if  for  the  fake  of  Pride  and  Often- 
tation  he  maintained  and  employed  more  Hands 
than  was  abfolutely  ufeful,  the   whole   of  them 
muft  be  his  Slaves,  as  dependant  upon  his  meer 
"Will  and  Pleafure  for  their  Means  of  Subfiftance. : 

This  is  really  the  Cafe  in  Poland,  and  in  fome 
other  Parts  nearer  Home,  where  the  Land  and  the 
People  bear  no  Proportion,  and  the  labouring 
Part  are  all  ftarved. 

Thus  whatever  Laws  are  fuppofed  to  fubfift  in 
this  I  (land,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  occo  la- 
bouring People  and  their  Pofterity  muft  remain 
Slaves  to  the  firft  Thoufand  and  their  Heirs,  and 
that  they  can  poifefs  nothing  which  they  can  call 
their  own,  and  that  their  Wealth  can  only  con- 
fift  in  an  Aboundance  of  the  meer  NecefTaries  of 
Life. 

As  the  Property  of  this  Ifland  is  fuppofed 
equally  divided  amongft  the  firft  Thoufand,  it 
muft  follow  that  the  Government,  would  remain 

for 
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for  fome  Time  Ariftocratkal,  at  lea  ft  as  Jong;  as  the 
Equnltv  remained  among  the  Proprietors,  that 
would  be  the  natural  Government:  But  of  what- 
ever Form  we  fuppo'e  the  Government,  we  are 
fare  the  other  occo  are  Slaves,  and  that  to  keep 
them  io,  the  Government  is  able  to  employ  fix 
Thoufind  of  the  9000  to  fupp^rt  their  Autho- 
Ti'ty,  in  c  >nftmt  Fav.  For  as  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  Ifland  is  able  to  maintain,  with  the  Labour  of 
9CC0,  thirty  Th  ufmd  :,  it  follows,  that  3000, 
may  by  iheir  Labour  maintain  themfelves,  their 
Landlords,  and  fix  Thoufand  more  ;  that  is,  it's 
fu -roofed,  that  01  e  Third  cf  their  Labour  is  fuf- 
hci?nt  to  maintain  themfelves,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  allowed  this  Proportion  they  may  live 
and  mul  ftarve  in  Proportion,  as  that  one  Third 
is  diminished. 

Now  hitherto  we  mull  fuppofc,  that  dealing 
between  thefe  People  is  carried  on  By  Barter, 
that  the  Landlord  i3  paid  his  Rent,  in  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Ground,  and  the  Military  and  other 
Servants  of  the  Government,  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner j  but  that  in  procefs  of  Time,  to  remedy  the 
Inconveniency  of  tranfporting  Goods,  and  to 
afcertain  more  equally  the  Value  of  Things  ex- 
changed, fomething  is  to  be  found  out  more  port- 
able, which  is  to  become  a  common  Medium  or 
Standard  to  meafure  the  Value  of  every  Thins; 
elfe.  This  Medium,  of  whatever  Materials  it  is 
compofed,  whether  of  Shells,  Leather,  Paper  or 
Metal,  may  be  called  Money,  and  has  in  itfelf  no 
intrinfick  Value  ^  but  receives  its  Nominal  Value 
from  the  Ufe  that  is   made  of  it,    which  en- 

creafes 
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creafes  and  diminifhes  in  Proportion  tot-he  Plenty 
of  itfelf,  or  the  Scarcity  of  the  Commodities  of" 
which  it  is  to  be  exchanged. 

If  we  fuppofe  then  thefe  Iflanders  as  fome  Peo- 
ple in  the  Eafi. Indies  to  this  Day,  mould  chufe 
Shells  for  their  common  Medium  •  the  Value  of 
Shells  would  encreafe  in  Proportion  either  to  their 
Scarcity,  or  that  of  the  exchanged  Commodity:7 
Thus  if  every  Body,  had  a  la'fge  Quantity  of 
Shells,  the  Quantity  given  in  lieu  of  Grain  would 
be  proport-ionably  large  j  but  if  Grain  was  in  Pro- 
portion plenty  the  Quantity  would  be  fcarce  } 
but  this  new  Kind  of  Riches,  which  to  the  Inha- 
bitants would  appear  fo,  would  add  nothing  to 
the  Wealth  of  the  Iflnd  In  general  :  their  real 
Wealth  mud  ftill  confift  of  the  Produce  of  the 
Earth,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Quantity  of 
Shells. 

Suppofe  they  had  chofen  Gold  or  Silver  for 
their  Medium,  and  Mines  of  that  Nature  in  their 
Country,    dill  if  they   remained  without   Com-' 
merce  with  the  reft  of  the  World,  they  would  be 
no  richer  than  before  j   they   muft  meafure  their' 
Wealth  by   their  Flocks  of  Cattle  and  Store  of 
Grain,  &c.    and   not  by  Silver  or  Gold,    which 
to  them  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  Cockle-Shells,    ex- 
cept as  to  the  Convenience  of  exchanging  with 
one  another,   for  which  Ufe  Shells  would  anfwer 
the  Purpofe  nearly  as  well. 

From  all  that  I  have  faid  I  would  infer,  that 
an  Ifland,  tho*  never  fo  fertile  •,  tho*  abounding 
with  all  the  NecefTaries  of  Life,  and  enriched 
with  the  moft  precious  Metals,  muft  remain  Slaves, 

and 
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and  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  enjoy  any  Wealth 
without  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  and  Intercourfe 
with  their  Neighbours. 

But  fuppofe  this  new  Ifland  as  I  have  defcribed, 
with  no  other  Money  amongft  them  but  Sea 
Shells,  and  that  by  Chance,  they  had  Humbled 
upon  the  Art  of  Navigation,  and  made  Difcove- 
rics  of  neighbouring  States,  who  wanted  fome 
Part  of  the  Commodities  this  Ifland  produced  or 
might  produce,  and  could  fpare  many  Things  for 
the  Conveniency  of  Life  which  thefe  Wanders 
wanted  •,  the  Cafe  would  be  widely  different, 
the  Ufe  of  Silver  and  Gold,  would  foon  be  un- 
derftood,  and  they  would  find  their  Account  to 
make  it  their  Standard,  fince  with  it  they  could 
purchafe  all  the  product:  of  the  Earth:  The  fer- 
tility of  this  Ifland  would  invite  Strangers  to  fet- 
tle amongft  them,  and  thofe  of  themfelves  who 
enclined  to  labour,  would  find  a  Vent  for  their 
Commodities,  and  could  live  independant  of  their 
Landlord,  fince  they  could  earn  their  Bread  with- 
out his  Ailiftance. 

From  hence  it  would  follow,  that  as  the  La- 
bour of  every  Man  was  able  to  maintain  two  be- 
lides  himfelf,  and  that  he  could  bring  his  Labour 
to  Market,  that  the  Ifland  in  general  muft  en- 
creafe  annually  in  Wealth  and  Riches  ^  that  is 
that  two  Thirds  of  the  annual  Produce  of  the 
Ifland  muft  be  converted  into  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
remain  in  the  Ifland,  to  be  converted  into  what- 
ever Purpofe  the  Owner  pleafes  y  by  which 
Means  thefe  Jflanders  would  become  both  rich 


and  free. 
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This  encreafe  of  Wealth  we  may  fuppofe  as 
large  as  we  pleafe;  but  we  cannot  fupoore  it  fo 
large,  but  it  may  be  exhaufted  and  the  fame  rich 
free  Iflanders  may  again  become  Slaves  and 
Beggars. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  this  Ballance  of  Trade,  or 
this  Specie  which  is  paid  in  lieu  of  Commodities, 
they  export  more  than  they  import,  to  be  a  Mil- 
lion Sterling.      This  Sum   divided  amcngft  the 
People  would   make   Money  very  plenty,    and 
consequently  encreafe  the  Price  of  Labour,  and 
that  would  naturally  introduce  Luxury,  and  an 
itching  for  many  of  the  Superfluities  and   Ex- 
penccs  of  the  neigbouring  Nations.     The  EfFe&s 
of  this  would  not  be  felt  all  at  once,  but  by  flow 
and  certain  Degrees.     For  as  the  Imocrtaticn  of 
Luxury  encreafed,  the  Ballance  in  Specie  would 
diminifh,  while  the  Expence  of  their  Exports  en- 
creafed, and   their  Profits  infenfibly  dwindled  ; 
For  if  at  the  beginning   of  Trade  the  Manufac- 
turers wrought  for  Six  Pence  a  Day,  but  now  re* 
quire  Two  Shillings  :  the  Merchant  lofes  the  ad- 
vanced Price  out  of  his  Profit,   and  thofe  Coun- 
tries who  are  our  Rivals,  and  work  for  lefs,  are 
enabled  to  underfel  him  at  all  Markets.    By  this 
Means  firft  one  Article  of  Trade  may  be  loft  and 
then  another,  'till  at  laft  few  are  left ;  and  thefe 
return  not  as  Ships  loaded  with  Specie,  or  Mate- 
rials for  our  Manufactures  ^  but  with  the  Luxury 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  :  Where  then  is  the  Million 
of  a  Ballance,  that,  may  be  againft  us,  and  our 
Iflanders  may  be  exhaufting  the  Capital  ;  which 
when  done,  they  muft  return  to  their  former 
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Poverty  and  Bondage  with  infinitely  worfe  Cir- 
cum  fiances  :  For  we  may  nov/  fuppofe  the 
lfland  flocked  with  People,  two  Thirds  of  which 
depended  on  the  Trade  and  the  Man  u  facia  res  j 
that  being  gone,  they  cartriot  ftarve,  but  mud  be 
maintained  by  their  Parilhes,  and  fo  ftarve  the 
Farmer,  and  render  him*  as  miferable  as  the  Mer- 
chmt,  which  is  a  worfe  Situation  than  what  they 
were  in  before  they  were  a  trading  People,  becaufe 
then,  the  one  Third  laboured  for  the  other  Two, 
yet  there  was  Plenty  for  the  whole  -y  but  now 
one  Third  labours  for  the  other  Two,  and  there 
is  not  fufheient  to  maintain  one  half  of  the 
whole. 

Thus  Luxury  may  beget  Trade,  is  necefTary  in 
fome  Meafure  to  fupport  it  ;  but  without  prudent: 
Management,  it  muft  in  the  End  deftroy  it :  Tho' 
that  is  not  the  only  Enemy  to  Trade,  (he  has  a 
great  many  more  j  but  of  thefe  I  mail  have 
Occalion  to  take  Notice  in  the  Application  of 
what  I  have  (aid  to  Great  Britain. 

By  this  Detail  of  a  fuppofed  lfland,  my 
Reader  will  eafily  comprehend,  that  I  mean  to 
convey  to  him  an  Idea  of  the  Means  of  acquiring 
and  lofing  National  Wealth,  and  that  in  fome 
fuch  Manner,  the  Illand  of  Great  Britain  be- 
came a  rich,  flourifliing,  and  powerful  Nation. 

It  mud  occur,  that  we  are  an  lfland,  natu- 
rally fertile,  which  produces  all  the  Necelfaries  of 
Life,  and  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  a  great  many 
more  People  than  now  inhabit  it,  though  that 
Number  has  at  lead  encreafed  one  Third  fince  we 
became  a  trading  People.     We  have  no  Mines  of 
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Gold  or  Silver,  and  confequently  our  Wealth 
mutt  confift  in  the  Produce  of  the  Country  and 
the  Labour  of  the  People,  a  Kind  of  Wealth  which 
renders  us  much  more  powerful  than  the  richeft 
Mines  could  do  -,  as  may  eafily  be  feen  from  the 
miferable  State  of  Spain,  fince  her  golden  Acqui- 
fitions,  tho'  poflcfTed  of  all  the  Treafure  of  the 
New  World,  yet  from  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
States  in  Europe,  fhe  is  become  almoft  the  molt  in- 
fignificant.  Wnereaswe,  who  were  fcarce  heard  of, 
but  as  a  barbarous  People,  at  the  Time  when 
Spain  flourifhed,  are  by  the  proper  Application  of 
the  Genius  of  our  People,  and  our  natural  Situ- 
ation become  at  Jeaft,  one  of  the  mod  confider- 
able  States  on  Earth.  How  Ions:  we  are  to  con- 
tinue  io  is  in  the  Power  of  our  prefent  Statcfmen 
to  determine  j  for  none  but  they  can  put  a  Pe- 
riod to  our  being  what  we  have  been  for  Two 
Centuries  paft. 

In  our  Calculation  then  of  the  real  Value  of 
this  Ifland,  we  are  only  to  compute  what  is  the 
annual  Produce  of  our  Land,  the  Amount  of 
the  Labour  of  the  People,  and  the  Profit?  gained 
by  Trade  •,  thefe  being  all  the  Funds  of  Wealth 
we  poflefs.  It  is  true  our  Mines  of  Tin,  Lead, 
and  Fiiheries  bring  us  in  fome  Money;  but  they 
bear  fo  fmall  a  Proportion  to  the  Whole  at  pre- 
fent, that  we  may  very  well  lump  them  in  the 
Article  of  Trade  or  Land  Rent.  I  fhall  there- 
fore proceed  to  bring  our  Wealth  to  a  Balance  by 
Way  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

GREAT 
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GREAT    BRITAIN,  Creditor. 

AS  the  Land  Tax  at  4  Shillings  in  the  Pound, 
brings  in  annually  Two  Millions,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Land  Rent  of  Great  Britain  does 
not  exceed  Ten  Millions :,  but  as  the  greateft  Part 
of  England  is  under-valued,  and  as  Scotland  pays 
of  that  Sum  but  forty-eight  Thoufand  Pounds,  I 
Mall  fuppofe  the  whole  to  be  Two  Fifths  under- 
valued, and  confequently  charge, 

Millions, 
For  the  Article  of  Land  Rent,Houfes,  &c.  1 4 

I  think  the  People  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  computed  to  amount  to  about 
Twelve  Millions,  and  that  at  lead  Ten 
Millions  of  thefe  live  by  their  Labour,  in 
which  Number  I  neither  include  Mer- 
chants nor  Sailors  •,  and  that  each  of 
thefe,  one  with  another,  mud  be  fup- 
pofed  to  earn  6  d.  a  Day,  therefore  I 
charge, 

For  the  Article  of  the  Labour  of  the  ? 
People  in  a  round  Sum.  5    " 

As  there  is  a  Stock  of  Cattle,  <&c.  upon 
the  Land,  at  lead  equal  to  thiee  Years 
Rent  of  the  whole,  and  that  this  Stock 
may  be  fuppofed  to  produce  fomething 
exclufive  of  meer  Labour,  I  fhall  fuppofe 
it  to  yield  $  per  Cent,  and  charge, 

For  the  Article  of  the  Farmers  en- 7       , 
creafing  Stock.         -  -        S  *  * 
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As  the  Government  employs  Forty  Millions. 
Thoufand  Sailors,  I  think  we  may  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  whole  Number 
of  Sailors  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  com- 
puted at  one  Hundred  and  rlftyThoufand, 
and  that  each  Sailor  earns  at  leaft,  I  s. 
per  Day,  confequently, 

I  charge  for  Sailors Wasesjn  a  round  ? 
Sum.  -  -  3     * 

As  the  Cuftoms  at  a  Medium,  even  in 
Time  of  War,  brings  in  one  Year  with 
another,  2  Millions  Sterling,  we  (hail 
fuppofe,  that  not  to  exceed  5  per  Cent, 
ad  Valorem,  of  the  Goods  imported,  con- 
fequently that  there  is  employed  in 
Trading  Stock  40  Millions,  and  between 
Shipping,  and  dead  Stock  in  the  Mer- 
chants Warehoufes  here  and  abroad,  as 
much  more,  and  that  the  Gain  annually, 
befides  the  Wages  of  Sailors  which  we 
flated  feparately  at  5  per  Cent,  upon  the 
whole,  I  charge, 

For  this  Article  of  Profit  by  Trade,     4 

Sum  Total  of  our  Credit.       1 12  1 


GREAT    BRITAIN,  Debtor. 

THE  Maintainance  of  12  Millions 
of  People  only,  at  4  d.  a  Day  each, 
which  is  the  lead  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  confumc  one  with  another,  reckoning 
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Provisions  at  the  lowed  Prices,  amounts   Millions. 

to  '73 

To  the  Expence  of  the  Government  in 
all  its  Branches,  fuppofing  it  not  to  exceed 
what  it  has  been  for  fome  Years  paft,       1 1 

Suppofing  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Year, 
the  National  and  Navy  Debt  which  is 
now  fomething  above  Seventy  Millions, 
fhould  amount  to  a  Sum  bearing  the  In- 
t#refl  of  -  2 


Sum  7Val  of  our  Debt,  87 
By  Difference   between  Debtor  and  7 
Creditor  -  -  -     j 
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Thus  it  is  certain  that  our  Teal  Income  exceeds 
our  Outlayings  25  Millions  Sterling  -,  a  prodigious 
Sum !  And  fcarce  to  be  credited,  if  the  Princi- 
ples from  whence  I  have  deduced  it  were  not 
almoft  felf  evident;  but  however  large  this  Ba- 
lance may  be,  yet  one  bad  Treaty,  or  an  ill-con- 
ducted War,  may  place  it  on  the  contrary  Side 
of  the  Account,  and  place  us  in  the  lowelt  State 
of  Beggary.  To  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  the 
Poflibility  of  fuch  a  Misfortune,  he  need  only 
look  back  upon  the  Articles  which  compofe  the 
firft  Side  of  the  Account,  for  in  that  the  cundde- 
rable  Alteration  muft  happen. 

Suppofiug  our  Commerce  loft,  which  is  charged 
at  feven  Millions  in  th»  Credit  Side,  it  would 
not  only  deduce  feven  Millions  from  the  whole, 

but 
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but  the  Land-Rent  muft  fall  juft  that  Sam,  which 
would  make  it  juft  14  Millions  Difference  in  the 
whole.  Then  I  have  fuppofed  fo  many  Millions  to 
be  employed  in  Trade  ;  muft  not  fo  many  of  the 
People  as  depended  on  Manufactures  become  idle, 
and  a  Burthen  to  the  reft  of  the  Society  >  We 
muft  fuppofe  at  leaft  two  Ninths  of  the  labour- 
ing People  thus  fet  a  Drift,  which  would  reduce 
that  Article  twenty  Millions  :,  and  the  remainder 
inftead  of  being  able  to  earn  6  d.  a  Day,  as  I 
have  ftated  it,  fcarce  able  to  earn  their  own  Sub- 
fiftance,  at  4  d,  a  Day,  which  would  reduce  that 
Article  20  Millions  more,  and  the  Account  which 
had  before  fo  agreable  an  Appearance,  would  in 
that  Event  put  on  this  ugly  Afpect,  and  ftand 
thus, 

Millions, 
The  Land  Rent  would  then  only  amount  to  7 
The  Labour  of  the  People,  -  50 

The  Farmer's  encreafing  Stock,  as  before,  1  \ 

Sum,  58  k 
While  the  other  Side  (lands  as  formerly  at  %7 

That  is  thirty-one  Millions  lefs  than  the  whole 
Expence  of  the  Government,  and  Five  Millions 
lefs  than  is  fufficient  for  the  Maintainance  of  the 
People. 

I  think  it  is  as  clear  as  the  Sun,  that  this  muft 
be  our  Cafe  upon  Suppcfition  that  we  were  depri- 
ved of  the  Benefit  of  Trade  •  which  may  be  mor* 
Ways  than  one,  whether  we  continue  a  War,  or 
conclude  a  Peace  j  but  this  laft,  unlefs  upon  equal, 

honour- 
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honourable,  and  lading  Terms,   is  the  moft  like- 
ly to  bring  it  moft  fpeediTy  about. 

For  if  we  confider  that  France,  towards  the 
Clofe  of  the  laft  War,  was  fcarce  in  a  Condition 
to  fend  a  Ship  to  Sea,  and  had  little  or  no  Trade  ^ 
and  that  fince  that  Time,  meerly  by  our  Mifma- 
nagement,  fhe  has  been  able  to  work  herfelf  into 
one  half  the  Trade  of  Europe :  At  leaft  it  is  unde- 
niable, fhe  has  at  this  Day  as  much  Trade  as  we 
have.  It  is  evident  to  every  Man,  who  is  not 
wilfully  blind  j  that  if  me  is  allowed  the  Pof* 
fefiion  of  the  Trading  Ports  of  the  Low-Countries \ 
fhe  muft,  in  much  Jefs  Time,  run  away  with  the 
little  we  have  left.  For  thefe  Ports  muft  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  her,  than  the  Dutch  or  Flem- 
m'mgs  ^  becaufe  thefe  People,  having  lit  :le,  or  no 
Product  of  their  own,  are  but  Carriers,  and  can- 
not fo  eafily  rival  us  in  our  Manufactures  j  but 
when  France  is  pofTeffed  of  them,  fhe  has  Mate- 
rials within  herfelf,  for  the  Fabrick  of  moft  of 
our  Manufactures,  a  Number  of  Hands,  which  a 
wife  Government  knows  how  to  employe  and  a 
plentiful  Country  to  fupport  them,  and  a  natu- 
ral Inclination  in  the  People  to  Parfimony  and 
Induftry;  confequently  it  follows,  that  any  Peace, 
which  encreafes  the  Sea  Ports  of  France^  or  does 
not  leave  Great  Britain,  at  leaft  in  the  fame  Situation 
fhe  was  in  before,  the  War  muft  bring  about  thafc 
untoward  Event,  deftroy  our  Trade  and  render  us 
national  Bankrupts  •,  but  if  we  are  no  worfe  than  we 
were  before,  the  Territories  of  our  Allies  reftored, 
at  leaft,  out  of  the  Hands  of  France^   though  the 

War 
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War  has  coft  us  a  great  deal,  yet  we  may  by  pru- 
dent Management,  ftill  continue  a  trading  People. 

From  what  I  have  faid  above,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  War  is  more  eligible  at  prefent,  than 
Peace  ;  fince  it  is  not  to  be  iuppofed  by  any  Man 
in  his  Senfes,  that  France  will  reftore- Things  as 
they  were  before  the  War,  'till  fhe  is  compell'd 
to  it ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  may 
run  into  the  fame  Misfortune  by  a  War,  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  the  Confequence  of  any  Peace, 
which  leaves  trance  pofleiTed  of  the  Netherlands  -, 
and  this,  cither  by  an  imprudent  Management  of 
the  War,  the  Male-conduct  of  our  Finances,  or 
an  unequal  and  unjudicious  AffefTment  of  the 
publick  Taxes. 

In  the  firft  Place  the  War  may  befo  conducted 
as  to  laft  fo  long  as  to  give  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
not  engaged  in  it,  an  Opportunity  of  becoming 
Mailers  of  many  Branches  of  Trade,    as  it  muft 
.  be  carried  on  in  their  Bottoms,  and   directing  the 
whole  into  Channels,  out  of  which  it  may  be  im- 
poflible  to  draw  it  again,  upon  the  Conclufion  of 
a  Peace  as  honourable  as  we  can  wifh.     This  is  the 
Danger  of  a  long  War  to  a  trading  People  !  Our 
Manufacturers  cannot  live  without  Employment; 
they  muft  in  Time  of  War,  either  lift  into   the 
Army,  and  fo  are  loft  to  Trade,  or  remove  them- 
felves  into  other  Countries  to  get  Bread,  and  fo 
are  loft  to  the  Community.     It  was  by  fuch  a 
Chance  as   this,  we  ourfelvcs  became  a  trading 
People.     The  Perfecution  of  the  Duke  de  Alva^ 
banifhed  hither  the  TValoons,   and    thefe  brought 
with  them  our  Knowledge  in  the  Woollen  Manu- 
factures, 
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ud«.-  Spring    ani    primjm  typ.tilf    of  the 

U    then,  we   acquired  Trade  piir- 

by    inch  Means,   is   it    nor   natural  to  fea*, 

we  rnav  lofe  it  by  r.hje   lame,  especially  as  all  the 

.vers  of  EtWM  f  em  iullv  appriz'd  of  the  Bcnc- 
fit  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  j  are  eica 
of  rhera  jealous  of  every  Encroachment  on  what 
they  have,  and  anxious  to  embrace  every  Op- 
portunity of  encreafing  it. 

But  I  iuppoie  thole  ibr  a  War  may  anl'Ver^ 
That  to  prevent  a  lingering  War,  our  whole  na- 
tural Strength  fhoull  be  effectually  employed 
againit  the  Enemy  ;  and  that  our  Marine  (Ipuld 
be  put  upon  iuch  Footing,  as  by  frequent  and 
ffrong  Convoys,  and  a  careful  Look-out  on  the 
Enemies  Ships,  to  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Trade, 
and  by  that  Means  keep  our  Manufacturers  from 
Starvm?  and  Defpair,  'till  an  honourable  Peace 
be  concluded,  which  would  make  ample  Amends 
for  their  Sufferings  during  the  'War. 

I  grant  if  f  cj  >uld  be  ib  fanguine  as  to  believe 
that  to  be  the  Gale,  hence  forward,  of  which  by 
looking  back,  on  pail:  Events,  we  have  little, 
very  little  Reafon  to  hope,  I  fhould  willingly 
give  my  Vote  for  the  Continuance  of  the  War. 

But  there  is  more  neceflary.  than  a  prudent. 
.Conduct  in  the  Direction  of  the  War  itfelf,  to 
render  the  Effects  of  it  beneficial.  The  Conduct: 
of  our  Finances  in  fuch  Circumftances  may  affect 
us,  if  n^t  regularly  managed,  with  all  the  iVlif- 
, chiefs  of  an  inglorious  Peace.  A  profule  iquander- 
ing  of  the  publick  Treafure,  affects  every  Sub- 
ject and  heightens  the  Mifery  of  War,  and  being 
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nigardly  fparing  may  continue  the  War  for  Ages. 
That  we  have  not  been  over-above  parfimonious 
hitherto  I  fhall  grant,  but  then  what  we  have 
given  to  our  Allies  with  a  profufe  Hand,  has  not 
anfwered  the  End  propoled  :  We  have  not  reap- 
ed the  Fruits  of  it,  nor  has  the  Supplies,  in  lieu 
of  which  it  was  granted,  been  ever  made  forth- 
coming in  the  Field.  So  that  tho'  G.  B.  has  paid 
for  as  many  Troops  as  might  have  made  Head 
againfe.  all  the  Power  of  trance-,  fhe  has  always 
found  herfelf  in  a  Manner  alone  in  the  Field,  tho' 
on  the  Mufter  Rolls,  her  Armies  have  been  made 
up  of  Aiifiritins,  Dutch,  and  others  who  lived  upon 
hcrTreafures  ;  but  either  fought  their  own  Battles, 
or  betrayed  the  Pods  they  were  entrufted  with. 

Without  then,  care  is  taken  that  the  Nation's 
Money  is  not  given  for  nominal,  but  effective 
Succours,  we  are  em poveri filing  ourielves,  to  feed 
the  Avarice  of  our  Allies,  and  can  never  expect 
an  End  to  the  War,  but  fuch  as  depend  upon 
the  Generofity  of  the  Conqueror. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  Succours  engaged  for  by 
our  Allies,  were  actually  brought  into  the  Field, 
and  Treaties  and  Covenants  literally  and  honeftly 
performed,  there  is  ftill  behind  a  confidcrable  Ar-  1 
tide  to  be  adverted  to,  as  of  the  utmoft  Confe- 
quence  to  the  Succefs  of  Peace  or  War  ^  that  is, 
an  equal  AfleiTment  of  the  publick  Taxes,  which 
in  the  Cafe  of  a  War,  muft  be  iuppofed  to  encreafc 
annually. 

That  we  are  net  yet  Bankrupts,  nor  near  it,  I 
have  made  appear,  and  that  wc  are  able,  on  urgent 
ISeeciTtty,  filch  as  the  Preiervation  of   Liberty 

and 
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and  Commerce,  to  bear  a  much  greater  Proportion 
of  Taxes  than  at  prefent,  I  have  demonftrated  y 
bti'  then  this  muft  be  underftood  with  feveral  Re- 
strictions, and  the  Chief  is,  that  fuch  Taxes  as  are 
levied,  be  equally  affefTed  upon  the  whole  Body 
of  the  People,  and  in  Proportk  n  to  the  Abilities 
of  each  diftincl  Oafs. 

Were  the  Taxes  we  now  pay  equally  levied,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  People  would  not 
feel  them  ib  fenfibly,  and  might  continue  them 
much  longer;  but  at  prefent,  the  Merchant  and 
Manufacturers  feel  all  the  Burthen  of  the  State, 
they  have  been  rack'd  fo  much,  that  a  little  far- 
ther Stretch  may  deftroy  the  whole  Machine.  For 
I  think,  except  two  Millions,  which  the  Land 
Intereft.  pays  j  the  remainder  of  Ten  or  Twelve 
Millions  is  paid  by  the  Merchant  and  Manu- 
facturer, that  the  Merchant  pays  more  than  his 
Proportion  appears  *  that  tho'  it's  iiippofed  his 
Profits  do  not  exceed  Four  Millions,  (and  I  dare 
fware  that  is  the  utmoft,)  yet  he  pays  two  Mil- 
lions to  the  Crown,  which  is  one  Third,  while  the 
Land  Intereft  pays  one  Seventh,  notwithstanding 
his  Rents  are  encreafed  from  Seven  to  Fourteen, 
by  the  Merchant's  Means. 

As  this  Difproportion  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  Publick  Funds,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that 
the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  are  not  able  to 
bear  more,  which  is  the  only  Reaibn  why  the 
Publick  is  impreffed  with  that  Notion,  that  we 
are  taxed  to  the  full  of  what  we  can  bear  •  which 
is  only  true  in  this  Refped,  that  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  paid  all  the  Expences  of  the  Publick,  are 
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not  able  to  pay  mpr»c  \  va  it  docs  j  ,i  follow, 
becaule  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  thinks 
one  Third  of  what  they  have,  as  much  as  they 
can  fpare  to  the  Service  of  the  State,  that  there 
is  not  a  Method  to  levy  the  Preient,  and  do  bie 
the  Quantity  of  Taxes,  without  any  one  Man  in 
the  Kingdom  paying  more  than  one  Third,  the 
preient  Propoitkn  which  the  Merchant  now 
pays. 

The  Difproportion  of  the  Taxes  will  Hill  ap- 
pear more  glaring,  when  we  confider  that  there 
are  a  Ciafs  of  People  in  the  Kingdom,  worth  as 
much  Money  as  the  Merchant,  who  makes  near 
the  Matter  as  laige  Profits  upon  the  whole,  and 
yet  does  not  contribute  one  Shilling  towards  the 
Expence  of  the  Publick.  The  Clafs  I  mean  is  the  i 
money'd  Intereft.  They  have  in  the  Funds  very 
near  four-fcore  Millions;  a  Sum  equal  to  that  em- 
ployed in  Trade,  and  divide  at  leaft,  4  per  Cent. 
without  any  Trouble  or  Hire,  out  of  which  they 
do  not  pay  nor  are  not  aiTefTtd  one  Shilling  towards 
the  Excgencies  of  State,  but  prey  upon  her  as 
•  .(ten  as  it  is  in  their  Power,  by  Ways  and  Means,] 
which  they   only   are   acquainted  with. 

I5y  what  I  have  laid  I  would  not  be  underftood, 
as  ii  I  wanted  the  Land  Intcrclr.  to  be  higher  tax- 
ed, or  the  money'd  Men  to  be  meddled  wi'h  on 
any  Account  ;  but  I  urge  it,  to  Jhew  that  the 
Government  really  falls  heavieft  on  the  Merchant, 
and  that  the  Burthen  of  our  Taxes  is  rather  owing 
to  an  unequal  Afleffment,  than  the  Difproportion 
they  bear  to  the  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom.  For, 
iuppolifig  the  annual  Income  cf  the  Nation,    as  I 

have 
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have  computed  it  to  amount  to  112  Millions; 
and  the  -whole  Sum  railed  upon  the  People  for 
■the  Charge  of  Government,  to  amount  to  14  Mil- 
lions, which  it  perhaps  may  do,  including  Parith 
Rates,  publick  Buildings,  High-Ways,  and  the 
Charge  of  collecting  the  whole,  the  Proportion 
on  the  whole  is  only  one  Eighth,  which  equal 
AlfefTrriefit  would  relieve  the  Merchant  more  than 
one  Half,  and  the  landed  In  te  re  ft,  who  pays  now 
one  Seventh,  would  pay  only  one  Eighth. 

But  if  any  additional  Tax  is  laid  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Method,  the  Merchant  and 
Manufacturer  muft  fuffer  the  whole-  and  I  leave 
it  to  every  Man  to  judge  what  may  be  the  Confe- 
quence,  if  the  Merchant  is  rated,  fo  as  not  to  have 
a  living  Profit  out  of  his  Goods:,  he  quits  Trade 
and  throws  his  Money  into  the  Funds,  and  fo 
inftead  of  helping  the  Publick,  lives  meerly  upon 
her  Spoils.  If  the  Mifchief  would  ftop  here  it 
would  be  tolerable  -y  but  for  every  Thouiand  he  . 
carries  out  of  Trade,  at  leaft  a  Hundred  People 
become  idle,  and  a  Burthen  to  their  Friends  and 
Parifhes,  and  if  that  becomes  univerfal  (as  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  fo)  the  whole 
Body  of  Manufacturers  ftat-ve,  the  Land-Rent 
finks,  and  the  whole  increafe  of  the  Nation  is  not 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  People. 

From  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Head,  I  would 
inculcate  on  my' Readers  the  abfolute  Necefiity  of 
an  equal  AfTeflment  of  fuch  new  Taxes  as  may  be 
neceifary  to  be  levied  for  the  Continuance  of  the 
War,  and  that  an  additional  Tax  cannot  hurt  us, 
if  it  is  not  laid  upon  the  Merchant  and  Manu- 
facturer} 
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fa&urer  j  but  if  it  is  they  that  mud  bear  the  ad- 
ditional Charge,  we  mud  in  a  few  Years  meet  that 
Ruin  as  effectually  as  if  the  Minifters  by  Treaty 
put  trance  in  PoiTeflion  of  all  the  trading  Poits  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  fome  few  in  the  Ifland  of 
Britain  itfelf.  Whereas  if  they  are  eas'd  of  their 
prefent  Burthen,  which  an  equal  Tax  would  do, 
we  are  able  to  hold  out  the  War,  'till  France  has 
not' a  Ship  to  fend  to  Sea,  and  we  recover  every 
Branch  of  Trade  we  have  loft,  either  by  Fraud 
or  Cowardice. 

Thus  then,  Part  of  the  minifterial  Declaration 
may  be  true,  we  have  much  to  fear,  but  it's  not 
from  the  Enemy.  It's  from  their  bad  Manage- 
ment of  the  War,  their  Profufion  of  the  Publick 
Treafure,  or  their  obftinate  perfifting  in  loading 
Trade  and  our  Manufactures  with  all  the  Charges 
of  it,  and  we  have  ftill  fomething  to  hope,  which 
is  likewifefrom  them  ^  we  may  hope*  and  almoft 
be  allured,  that  our  natural  Strength  properly  and 
wifely  applied,  is  able  to  beat  the  Enemy  out  of 
all  her  Robberies,  and  reftore  Great  Britain  to  the 
State  from  which  fhe  is  fallen  j  which  no  Man  in 
his  Senfes  can  expect  from  any  Treaty  (  as  things 
are  now  circumftanced)  though  conducted  by  the 
wifeft  and  mod  honeft  Statefman  in  Europe. 
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TO    THE 

Freeholders,  Burgesses, 
and  other  Parliamentary  E-^ 
lectors  of  Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen 

AS  the  following  Pages  were  written 
for  your  Information,  I  humbly 
beg  the  Honour  of  recommend- 
ing them  to  your  Perufal,  Fa- 
vour, and  Protection.  They  contain  anhif- 
torical  Detail  of  the  Balance  of  civil  Power 
amongft  us,  from  the  firfr.  Foundation  of  our 
Empire  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  prefent 
Times  -,  fhort  indeed,  but  convincing,  I  pre- 
fume  to  hope,  and  fatisfactory.  Nor  is  this  a 
merely  fpeculative  Point,  or  matter  of  Curio- 
ilty  only,  which  'tis  indifferent  whether  you 
concern  yourfelves  about  or  not ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  molt  important  and  in- 
terefting,  which  can  poflibly  engage  your 
Attention  as  Lovers  of  Old  England,  as  true 
Patriots,  as  devoted  to  the  Conftitution  of 
your  Country,  and  refolved  to  fupport  it. 

For  if  it  be  of  the  very  EfTence  of  our  civil 

Eihblimment,  that  there  be  an  equal  Poife 
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of  Power  between  the  three  feveral  Orders 
which  conftitute  the  fovereign  Authority, 
and  that  each  of  thefe  be  able  to  act  freely 

and  independantly  of  the  others 'tis  ne- 

ceffary  that  you  mould  at  all  Times  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  true  State  of  our  poli- 
tical Ballance,  as  this  Knowledge  will  fur- 
nifh  you  with  the  beft  Rule,  for  examining 
into  the  parliamentary  Behaviour  of  your 
own  particular  Reprefentatives,  as  well  as  of 
judging  of  the  general  Conduct  of  thofe 
Minifters,  into  whofe  Hands  his  Majefty 
fhall  pleafe  to  entruft  the  publick  Admini- 

flration. Ignorance  in  the  Slaves  of  other 

Countries,  whofe  only  Bufinefs  it  is  to  o- 
bey  the  Commands  of  their  ambitious  and 
imperious  Mailers,  is  falutary  and  even  me- 
ritorious j  but  in  you,  Gentlemen,  who  make 
fo  confiderable  and  diflinguifhed  a  part  of 
our  Common- wealth,  'tis  inexcufable  not  to 
pay  a  proper  regard  to  every  means  of 
Information,  which  your  happy  State  of 
Freedom  has  thrown  within  your  Reach  ; 
'tis  the  Extremity  of  Folly  to  be  hurried 
away  by  Pafiion  or  Prejudice,  and  not  to 
act  agreeably  to  what  Reafon  and  Examina- 
tion will  foon  convince  you  to  be  moll  con- 
ducive to  the  general  Happinefs. 

The  great  Clamor,  I   know,  has  lately 
been,  (quite  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  which 
you  will  find  eftablifhed  in  the  following 
Sheets)  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  fame  fright- 
ful 
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ful  Alarm  will  be  again  repeated, "  That 

"  the  Power  of  the  Crown  has  been  con- 
rt  tinually  increafing  ever  fince  the  Revo^ 
<c  lution  ;  that  the  regal  Scale  is  become 
c<  vaftly  too  heavy  ;  that  by  means  of  an 
i(  immenfe  Civil  Lift,  a  ftanding  Army, 
*'  numerous  Impofts,  and  a  corrupted  Par- 
"  liament,  the  Throne  has  more  than  its 
<f  due  Influence  upon  the  other  Branches  of 
u  the  Legiflature,  and  holds  them  both  in  a 
"  flavifh  Dependance  ;  that  our  very  Li- 
•*  berties  and  Properties  are  become  pre- 
<c  carious,  and  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  the  King 
"  and  his  Minifters  ;  and  that  unlefs  this 
"  exorbitant  Power  be  foon  retrained,  by 
"  throwing  more  Weight  into  the  Scale  of 
"  the  Commons,  our  All  will  quickly  be 
<e  fwallowed  up  by  a  rapacious  Court,  ex- 
tc  ceflive  Taxes,  and  Armies  kept  on  foot 
"  to  carry  on  affecled  Quarrels,  and  Wars 

<c  groundlefs  and  unprofitable.' ' Theie 

therefore  have  been  the  annual  and  beaten 
Subjects  of  real  Incendiaries  and  pretended 
Patriots ;  thefe  Colours  have  ferved  to  fet  off 
an  Oppofition  to  his  Majefty's  meafures  as 
capricious,  as  virulent  ;  they  have  been  the 
only  Support  of  all  the  late  popular  Schemes 
of  humbling  the  Court,  and  introducing 
Place-Bills,  annual  Parliaments,  &c.  &c. 

But  are  thefe  Things  fo  ?  and  is  this  a 
true  Reprefentation  of  the  prefent  State  of 
our  political   Ballance  ?     Think  for  your- 

i  felves, 
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felvcs,  Gentlemen,  and,  I  doubt  not,  yott 
will  find  the  Cafe  far  otherwife  :  examine 
for  yourfelves,  and,  as  in  all  other  Matters 
of  a  fimilar  Nature,  fo  in  this  likewife,  let 
Evidence,  let  Fads  only  inform  and  direct: 
your  Judgments.  Condemn  or  acquit  the 
Views  and  Intentions  of  your  Superiors,  by 
what  you  actually  feel  and  experience  from 
their  Conduct,  rather  than  by  what  your 
own  gloomy  Imaginations  may  fuggeft,  or 
the  malicious  Glories  of  lying  Papifts  and 
felf-interefted  Malecontents  may  infinuate 
to  their  Prejudice. 

In  whatever  Hands  the  Overbalance  of 
the  national  Property  Hesy  there  the  great 
Weight  of  national  Power  will  always  be  found. 
This  is  an  indifputable  Maxim,  iiluftrated 
by  the  conftant  tenor  of  your  own  Hiftoryj 
as  well  as  by  that  of  all  other  States  and 
Kingdoms.  But  the  Property  of  this  Nation, 
four  Fifths  of  it  or  even  more,  is  moft  un- 
doubtedly in  the  hands  of  the  People,  as  a 
diftinct  body  from  the  King  and  the  Lords  : 
with  them  therefore  is  the  Overbalance 
of  our  national  Power  entirely  lodged  j  and 
a  King  of  England,  who,  in  a  Situation 
like  this,  mall  attempt  to  invade  the  efta- 
blifhed  Rights  and  Privileges  of  his  Peo- 
ple, whether  civil  or  religious,  mufl  ne- 
cefTarily  fail  in  his  daring  Undertaking,  and 
mare  the  Fate  of  the  willful  and  ambitious 
Stewarts,     M  In  a  Government  balanced  as 
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w  ours  is >  to  contend  with  the  People  is  to 
*£  throw  all  into  their  Hands" 

The  Danger  therefore   to  your    prefent 
happy   Conftitution,  if  there  really  be  any, 
arifes  altogether  from  another  quarter  5  and 
your  greater!:  Fear  and  Precaution  ought  to 
be,   left  the  People,  or  more  properly  their 
Reprefentatives,  who  have  been  gradually 
gaining  upon  the  King  and  Lords,  ever  fince 
the  Time    of  Henry    VII,  mould  become 
too  heavy  for  both  at  laft.     For  you  may 
afliire  yourfelves,  Gentlemen,  tho'  this  is  a 
Point  not  often  enough,  nor  fufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  you,  that  your  excellent  Efta- 
blifhment  is  broke  thrq',  and  as  much  en- 
dangered, when   the   Houfe  of  Commons 
has  too  great,   as  when  it  has  too  little  a 
ibare  in  the  Government ;    and  perhaps   the 
inconveniencies   to  the  governed  would  be 
found  full  as  grievous  in  the  one  cafe  as  the 
other,   at    leaft  if  we  may  be   allowed  to 
draw  any  confequences  from  thofe  immenfe 
Impofitions,  and  that  terrible  State  of  Mifery 
and   Confufion,    which  happened  amongft 
us  in  the  laft  Century,  when  the  Deputies  of 
the  People  became  in  fact  the  Head  of  the 
Common-wealth. In  the  prefent  Situa- 
tion of  the  Crown,  could  we  fuppofe  his 
Majefty,  by  fome  ftrange  Metamorphof2s,  to 
have  ever  fo  great  an  inclination  to  overturn 
the  Conftitution,  yet  could  he  not  poifibly 
effect  his  purpofe  :    the  Commons,    on  the 

other 
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other  hand,  have  it  always  in  their  Power,' 
and  therefore  may  do  it  -,  tho'  I  am  very 
ready  to  own,  and  'tis  with  the  greater!: 
Pleafure  that  I  take  this  Opportunity  to  make 
the  acknowledgement,  that  fuch  is  the 
happy  Choice,  which  you  have  generally 
made  in  your  late  Elections,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  Shadow  of  Probability  to  imagine  they 
will  attempt  it.  The  regal  Authority  has 
its  certain  Limits  already  prefcribed  by  the 
Laws,  which  it  dares  not  pafs  at  any  time  j 
but  Liberty,  when  once  it  begins  to  degene- 
rate into  Licentioufnefs,  knows  no  Re- 
straint, nor  will  be  contained  within  any 
Bounds. 

'lis  true,  Gentlemen,  you  have  long  had  a 
Jtanding  Army  of  regular  Troops  a?nongjl  you, 
* — but  as  it  was  the  perilous  Situation  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  Security  of  your 
own  Liberties  both  civil  and  religious,  which 
firft  perfuaded  your  Governours  to  enter  up- 
on this  Meafure,  fo  the  fame  dangerous 
Alarms  ftill  force  them  to  continue  and  in- 
creafe  thofe  Troops.  For  you  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  fudden  and  violent  Ef- 
fects of  Ambition,  to  think  that  we  can 
ever  be  too  much  upon  cur  Guard,  when 
our  implacable  Enemies,  the  French,  have 
more  than  200,000  Men  in  conftant  Pay, 
even  in  Times  of  Peace,  always  ready  to 
invade  us  with,  or,  without  Pretence,  the 

firft 
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firft  proper  Opportunity  that  offers.  'Tis  a 
very  good  Maxim  in  Politics,  a  Maxim, 
which  'tis  for  our  Intereft  to  hope  our  Su- 
periors never  will  forget,  that  "  no  State  is 
"  fuficiently  fecure,  which  is  not  fully  pro- 
<c  vided,  both  at  home  and  abroad >  againft  all 
"  Accidents!* 

If  there  was  no  {landing  Army  main- 
tained in  this  Illand  formerly,  it  was  becaufe 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Times  did  not  re- 
quire it  j  it  was  becaufe  every  Man  in  the 
Nation  was  born  a  Soldier,  and  obliged  to 
obey  the  Calls  of  his  Prince  or  Superior,  as 
often  as  the  State  thought  a  V/ar  neceffary  ; 
it  was  becaufe  there  was  little  or  no  Trade 
to  employ  our  poorer  Hands ;  it  was  be- 
caufe there  was  no  ftanding  Army  kept  up 
in  the  Kingdoms,  which  were  contiguous  to 
us — But  the  great  Alteration  which  has  been 
made,  within  a  Century  paft,  in  almoft  all 
the  neighbouring  States,  from  limited  now 
reduced  to  abfolute  Monarchies ;  the  itricl: 
Union  between  the  French  and  Spanijh 
Kingdoms,  and  the  very  different  Manner 
or  Art  of  fighting  in  Ufe  now,  from  what 
was  anciently  praclifed  in  Europe,  when 
mere  Strength  was  as  much  valued,  and  did 
almoft  as  much  Execution  in  the  Day  of 
Battle,  as  the  greateft  military  Skill,  thefe 
confiderations,  I  fay,  when  well  examined, 
will  foon  convince  you,  that  however  wife 
the  Contrivers  mav   imagine  themfelves  to 

B  be, 
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be,  a  national  Militia  can  never  be  lb  fettled 
amongft  a  trading,  free  People,  as  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  any  very  great  Emergency. 

But  after  all,  whofe  is  this  Jiandmg  Army, 
that  carries  fo  much  Terror  in  its  very 
Name,  about  which  fo  much  Clamour  has 
been  raifed,  and  fo  many  anniverfary  Ha- 
rangues made,  bothin  Parliament  and  out  of 
it  ?  'Tis  called  indeed  in  common  difcourfe 
the  King's  !  but  for  what  Reafon,  is  hard 
to  fay.  Does  he,  ishe,  indeed,  able  to  main- 
tain it  out  of  his  own  private  Revenue?  'Till 
he  can  do  this,  however  wifely  he  may  be  in- 
truftedwith  the  general  Charge  and  Direction 
of  it  for  the  common  Good,  yet  will  he  never 
be  able  fo  far  to  influence  and  command 
it,  as  to  render  it  fubfervient  to  any  private 
Views  of  his  own,  diftinct  from  the  ge- 
neral Intereft  of  the  State.  Whilft  our 
Officers  have  many  of  them  independant 
Fortunes  ;  whilft  our  Forces  are  paid  by  the 
Nation,  are  a  Part  of  the  Nation,  generally 
refide  in  the  Nation,  and  are  fubject  to  the 
fame  Laws  with  the  reft  of  their  Brethren, 
they  never  can  be  fo  modelled  as  to  bring 
the   leaft   Danger    to   our  Civil   Liberties. 

'Tis  the  Army  of  the   People,  more 

properly  than  of  the  King  j  and  as  it  owes  its 
Being  to,  and  receives  its  Sub/i/ie?ice  wholly 
from,  the  Commons  of  England,  muft  im- 
mediately difband  itfelf,  as.  foon  as  that  Power 
fhall  withdraw  its  annual  Support.     For  it 

has 
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has  long  fince  been  laid  down,  and  muft  be 
admitted,  as  an  undoubted  Truth,  that 
<(  where  an  Army  Jubfijls  upon  the  Pay,  or 
f<  Riches,  of  a  Jingle  Perjon  or  of  a  Nobility, 
*c  that  Army  is  always  monarchical ;  but 
€c  where  an  Army  fubfifts  not  by  the  Riches  of 
"  a  Jingle  Perjon,  nor  of  a  Nobility,  that 
u  Army  is  always  popular.7* 

Again  j  I  doubt  not,  Gentlemen,  but  as 
you  have  already  frequently  had  it  rung  in 
your  Ears,  fo  you  will  again  have  it  re- 
iterated to  you,  as  an  irrefragable  Argu- 
ment of  the  prodigious  Extent  of  the  Injiu* 
ence  of  the  Crown,  that  for  thefe  many 
Years  paft  it  has  conftantly  had  a  Majority  of 
both  Houfes,  to  ratify  whatever  Motions 
have  been  made  in  its  Favour  j  that  it  has 
always  been  able  to  procure  a  parliamentary 

Sanction  to  all  its  Meafures. Where  then, 

will  it  be  afked  you,  is  your  Security  ?  and 
is  not  your  excellent  Constitution  in  the  ut- 
mofl  Danger  of  being  fubverted,  whilft 
its  Guardians  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thus 
fatally  lulled  afleep,  or,  what  is  worfe,  cor- 
rupted into  an  abject  State  of  •  Dependance 
upon  the  Court  ? 

But  as  you  are  wife,  Gentlemen,  you 
will  be  very  cautious  how  you  fuffer  your- 
felves  to  be  amufed  with  fine  Words  and  fe- 
ducing  Harangues,  without  fufficiently  at- 
tending to  Things  themfelves  ;  the  former 
may  deceive  you,  the  latter  cannot.  The 
B  2  Parlia~ 
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Parliament  is,  in  reality,  no  more  depen- 
dant upon  the  King  when  it  confirms  his 
Meafures,  than  when  it  fets  a  Mark  of  Dif- 
grace  upon  them  and  rejects  them,  any  more 
than  the  King  in  his  turn  is  dependant  up- 
on the  Parliament,  when  he  gives  his  AfTent 
to  a  Bill,  which  it  was  in  his  Power  to 
have  refufed. 

If  the  Crown  for  fome  Time  pad  has 
generally  had  the  greater  Part  of  the  Par- 
liament on  its  Side,  is  not  this,  in  fact, 
the  higheft  Encomium  which  can  poffibly 
be  given  to  his  Majefty,  and  to  thofe  worthy 
Perfons,  who  under  his  Aufpices  have  been 
thus  happily  concerned  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  ?  the  mod  natural  and  rational,  as 
well  as  the  moll:  good-natured  Conclufion 
which  can  be  deduced  from  hence,  is,  that 
all  our  great  Affairs  of  State,  both  foreign 
and  domeftic,  have  been  conducted  with 
{o  much  Care,  Wifdom  and  Circumfpec- 
tion,  that  there  has  been  no  Room  for  cen- 
furing,  no  plaufible  Pretence  for  publickly 
condemning  them. 

"  There  is  a  wide  Difference,  fays  a  late 
il  Author,  between  fuch  a  Majority  on  the 
"  Side  of  the  Government,  as  will  fuffcr 
ft  publick  Bufinefs  to  go  on,  by  placing 
<c  fome  Confidence  in  the  AdminiAration, 
<e  and  by  affifting  the  Crown  in  purfuing 
<l  vigorous  Meafures,  when  fuch  are  necef- 
%c  fary  againft  its  Enemies,  on  the  one  hand; 

"  and 
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"  and  fuch  a  Majority,  on  the  other,  as  will 
tc  hearken  implicitly  to  the  Voice,  of  a  Mi- 
"  nifter,  without  any  Attention  to  the  Good 
"  of  the  People.  Without  the  former  of 
ce  thefe,  no  Administration  can  ftand  a 
<e  Moment,  nor  even  the  Government  it- 
"  feif  fublift.  ---But  of  a  Majority  of  the 
il  latter  kind,  I  thank  God,  our  Annals  can 
"  produce  no  In  dance  :  For  I  may  chal- 
<{  lenge  the  moft  malicious  Male-content, 
il  during  all  the  Time  in  which  the  Cla- 
tc  mours  againft  Corruption  have  run  fo 
"  very  high,  that  they  have  been  echoed 
"  by  the  moft  corrupt  amongft  us,  to  pro- 
<c  duce  one  fingle  Inftance  of  any  Law, 
"  which  hath  ftruck  at  the  Root  of  our 
"  Constitution,  or  which  hath  attempted  to 
"  undermine  our  Liberties." 

But  fuppofe,  Gentlemen,  for  Argument's 
fake,  you  mould  even  go  fo  far  as  to  grant 
thefe  pretended  Patriots,  that  all  our  late 
parliamentary  Complaifance  to  the  Throne, 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  that  very  In- 
fluence,   which  is  fo  miferably  complained 

of what  would  be  the  confequence  of 

this  Conceffion  ?  that  the  Crown  is  in- 
creafed  in  real  Power  fince  the  Revolution, 
and,  unlefs  more  Reftraints  are  foon  laid 
upon  it,  in  the  ready  Way  to  fubvert  the  re- 
ferved  and  diftincl:  Rights  of  the  other 
two  Branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  quite 
the.reverfe  !  'Tisa  I  think,  a  cogent,  an  ir- 
refragable 
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refragable  Argument  of  the  Weaknefs  and 
Dependency,  rather  than  the  overbearing 
Strength  and  Authority  of  the  Crown  ; 
'tis  an  Argument,  that  the  other  Members 
of  the  Legiflature,  efpecialiy  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  are  become  thro'ly  fenllble  of 
their  own  Weight  and  Importance  in  the 
Government,  and  will  therefore  be  flattered, 
courted,  gratified,  and  even  payed  for  palling 
thofe  Votes,  and  confirming  thofe  very 
Meafures,  which  the  wifeft  of  them,  at  leafl, 
know  at  the  fame  time  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffarv  for  carrying  on  the  great  Bufinefs 
of  the  Common-wealth.  Very  different 
were  the  Methods,  as  Hiftory  will  fully  in- 
form you,  which  Henry  VI  i  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  took,  when  they  wanted  to  pro- 
cure a  Majority  of  the  Parliament,  in  Fa- 
vour of  their  arbitrary  and  illegal  Schemes. 

But  here,  you  will  be  told,  the  Hazard  be- 
gins ;  for  if  the  Crown  has  Power  enough, 
thro'  Means  of  Money  and  Places,  to  get 
fome  Bills  to  pafs,  which  would  not  other- 
wife,  perhaps,  fo  eafily  have  been  admitted, 
how  do  we  know  where  the  fatal  Mifchief 
will  flop  ?  May  not  this  fame  baneful  In- 
fluence be  at  length  fo  far  extended,  as  to 
get  fuch  Laws  enacted,  as  (hall  refign  our 
Ail,  our  Liberties  and  Properties,  into  the 
Hands  of  an  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  ever- 
watchful  Court  ? 

Eut 
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But  this  Suppofition,  Gentlemen,  in  what- 
ever Light  you  mall  pleafe  to  confider  and 
examine  it,  will  be  found  moil  manifeftly 
weak  and  felf-contradictory  ;  and  thofe  very 
Perfons,  who  out  of  fome  private  Views  of 
their  own,  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  to 
frighten  their  honeft  Neighbours  in  the 
Country  with  the  imaginary  Phantom,  can- 
not but  know  it.  "  As  foon  as  King 
"  Charles  II.  (fays  the  Author  of  the  Dij- 
<c  jertation  upon  Parties)  was  evidently  in 
f*  an  Intereft  different  from  that  of  his 
"  People,  neither  their  Places  nor  their 
"  Penfions  could  hinder  Courtiers  from 
"  voting,  on  many  fignal  Occaiions,  again  & 
"  the  Court ;  nor  protect  either  thofe  who 
"  drew  the  King  into  ill  Meafures,  or  thole 

"  who   complied  with  him  in  them." 

and  fuch  will  ever  be  the  Event,  unlefs  wc 
can  fuppofe  that  the  Majority  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  that  500  Gentle- 
men of  the  firit.  Quality  and  the  largeft 
Share  of  Property  in  the  Nation,  where 
there  is  no  Army,  no  external  Force  to  com- 
pell  them  to  the  bafe  Act,  mould  naffer  them- 
ielves  to  be  feduced  into  a  Confpiracy,  as  it 
were,  to  deliver  up  themfelves,  their  Wives 
and  Children,  their  Relations  and  Friends, 
bound  Hand  and  Foot,  into  the  King's  Power ! 
as  eafily,  and  with  full  as  much  appear- 
ance of   Probability,   may  it  be  fuggefted, 

that 
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that  the  Majority  of  both  Houfes  may  be 
perfuaded,  influenced  or  corrupted  to  de- 
ftroy  themfelves. 

And  for  what  are  they  imagined  capable  of 
thus  giving  up  their  Underftandings,  of  com- 
mitting all  this  abject  Meannefs,  and  of 
becoming  guilty  of  this  enormous  Breach 
of  Truft  ?  What  is  that  almighty  Tempta- 
tion, which  is  fuppofed  powerful  enough  to 
fubjecT:  them  to  this  unnatural  Influence,  and 
to  blind  their  Eyes  to  their  own  certain  Ruin  ? 
Money  !  and  Places  !  But  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  have  too  long  tailed  of  the  delicious 
Sweets  of  Liberty,  to  pait  with  it  for  fuch 
Trifles ;  and  are  too  far  advanced  in  Hiftory 
and  Politicks  not  to  know,  that  from  the 
Moment  they  have  gratified  their  Sovereign 
with  abfolute  Power,  neither  their  Money, 
nor  their  Places,  nor  any  thing  elfe  they 
may  chance  to  be  in  PofTeflion  of,  can  be 
firmly  relied  upon  as  their  own,  but  will 
all  remain  entirely  at  the  Command  and  Dif- 
pofal  of  their  arbitrary  Matter. 

But  after  all,  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  ex- 
amine the  Point  in  queftion  to  the  Bottom, 
you  will  find  the  very  Foundation  of  all 
thefe  affected  Out-cries  againfr.  the  increafing 
Power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  precarious 
Situation  of  your  Liberties,  to  be  weak  and 
abfurd  ;  feeing  'tis  a  mod  undoubted  Fad:,  a 
Fact  confirmed  by  the  Experience  of  every 
Seffion  of  Parliament  for  thefe  many  Years 

part, 
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pari,  that  the  Commons  of  'England  were 
in  general   never  richer,  never   enjoyed    a 
more  entire  Liberty,    never  had  more  In- 
fluence and  Authority   in  the  State,  or  ex- 
ercifed  a  greater  Share  in  the  Government 
than  at  prefent,  except  at  one  certain  Period 
in  our  Annals,  which  no  wife  or  good  Man, 
I  am  certain,  would  wifh  to  have  revived. 
Frefh  Laws  are  continually  paffing  in  their 
Favour,  the  abfolute  Command  of  all  the 
Property  of  their  Country  is  veiled  in  them ; 
in  their  Hands  are  depofited  almoft  all  the 
Places  of  Truft  and  Profit  in  the  Nation  -, 
and    even    the    fovereign    right  of  Peace 
and  War,    however   his    Majefty  may  be 
complimented    with  the  Name,    in  reality 
belongs  to  them  ;  at  leaft  he  will  never  be 
advifed   by  his  Minifters  to  conclude  either 
the   one  or  the  other,  without  being  pre- 
vioufly  afiured,  as  far  as  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit,  that  what  he  does  with 
regard   to  thefe  high   Points,   will   receive 
the  Approbation  of  his  faithful  Commons. 
When  you  are  told  therefore,  as  you  fre- 
quently have  been,   that  an  exclnfive  Place- 
Bill  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  Bribery 
and  Corruption  for  the  future,   but  likewife 
add  more    Weight   to    the   popular  Scale, 
and  render  the  lower  Houfe  of  Parliament 
in  a   great    meafure   independent   of  their 

Sovereign Be  ready  likewife  in  your  turn, 

Gentlemen,    to    afk  thefe  Republicans   in 
C  Ma&s. 
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Mafks,  the  following  questions  :  whether 
encreafing  the  Power  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, be  the  rnoit  natural  way  of  leflening 
Bribery  and  Corruption  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Seat  in  it  ?  or  rather,  whether  it  will  not 
augment  the  Value  of  the  Commodity,  and 
confequently  enhance  the  purchafe-money  ? 
has  not  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fufficient 
Power  and  Authority  already  ?  has  it  not 
full  as  much  as  the  Constitution  fuppofes  it 
fhould  have  ?  and  may  not  any  farther  ad- 
dition made  to  it  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  Common- wealth  ?  can  it  poffibly  be  of 
any  advantage  to  the  Public,  to  have  the 
Commons  in  a  perpetual  Diftruft,  and  always 
at  Variance  with  the  Crown  ?  ever  oppofing 
its  Meafures,  and  finding  Fault  with  the 
Adminiitration,  right  or  wrong  ?  what  fo- 
reign Power  will  venture  to  negociate  with  us, 
or  indeed  may  fafely  confide  in  our  Refolu- 
tions,  upon  this  Supposition  ?  how  (hall  the 
great  Affairs  of  the  Nation  be  properly  car- 
ried on,  if  the  Men  of  Bufinefs  and  Abilities 
are  excluded  from  the  Honour  of  ferving 
their  Country  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 
or,  how  (hall  the  high  and  important  Offices 
of  State  be  duly  difcharged,  if  fuch  as  are 
befc  qualified  to  fhine  in  them,  can  only  be 
employed  in  Parliament  ? 

'Tis  probable  enough  that  fuch  an  exclufive 
Place-Bill,  as  is  contended  for,  was  it  ever 
fufferedtc  pafs  into  an  Act,  would  indeed  ren- 
der 
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der  the  Parliament  entirely  independant  of 

the  King -But  what  would  be  the  confe- 

quence  of  fuch  an  anticonftitutional  Inde- 
pendance  ?  what  it  might  come  to  in  Eng- 
land in  time,  I  mall  not  prefume  to  guefs ; 
but  what,  in  fact,  are  the  bleiTed  effects  of 
a  limilar  inconnection  between  the  King  and 
Diet  of  Poland,  I  hope  I  may  take  the  Li- 
berty of  laying  before  you,  without  giving 

offence  to  any  one. The  moft  wretched 

civil  Regulations  of  any  State  in  Chriften- 
dorn  ;  the  moft  mocking  and  intolerable 
Tyranny  of  the  Landholders  over  their 
Boors  or  Tenants  ;  no  Encouragement 
given  to  Trade  and  Induftry;  a  national 
Army  almoft  without  Pay,  without  Offi- 
cers, without  Difcipline  ;  fenced  Towns 
never  in  proper  Repair  j  Borders  fubject  to 
the  continual  Inroads  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing Nations  ;  Territories  fcill  decreafing  5 
a  Common- wealth  corrupted  by  foreign  Gold, 
diffracted  and  torn  to  pieces  by  mutual 
Jealoufies  and  Sufpicions,  with  a  King  at  its 
Head,  frequently  impofed  upon  it  by  an 
Army  of  Strangers  ;  a  Republic  of  little  or 
no  Weight  in  the  Bailance  of  Europe. 

'Tis  much  in  the  fame  manner  likcwife, 
that  the  feveral  States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire are  independant  of  one  another,  and  of 
their  Emperor  :  but  are  they  better  governed, 
or  more  eafy  and  happy  on  that  account  ? 
C  2  or3 
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or  rather,  are  they  not  by  this  very  means 
rendered  much  weaker,  more  obnoxious  to 
difunion,    and  more  liable   to   be  attacked 
from   without    and    ruined  ?    w  Germany, 
fays  the  famous  Mr.  Harrington,  "  thro*  a 
"  Defect  in  her  Policy  (intending  one  Com- 
"  mon-wealth,  has  made  a   hundred  Mo- 
u  narchies  in  her  Bowels,  whofe  crofs  In- 
<c  terefts  twift  her  Guts)  has  been  the  The- 
t£  atre  of  the  faddeft  Tragedies  under  the 
"  Sun."     To   the  fame   Purpofe  is  what 
Mr.   Vertot  obferves  of  the  ancient  Confti- 
tution    of   Sweden  ;    "  fo  much  Indepen- 
u  dance,  fays  that  Author,  in  the  Subject, 
i(  an  Authority   fo  extremely  limited  in  the 
e<  Prince,    and    fo    little   Union   or   Con- 
<c  nection  between  the  different   Orders  of 
C£  the  State,  all  this  has  been  the  Occafion, 
"  that  this  Kingdom  has  fcarcely  ever  been 
"  free  from  Revolts  and  Civil  Wars."  And 
fo  well  founded,  and  fupported  by  the  Hif- 
tory   of  that  Country,  is  this  remark  of  the 
learned  Frenchman,  that  fcarcely  in  Scotland 
itfelf,  another  of  thefe  inconnecled  and  in- 
dependant  States,  do  we  read  of  more  In- 
vasions,   Seditions,  Rebellions,  Depofitions, 
and  murthering  of  Kings  than  in  Sweden. 

And  is  it  for  fuch  Polities  as  thefe,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  your  pretended  Friends  would 
perfjade  you  to  quit  your  prefent  excellently- 
well- tempered  Conftitution  ?  are  thefe  the 
envied  Bleffings  of  an  abfolutely  indepen- 
dent 
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dant  Diet  or  Parliament  ?  dare  to  be  wife 
enough  to  know  when  you  are  well  ;  and 
reft  Satisfied  with  keeping  things  as  they 
are,  left  thro'  too  eager  a  Defire  of  mend- 
ing the  Conftitution,  you  deprive  yourfelve9 
of  the  fubftantial  Bleffings,  which  you  at 
prefent  enjoy  !  For  I  mall  not  fcruple  to 
aflert,  that,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  Wars 
you  are  fo  necefTarily  engaged  in,  and  that 
confequent  Load  of  Taxes  which  you  la- 
bour under,  you  are  not  only  the  moft  free, 
but  might  be  likewife  the  moft  happy 
People  in  Europe,  would  you  but  truft  to 
what  you  really  feel  yourfelves,  rather  than 
to  what  you  are  told  you  feel  by  others. 
"  'Tis  often  of  pernicious  Confequence,  fays 
ce  a  very  famous  Politician,  to  endeavour  at 
"  being  better  than  well  j  and  not  only  pri- 
"  vate  Men,  but  Bodies  politic,  will  have 
tc  very  ill  Conftitutions,  who  are  always 
<c  tampering  and  trying  Experiments  with 
f*  themfelves." 

A  little  Self-examination  is  fometimcs  as 
neceflary  in  the  political,  as  it  is  in  the 
moral  World,  when  a  Man  is  fincerely  re- 
folved   to  acquaint  himfelf   with  his   true 

State  and  Condition Am  I,  then,  in  anv 

Danger  of  lofing  my  Life,  my  Limbs,  or 
my  Liberty,  by  the  mere  Caprice  of  a  wan- 
ton and  malicious  Courtier,  or  the  impetuous 
Commands  of  a  head-ftrong  Tyrant  ?  is  my 
Property   fafe   from  all- devouring   Ordon- 

i  nances 
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nances  of  an  abfolute  Monarque  ?  are  thero 
any  other  Taxes  levyed  upon  me,  than  fuch 
as  the  united  Wifdom  of  the  Nation  in  a 
free  Parliament  has  thought  expedient  to 
impofe  ?  and  would  not  an  Army  of  favage 
Highlanders,  or  plundering  French,  were 
they  to  live  at  free  Quarters  upon  my  Eftate 
but  a  few  Days  only,  deftroy  more  of  my 
Property,  than  I  have  contributed  to  the 
neceffities  of  the  Publick  for  thefe  many 
Years  paft  ?  are  not  the  true  Interests  of 
Trade  duly  ftudied,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
tected ?  are  not  the  Laws  of  my  Country 
impartially  executed  ?  are  they  ever  re* 
pealed,  fufpended,  or  difpenfed  with,  by 
the  mere  Will  or  Prerogative  of  the  Prince? 
or  are  they  not  made  the  invariable  Rule  of 
the  King's  Conduct  as  well  as  of  mine  ?  "Is 
*{  not  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Letter,  of 
"  the  Conftitution  he  is  to  preferve,  the 
"  fole  Rule  of  his  Government,  and  the 
"  fole  Support  of  his  Power"?  Am  I  not 
permitted,  without  the  lead  Reflxaint  laid 
upon  my  Confcience,  to  ferve  Heaven  in 
my  own  way  ?  what  then  can  a  Subject  rea- 
fonably  expect,  or  defire,  more  than  this 
from  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  Princes  ?  The 
wifeft  and  beft  of  Princes  can  but  protect 
the  Lives  and  Properties,  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious Liberties,  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

their  People  ? You  may  therefore  boldly 

defy   the    beft-read   Hiftorian,    to  affign  a 

fingle 
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fingle  Reign  in  all  our  Annals,  when  thefe 
great  Ends  of  Government  were  more  re- 
ligiously intended,  or  more  generally  ob- 
tained than  under  his  prefent  iVIajefty's  aufpi- 
cious,  mild,  and  fleady  Administration ; 
nay,  you  may  boldly  challenge  the  moft:  dii- 
contented  and  querulous  of  all  his  Subjects 
to  point  out  that  Nation  under  Heaven, 
where  he  will  venture  to  afTert,  that  he 
could  live  fo  happily,  in  all  refpects,  as  he  does 
in  England. 

Are  thefe  Bleflings  then  to  be  encreafed 
to  yourfelves,  Gentlemen,  or  can  you  even 
hope  that  they  will  be  continued  to  your 
Pofterity,  by  lefTening  the  royal  Power,  by 
rendering  it  contemptible,  and  throwing 
more  weight  into  the  Scale  of  the  Com- 
mons ?  the  Hazard  is  certainly  too  great  for 
any  wife  Man  to  wifh  the  Experiment  made 

'£  Our  Conftitution  is  a  Monarchy,  and 

*'  and  tho'  limited,  yet  mult  the  Crown  be 
*'  permitted  a  confiderable  Share  of  Power, 
"  without  which  our  Government,  whatever 
tc  we  may  afterwards  think  fit  to  call  it, 
will  become  of  another  Species  j  a  Spe- 
cies, which  certainly  we  are  not  fitted 
for,  and  which,  as  in  former  Times,  we 
mould  furTer  all  the  Evils  of  Confafion 
in  attempting  to  procure,  and  which, 
when  procured,  we  never  mould  be  able 
to  maintain."  ••-•-•  "  This  Conftitution, 
'tis  true,  may  have  its  Imperfections,  but 

faulty 


<c 
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faulty  as  it  is,  our  Anceftors,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  an  immenfe  Treafure  and  an 
Ocean  of  Englifi  Blood,  have  conveyed 
down  Liberty  to  us  thro'  this  Channel, 
and  we  ought  to  continue  it  on,  as  well 
as  we  can,  to  our  Pofterity,  and  not  to 
give  way  to  the  new-modelling  Schemes 
of  every  extraordinary  Genius.  It  would 
certainly  be  new-modelling  the  Conftitu- 
tion  in  a  great  meafure,  to  take  a  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  that  Power,  which  is 
left  to  the  Crown,  from  the  Crown,  and 
throw  it  into  the  Hands  of  the  other 
Branches  of  the  Legiflature." 
Bat  we  hope  better  things  ;  and  have 
good  grounds  for  thefe  Hopes,  when  we 
confider  the  happy  Choice,  which  you  have 
fo  lately  made,  of  proper  Perfons  to  repre- 
fent  you  in  the  enfuing  Parliament.  You  have 
{hewn,  in  the  moil  effectual  manner,  the  great 
Regard  which  you  bear  the  ancient  Conftitu- 
tion  of  your  Country,  by  having  generally 
conferred  the  high  dignity  of  a  Seat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  fuch  Perfons  as 
have  mod  diftinguimed  themfelves  for  their 
zealous  Affection  to  their  King  and  Country ; 
upon  fuch  Perfons  as  know,  that  as  the 
King  never  has  purfued  any  Intereft  diftincl: 
from  that  of  this  Country,  fo  this  Country 
can  neither  be  happy,  nor  fafe,  but  in  the 
ileady  Support  of  the  Proteftant  Succeflion. 

Entruftetl 
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Entrufted  in  fuch  hands,  it  will  require  no 
great  Skill  in  Divination  to  foretell,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  malicious  Forgeries 
of  lying  Papifts,  the  affected  Out- cries  of 
delpairing  Jacobites,  or  the  lamentable  De- 
clamations of  difappointed  Malecontents, 
your  Liberties,  his  Majefty's  royal  Prero- 
gative, and  our  native  Conftitution  will  be 
preferved  pure  and  inviolate.  You  may  now 
reft  fecure,  that  under  the  prefent  Admi- 
niftration  fupported  by  a  Whig  Parliament, 
every  Thing  will  be  done  for  the  common 
Good,  which  the  hazardous  Circumftances 
of  the  Times  will  permit.  'Tis  not  in  the 
beft-laid  Schemes,  or  the  wifeft  Mortals  to 
command  Succefs ;  all  that  can  reafonably 
be  expected  from  our  Governors,  is,  that 
every  thing  be  done  which  may  deferve  it. 

No  !  Gentlemen  !  you  may  at  all  times 

allure  yourfelves,  that  you  have  no  internal 
Dangers  to  fear  for  your  darling  Conftitution, 
but  from  Tories  and  Republicans.  When 
either  of  thefe  Parties,  thro'  fome  fatal  Co- 
incidence of  Circumftances,  mail  gain  the 
upper  Hand,  mall  get  the  Superiority,  'tis 
then  indeed  time  for  you  to  look  about  you, 
to  ring  the  Alarm-bell,  to  put  yourfelves 
upon  your  beft  Guard,  and  to  watch  every 
Motion  of  the  defperate  Enemy. 

The  Republicans^  indeed,  act  entirely  up- 
on Principle  j    'tis   their  great  and  efpecia! 
D  Bullae's 
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Bufinefs  to  raife  and  encourage  Differences 
between  the  King  and  his  Subjects,  to  in- 
troduce Confufion  into  the  State,  and  thereby 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  Oceanas  and  Uto- 
pias. Only  the  Gentlemen  in  this  Way  of 
thinking  would  do  well  to  reflect  a  little 
more  attentively,  than  they  ufually  do, 
upon  the  prefent  State  of  Great  Britain, 
"  that  it  is  too  far  advanced  in  Luxury, 
"  Magnificence,  great  Eftates,  and  high 
u  Titles,  to  return  to  a  Common -wealth  in 
"  any  Shape  whatfoever  ;  that  the  Envy, 
"  Emulation,  and  Ambition  of  the  proud 
M  and  popular  Land -holders  would  be 
<c  a  perpetual  Occafion  of  their  tearing 
"  one  another,  and  their  Country  to  Pieces, 
<c  were  they  not  all  fubordinate  to  one  fu- 

■c  preme  Head" tc  Without  a  previous 

"  Agrarian,  fays  Mr.  Harrington,  there 
"  canbenoequal Common- wealth:"  and"  a 
"  vicious  and  corrupt  People,  as  Machiavel 
"  well  obferves,  is  not  fo  much  as  capable 
«  of  one." 

As  to  the  Tories,  confidered  as  fuch, 
their  political  Conduct  is  all  over  weak  and 
felf-contradictory.  Their  Principles  and 
Practice  are  at  a  perpetual  Strife  and  Vari- 
ance with  each  other.  They  foberly  main- 
tain the  divine  Right  of  Kings  to  their 
Thrones,  and  yet  are  ever  railing  at  the 
Succeffion  in  their  own  State,  and  labour- 
ing all  they  can,  with  Safety  to  their  Per- 

fons. 
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forts,   to  weaken  and  fubvert  it They 

pretend  to  be  the  moft  zealous  Advocates 
for  the  Prerogative  of  Princes,  yet  are  al- 
ways attempting  to  lefTen  that  of  their  own 

They  proiefs  a  paiTive  as  well  as  active 

Obedience  to  the  fupreme  Power  ;  yet  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofe  every  Meafure,  which  is 
thought  to  come  from  it,  whether  right  or 

wrong. They  only  are  the  true  Friends  of 

Old  England,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
perpetually  murmuring  at,  and  complaining 
of  every  vigorous  Step,  which  is  taken  by 
the  Adminittration,  for  preventing  the  am- 
bitious, faithlefs,  and  encroaching  French 
from  becoming  Matters  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring Shore,   &c. Their  Words,   'tis 

true,  are  the  Words  of  Patriots  and  honeft 
Men,  but  their  Actions  are  the  Actions  of 
concealed  Jacobites.  I  would  by  no  means 
be  thought  to  fix  this  odious  Appellation  up- 
on the  generality  of  them  ;  for  we  have 
their  own  Words,  as  well  as  their  moft 
folemn  Oaths  for  it,  that  they  from  their 
Souls  deteft,  and  abhor,  both  the  Thing  as 
well  as  the  Name — If  it  be  abfurd  therefore, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Difertatisti  upon 
Parties  tells  us  it  is,  to  impute  to  the 
Tories  that  now  are,  the  Principles  which 
were  laid  to  their  Charge  formerly,  is  it  not, 
at  leaft,  incumbent  upon  the  Gentlemen  c£ 
this  Denomination,  either  freely  to  own, 
P  z  that 
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that  they  are  now  become  downright  Re- 
publicans, or  elfe  to  give  us  a  more  certain 
Clue  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  trace  out 
and  explain  the  Grounds  of  their  prefent  po- 
litical Conduct  ?  for  that  they  are  not 
Whigs,  nor  defire  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fuch,  the  Healths  they  drink,  the  Songs 
they  fing,  the  Infinuations  they  are  con- 
tinually dropping,  and  a  thoufand  other  Cir- 
cumflanceSj  will  Sufficiently  inform  us. 

Nor  let  the  Whigs  be  charged  with  In- 
confiftency,  and  accufed  of  having  reced- 
ed from  the  Principles  which  they  for- 
merly proferTed,  when  they  become  Ad- 
vocates for  the  Crown,  and  AiTertors  of  the 
royal  Prerogative.  They  always  were,  and 
every  true  Whig  ftili  is,  for  maintaining  an 
equal  Ballance  of  Power  between  the  fe- 
veral  Orders  of  the  Legislature.  This  is  the 
fare  Characteristic  by  which  you  may  al- 
ways know  them  ;  they  are  againfl  an  over- 
bearing, a  domineering,  an  unconstitutional 
Power  in  whatever  Hands  it  may  chance  to 
be  lodged.  Does  the  Ballance  feem  to  in- 
cline to  the  Crown  ?  they  are  for  lightning 
that  Scale  :  does  the  Side  of  the  Nobility,  or 
Commons,  preponderate  ?  they  are  for 
throwing  more  Weight  into  the  other  Scales. 

'Tis  Tyranny,  'tis  Oligarchy,  'tis  Con- 

fufion   they  oppofe  ;    'tis   the   Constitution, 
which    they     are     always    labouring    to 

preferve 
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preferve   free  and  inviolate.     <£  Thefe  are 
"  they   who    walk,    as   it  were,    the  Per- 
**  ambulations  of  the  Government,  and  who 
"  think    it   their  Duty  to    keep   the  true 
C{  and  old    Boundaries  and   Landmarks  of 
"  the    State,    and    not    to    fet    up    new. 
"  Thefe  are   they  who  guard  Prerogative, 
*'  Privilege  and  Liberty,   fo  as  none  of  them 
"  intrench    upon    the  other :"     Thefe  are 
they,   who  preferved  you  from  the  threat- 
ning   Dangers  of  the  laft    Rebellion,  and 
from    whom  alone   you  mull;  expect  Re- 
lief,   mould   the    fame    threatning   Alarms 
once  more  attack  you  :  thefe  are  they  who 
are    continually  watching  for  the  Preferva- 
tion   of  Europe^    and    from  whofe    Heady 
Counfils  and  Advice  to  their  Sovereign,  you 
can  alone  hope  to  put   an  honourable  End 
to  this  burthenfome,  tho'  neceflary,  War. 

In  fhort,  a  true  and  confident  Whig  is  a 
Balancer,  a  Mediator  j  always  againft  Vi- 
olence,   and    againfr.    Encroachment   from 

whatever   quarter    it    is    derived Under 

a  Henry  VHIth,  a  Charles,  or  a  James, 
he  is   a    Countryman   ;    under  a  William, 

or  zGeorge,  he  is  a  Courtier Still  a  Friend 

to  Law,  Truth,  Juftice  and  the  EftablHh- 
ment.  Such  were  the  great  Clarendon  and 
Southhampton  ;  fuch  the  Lords  Somers  and 
Godolphin ;  fuch  was  the  late  Earl  of  Or- 
forJi    and  fuch  are  thofe  illuftrious  Perfons, 

wh© 
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who  are,  at  prefent,  eenerally  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  the  greateft  Share  of  his  Majefty's 
Favour  and  Counfils. /  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  Moft  Faithful 

and 

Mojl  Devoted 

Servant 
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AN    HISTORICAL 


Upon  the  Ballance  of  Civil  Power 
in  E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 


ALL  Hail  to  Old  England  !  may  Jhe  for 
ever  flourijh  !  may  Jhe  Jlill  enjoy  her 
liberty ',  her  laws,  and  ancient  Confuta- 
tion ! Thefe  are  the  pious  breath- 
ings of  nature  and  virtue,  the  daily  praye;s  of 
patriots  and  true  EngliJJjmen,  and  even  the  cane 

of  traitors   and  pretenders but  what  are  the 

ideas  annexed  to  thefe  popular  and  darling  terms  ? 
what  the  Old  England To  frequently  toafted,  and  fo 
loudly  talked  of,  and  what  that  ancient  govern- 
ment and  conftitution  fo  fairly  avowed,  and  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  both  by  Friends  and  Ene- 
mies ? 

The  whole  people  of  England^  together  with 
their  king,  are  to  be  confidered  as  one  body,  and 
may  be  affirmed  to  be  a  limited  or  popul  r  mo- 
narchy ;  a  kingdom  of  freemen  ;  a  realm,  where 
nothing  is  abfolute  but  the  law  ;  where  no  law 
can  be  made,  reverfed  or  altered,  but  by  the 
common  confent  of  the  king  and  each  houfe  of 
parliament  i  and  where  the  rights,    as   well   as 

duties, 
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duties  of  both  prince  and  people,  are  prefcribed 
and  bounded  by  the  laws  in  being. 

The  King  is  flip-  =me,  and  to  be  obey'd  in  all 
lawful  commands. 

The  Nobility  have  an  authority  natural  and  he- 
reditary, and  are  constituted  a  ftanding  council 
to  the  throne,  and  the  chief  court  of  judicature 
over  the  people ;  and  it  is  prefumed  their  advices 
will  be  falutary  to  their  country,  when  their  pro- 
perty is-  fo  confiderable  ;  and  that  their  decrees 
will  be  confiftent  with  that  honour,  which  they 
ought  to  prefer  before  life  irfelf. 

The  Commons  have  a  power  temporary  and  de- 
legated ;  but  as  they  avowedly  reprefent  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  as  they  are  chofen 
for  that  office  in  preemption  of  their  virtue, 
their  large  property,  their  fuperior  wifdom,  their 
loyalty  to  their  king,  and  their  love  to  their  coun- 
try, the  law  fuppofes,  that  thefe  will  be  the  prin- 
ciples to  guide  their  debates  and  fix  their  refolu- 
tions. 

Without  the  common  confent  of  each  of  thefe 
orders,  no  law  can  be  made  of  any  force  or  ob- 
ligation ;  but  when  once  made,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  factions  and  animofities,  and  for  the  better 
regulation  and  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  the  execu- 
tion thereof  remains  entirely  in  the  king,  whofe 
officers,  from  the  highefb  to  the  loweft,  tho*  his 
own  perfon  be  unchallengable  and  facred,  for 
the  fake  of  public  juftice,  are  always  liable  to  have 
ii\t\.  conduct  examined  into  by  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  or  may  be  arraigned  and  condemned 
tor  any  male-ad miniftrations,  even  in  their  mat- 
ter's own  courts. 

But  as  the  three  orders  above,  are  the  efifential 
and  neceffarily-conftituent  parts  of  the  Englijh 

njlature^ 
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tegiilature,  fo  its  virtue  and  continuance  depend 
entirely  upon  the  juft  and  proportionable  weight 
and  influence  of  thefe  orders ;  fo  that  each  of  them 
be  able  to  contribute  its  part,  and  difcharge  its 
office  with  freedom  and  independence,  that  neither 
have  power  to  invade  the  diftincfc  and  referved 
rights  of    the  other  two,  or  of  either  of  them 

■ This  is  Old  England,  and  this  its  conftitu- 

tion,  and  whofoever  makes  ufe  of  thefe  ex- 
preflions  with  other  ideas  or  contrary  intentions, 
he  mult  be  either  weak  in  his  understanding, 
or  an  enemy  of  his  country. 

Not  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  this  excellent  con- 
ftiturion,  to  have  been  firft  brought  into  being  in 
its  full  proportion,  ftrength  and  vigour!  it  has 
had  its  infancy,  its  weakneffes  and  extravagancies  ; 
and  has  grown  up  to  maturity  thro'  a  thoufand 
dangers,  toils  and  ftruggles.  It  has  been  forced 
to  encounter  with  foreign  invafions  and  domeftic 
trcafons,  and  after  various  mocks  and  convulfions, 
ithasftill  recovered  itfelf  with  new  life  and  vigour^ 

The  equilibrium  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  whole,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  exorbi- 
tant fwellings  of  the  parts,  and  has  feverally  given 
way  to  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  factions  of 
nobles,  and  popular  tumults  and  infurrecfions. 
We  have  feen  the  barons  fetting  up  and  depofing 
monarchs  at  their  pleafure,  monarch  in  their  turn 
who  have  arbitrarily  trampled  upon  the  laws,  and 
infulted  their  parliaments  ;  and  again  parlia* 
?nents,  who  have  given  up  their  fovereigns  to 
prifon  and  to  death.  We  have  feen  a  clergy  fetting 
up  for  themfelves  a  power  independent  of  all,  and 
fuperior  to  all,  under  the  vain  pretence  of  a  papal 
Jfupremacy  ;  and  an  infolent  Jlrcitocracy  has 
taken  upon  them  to  purge  the  fenate,  to  degrade 
E  the 
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the  nobility,  to  arraign  and  murther  their 
lawful  fovereign,  and  to  govern  all  by  the 
iword. 

How  much  then  are  we  indebted  to  provi- 
dence, and  to  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of  our  brave 
anceftors,  that  after  fo  many  conflicts  we  are  yet 
unvanquiflied  ?  How  can  we  be  thankful  enough, 
in  what  characters  (hall  we  defer ibe  or  exprefs 
our  gratitude,  that  we  are  yet  freemen  and  En- 
glijhmen,  that  we  are  yet  in  pofleflion  of  our  laws 
and  properties,  that  our  jultly  boafled  constitu- 
tion has  furvived  fo  many  dangers,  and  even 
been  improved  and   made   perfect  thro'  fuffer- 


mgs  ? 


But  all  this  will  better  and  more  diftinctly  ap- 
pear, if  we  take  a  fhort  historical  view  of  its 
beginning  and  progrefs. 

I'his  Kingdom,  like  all  others  of  the  Gothic 
eftablijhment,  was  originally  founded  upon  this 
plained:  principle  of  nature  or  common  fenfe,  that 
what  concerns  all  Jhould  he  ultimately  determined  by 
all.  A  fenateconfulting  and  propofing,  a  whole 
nation  afTenting,  and  a  (ingle  perfon  executing, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  earlieft,  fo  is  it  perhaps  the 
moft  perfect  plan  of  civil  empire,  which  can  be 
invented.  This,  however,  was  that  form  oi 
government,  under  which  our  brave  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceftors  lived  in  their  native  country, 
during  their  abode  upon  the  continent,  and  this 
the  very  model  which  they  brought  with  them, 
and  erected  in  this  ifland,  after  they  had  with 
almoft  infinite  labour  and  difficulty  conquered 
it  from  the  ftruggling  liritons. 

The  governors  of  each  mire  or  diftrict,  with 
fome  few  others,  whofe  years,  experience,  and 
offices  in  the  date,  gave  them  the  character  of  a 

fuperior 
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fuperior  wifdom,  with  the  king  at  their  head, 
regularly  compofed  the  Senate  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  whofe  peculiar  province  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  general  intereftof  their  country,  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  embafTadors,  to  decide  con- 
troverfies  between  the  fubjecls  in  the  lad  refort, 
to  correct  and  reform  the  old  cuftoms,  and  to 
draw  up  new  laws  and  orders  ;  whilft  the  body 
of  the  people,  that  is,  all  the  native  freemen, 
were  either  fummoned  to  attend  by  the  fupreme 
magiftrate,  or  met  of  themfelves  at  certain  dated 
times,  to  determine  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  whatever  elfe  might  be  propofed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  fenate,  for  their  deliberation. 
In  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  we  are  too  apt 
to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  deceived  with  our  mo- 
dern views  and  notions  of  things  ;  we  compare 
ancient  with  prefent  times,  and  generally  prefer 
the  former  to  the  latter,  tho'  perhaps  there  is 
fcarcely  any  foundation  in  nature,  even  for  mak- 
ing the  comparifon,  much  lefs  for  giving  the 
preference  where  we  ufually  do.  For  not  only 
our  own  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  trade,  in- 
creafe  of  wealth  and  people,  improvements  in 
the  fciences,  and  other  circumftances,  are  in  a  per- 
petual flux  and  variation,  and  become  quite  dif- 
ferent in  a  long  feries  of  years,  but  thofe  like- 
wife  of  the  neighbouring  nations  undergo  as  con- 
fiderable  a  change,  and  yet  are  we,  in  prudence, 
obliged  to  alter  in  a  great  meafure  our  ufual  con- 
duel;,  and  to  fteer  our  political  veflel  by  their  mo- 
tions.  Give  me  leave   therefore  plainly  and 

fimply  to  defcribe  perfons  and  things,  juft  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  arife  out  of  the  remains  of  our 
ancient  hiftory  :  and  as  I  am  utterly  againft  draw- 
ing invidious  parallels  myfelf,  between  thefe  very 
E  z  remote 
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remote  ages  of  our  common-wealth  and  the  pre* 
fent  times  •,  I  may  prefume  to  hope,  that  my 
reader  likewife  will  fpare  himfelf  the  needlefs 
trouble,  and  not  do  it  tor  me.    But  to  procede  — 

Dunug  this  infancy  of  our  Englijh  conjlituticn 
as  no  civil  taxes  were  ordinarily  impofed,  as 
neither  {laves  nor  foreigners  were  ufually  admitted 
to  bear  arms  lor  the  date,  as  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom was  compofed  entirely  of  die  landholders,  who 
were  all  ready  to  ferve  their  country  in  perfon  at 
their  own  expence,  and  the  king  had  very  little 
more  property  than  what  arofe  from  the  de- 
mefnes  of  the  crown,  and  the  product  of  his  own 
private  eftate,  which  was  not  much  more  consi- 
derable than  what  many  of  his  fubjects  pollened, 
there  could  not  be  the  lead  danger  of  his  being 
able  to  introduce  a  tyranny  ;  there  could  be  no 
ftruggle  between  him  and  his  people  for  the  fu- 
periority  :  for  as  the  overbalance  of  property 
was  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  there  like- 
wife  was  the  whole  weight  of  the  national  power. 

It  was  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  king  to  lead 
his  brethren,  the  army  of  the  State,  againfi; 
their  foreign  enemies,  (at  which  times  he  feems 
to  have  been  veiled  with  an  extraordinary  power)  as 
likewife  to  take  care  that  the  civil  regulations  were 
duly  executed  at  home.  But  as  thefe  regulations 
were  by  no  means  of  his  own  making,  fo  dared 
he  not  at  any  time  to  tranfgrefs  them,  without: 
violating  the  fecurity  he  had  given,  and  the  oath  he 
had  taken  upon  his  admiffion  to  his  high  office, 
to  obferve  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country, 
and  thereby  rendering  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the 
difcoment,  and  fuperior  power  of  his  people.  For 
pp{  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  in  France  likewife 

an?} 
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and  Spain,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  wherever  the 
Gothic  form  of  government  was  originally  in- 
ftituted,  and  the  ballance  of  power  lodged  in  the 
fubjedl's  hands,  if  their  princes  at  any  time  wan-, 
tonly  attempted  to  fet  up  for  arbitrary  and  inde- 
pendent power,  and  to  govern  by  their  own 
wills,  inftead  of  making  the  cuftoms  of  their 
country  the  rule  of  their  conduct;  if  their  enormous 
vices,  or  natural  incapacity,  rendered  them  unfit 
toprefide  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration  of  war 
and  peace,  they  were  eafily,  and  without  much 
ceremony,  fet  afide  from  reigning,  and  another 
of  their  family  placed  upon  the  throne  in  their 
ftead. 

The  factions  therefore,  or  parties,  which  we 
read  of  as  fubfifting  in  thefe  early  ages  of  our 
European  governments,  were  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  between  the  kings  and  their  kingdoms, 
but  between  the  prince  and  fome  particular  over- 
grown governor  of  a  province,  or  general  of  an 
army,  whofe  extenfive  property,  whofe  fkill  and 
reputation  in  war,  whofe  numerous  relations  and 
dependants  made  him  a  match,  even  for  the  fu- 
preme  magiftrate  himfelf.  This  was  exactly  the 
cafe,  during  the  ConfefTor's  reign,  between  that 
prince  and  the  famous  Godwin  and  his  family. 
For  the  great  conteft  with  the  earl  of  Kent  was 
riot  about  national  grievances,  whatever  might 
be  falfely  pretended  by  Edward's  enemies  of 
Jiis  partiality  to  the  Normans,  but,  in  reality,  for 
the  preheminence,  which  of  them  fhould  be  the 
fuperior,  and  give  the  lav/  to  the  other  as  well  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom — and  if  thefe  intdtine 
divifions  did  not  happen  oftner,  as  might 
have  been  expected  amongft  a  rough,  fierce  and 
ambitious  people,  it  muft  be  wholly  imputed  to 

the 
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the  efficacy  of  that  ancient  law  of  nature,  which 
ftill  obtained  amongft  our  anceftors,  of  dividing 
the  father's  whole  eftate,  both  real  and  perfonal, 
amongft  his  children.  For  this  diftribution  of  the 
father's  property,  like  a  natural  Agrarian,  fixed 
the  ballance  of  civil  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  many,  preferved  a  kind  of  perpetual  equilibrium 
amongft  the  landholders,  and  kept  the  great  men 
from  overpowering  one  another  or  their  prince. 

The  acquifition  of  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  introduced  a  considerable  alteration  in 
its  civil  government,  and  placed  the  ballance  of 
power  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  what  it 
had  hitherto  been.  The  demefnes  of  the  crown, 
as  well  by  the  addition  of  the  immenfe  private 
eftate  of  the  laft  king  and  his  family,  as  by  other 
large  con  fi  feat  ions,  were  fo  vaftly  augmented, 
that  what  with  the  arbitrary  contributions  raifed  at 
pleafure  upon  the  affrighted  Englijh,  and  his  own 
ordinary  income  growing  out  of  more  than  1400 
manours  and  lordfhips  appropriated  to  the  crown, 
the  Conquerour's  whole  revenue  has  been  computed 
at  more  than  1060  /.  per  day  ; — an  immenfe  fum 
this  at  that  time,  when  there  was  no  intereft 
money  to  pay  for  debts,  when  there  was  neither 
army  nor  fleet  to  maintain  out  of  it,  and  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  modern  French  politician,  would 
eaflly  have  purchafed  the  liberties  of  his  people. 
— But  it  was  happy  for  his  Subjects,  that  their 
king,  trufting  entirely  to  the  ftrength  of  his  arm, 
thought  he  had  no  need  of  a  formal  conveyance 
and  furrender  of  what  he  was  able  to  feize  at 
his  pleafure. 

Nor  was  this  all  •,  for  William  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  maintain  the  Englijb  in  their  prefent 
ftate   of  fubjeetion,    and  to  take  from  them  all 

probability 
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probability  of  fuccefs,  mould  they  hereafter  at- 
tempt to    recover  their   ancient  rights,    and  to 
{hake   off  the  grievous  yoke   which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  faften  about  their  necks,   not  only 
plundered  the  moil  confiderable  of  them  of  their 
perfonal   eftates,    and  feized  upon   their   lands  i 
but  farther,  when  he   diftributed  thefe  lands  a- 
mongft  the  leaders  of  his  victorious  army  (which 
he  did,  not  as  lord  of  the  fee,  but  as  their  gene- 
ral only,  and  according  to   the  compact  he  had 
entered  into  with  them  before  they  undertook  the 
hazardous   expedition)  it   was  with  this  exprels 
condition  annexed  to  the  grant,    that  each  man 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land   which  mould   be   affigned  to  him, 
mould  be  always  ready  upon  every  lawful  fum- 
mons,     with    a    determinate    number    of    able 
men,  to  defend  the  perfon  of  the  king,   and  one 
another  in  their  newly-gotten  eftates,  againft  all 
attacks  whatever,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

This  kind  of  tenure,  or  ajfociation  rather,    as 
it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  and   might  not 
improperly  have  been  termed,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  conqueror's  reign,  was  extended  to  all 
the  reft  of  his  kingdom  -,    which,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  was  pretty  accurately  furveyed,  and  divided 
into  about  62,000  knight's  fees,  each  of  which 
was  to  fupply  one  foldier,  when  its  proprietor  was 
duly  called  upon.     For  the  harrafTed,  oppreffed, 
and  enflaved  natives  were  glad  to  hold  the  poor 
remains  of  their  paternal  fortunes  under  any  con- 
ditions, rather  than  to  kt  them  continue,  as  they 
then  were,  precarious,  at  the  will  and  command 
of  their  infolent  mafters. 

Thus  was  a  new  kind  of  influence,  and  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  nation,    acquired   by   the 
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crown  j  but  as  ic  was  not  at  firft  fufKcientty 
underftood,  fo  neither  was  it  kept,  or  turned  to 
fo  advantageous  an  account,  as  it  might  have 
been.  For  the  king  by  an  ill-judged  liberality, 
or  profufion  rather^  transferred  the  ballance  of 
property  from  the  body  of  the  people,  where 
he  found  ic  when  he  firft  entered  the  ifland,  into 
the  pofTeffion  of  a  few  of  the  greater  Norman 
Barons.  To  Hugh  Lupus,  for  inftance,  was 
affigned  the  whole  county  of  Chefter  ;  to  the  earl  of 
Moreton  and  Cornwall  were  given  739  manours  ; 
to  Alan  earl  of  Britain  and  Richmond  442  ;  to 
Geofry  bifhop  of  Conflance  280  ;  and  to  others 
other  grants  were  made  in  the  fame  extravagant 
proportion.  Thus  whilft  the  monarch  was  la- 
bouring to  deftroy  the  foundation  of  a  fuccefsful 
rebellion  in  his  new  fubjects,  he  ran  with  vio- 
lence into  the  other  extreme,  and  laid  the  ground- 
work of  perpetual  factions  in  his  old  ones. 

The  king,  however,  elated  by  his  continual 
fucceffes  in  war,  and  puffed  up  with  the  high  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired  from  his  many 
conquefts,  tho'  he  had  thus  parted  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  with  the  finevvs  of  power,  yet  thought  he 
might  ftill  go  on  to  rule  by  the  mere  terror 
of  his  name.  Bold,  daring,  intrepid,  the  judg- 
ment which  he  feems  naturally  to  have  had,  was 
too  frequently  obliged  to  yield  to  the  violence  of 
his  pafllons.  He  imagined  that  as  nothing  was  too 
difficult  for  him  to  attempt,  fo  no  one  would 
have  courage  enough  to  withftand  or  difpute  his 
commands.  His  fubjects  therefore  in  general, 
both  Nonna?is  as  well  as  Engli/b^  he  now  began 
to  treat  as  his  flaves  and  valTals  •,  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom,  which,  with  fo  much  folemnity,  he 
had  fworn  to  obferve,  he  defpifed  j   nor  would 

he 
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he  lubmit  to  any  other  counfil,  or  direction,  thaa 
what  his  own  impetuous  will  fuggefted. 

Here  then  it  was  that  his  fuperior  nobility  ^ 
thole  perfons  more  efpecially  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  his  profufenei^,  who  had  gotten  the 
greateft  part  of  the  property  of  the  Englijh  nation 
into  their  hands,  and  who  were,  indeed,  the  only 
perfons  who  had  any  thing  confiderable  to  lofe* 
began  to  catch  the  alarm,  to  perceive  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  the  encroaching  power  of  the  crown, 
and  to  take  early  meafures  to  prevent  the  fatal 
'confequences  of  it.  They  faw  plainly,  that  their 
haughty  matter  was  pleafed  to  look  upon  him- 
felf  as  actual  lord  of  the  whole  fee  of  his  king- 
dom, and  his  people  as  his  tenants,  and  mere  de- 
pendants. The  fervices  which  he  exacted  from 
them,  and  their  families,  for  the  lands  which  they 
had  been  put  in  pofTefTion  of  as  joint  adventurers, 
as  fliarers  with  him,  and  afliftants  in  the  conqueft 
of  England,  were  continually  growing  upon  them  % 
and  thole  very  conditions  under  which,  for  the 
fake  of  the  common  good,  they  had  agreed  to 
hold  their  eftates,  that  original  ajfociation* 
which  they  had  at  firft  entered  into,  as 
the  bed  and  fureft  means  to  defend  their  new  ac- 
quifitions,  was  now  made  a  handle  to  draw  their 
chains  the  clofer. — However  plentiful  the  revenue 
of  the  king  might  be,  however  great  his  forces* 
they  could  not  in  the  end  but  be-  found  unequal  to 
the  united  ftrengthof  his  nobility. — — The  party 
therefore  is  foon  formed  ;  the  Normans,  or  fupe- 
rior barons,  take  the  lead,  whilft  the  generality  of 
the  Englifh join  in  the  alliance,  to  defend  their  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges  againft  the  exorbitant 
invafions  of  the  crown,  and  to  reltore  the  equi- 
table laws  and  cuftoms  the  nation  had  fo  happily 
F  lived 
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lived  under,    during    the   reign  of    good    king 
Edward. 

Such  was  the  original  of  thofe  long  and  heavy 
wars,  which  enfued  between  our  firft  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  and  their  barons.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  difpute  for  the  fuperiority,  which  of  them  mould 
give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and  have 
the  chief  management  and  direction  of  the  riches 
and  ttrength  of  the  nation. But  it  was  a  dif- 
pute between  our  kings  and  their  barons  only ;  nor 
was  the  body  of  the  people,  the  bulk  of  the 
kingdom,  any  otherwise  concerned  in  the  fierce* 
and  ruinous  contention,  than  as  their  particular 
attachments,  connections,  or  dependencies,  com- 
pelled them  to  follow  one  fide  or  the  other. 

But  neither  force,  nor  art,  nor  policy  will  long 
avail  againft  the  overbalance  of  property.  The 
Barons,  in  confequence  of  their  large  eftates,  at 
length,  gain  the  upper  hand  :  their  kings  are 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fuperior  power,  and 
to  fubmit  to  fuch  laws  and  limitations  of  their  fo- 
vereignty,  as  the  conquerors  were  pleafed  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them  ;  the  royal  prerogative  is  re- 
ftrained  and  bounded  by  public  ads  and  charters  ; 
and  the  form  of  government  from  a  popular-mo- 
narchy, as  it  had  been  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
was  now  become  an  ariftocratical  one. 

But  vain  had  been  all  their  ftruggles,  and  in- 
effectual the  utmofl  efforts  of  the  barons,  had  not 
the  Conqueror  himfelf  (as  has  been  hinted  above) 
been  guilty  of  a  fundamental  error  in  his  politics, 
upon  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  thefe  fees,  tenures, 
or  baronies,  in  fuffering  them  to  become  heredi- 
tary, and  in  conftnting  that  the  eldeft  fon  fingly, 
or  the  next  heir  of  the  defunct  baron,  as  foon  as 
he  was  able  to  perform  his  homage,  and  the  other 

fer  vices 
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fervices  required  of  him,  fhould  of  courfe  fucceed 
to  the  vacant  fee.     For  by  this  means  not  only 
the  name,  but  the  attachments  likewife,  and  in- 
tereds,   of  the  fird  family  were  dill  preferved  en^ 
tire  ;   the   tenants  and  dependants  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  children  or  fuccefibrs  of  their  former 
lord,  and   that  natural  Agrarian,  which  had  for- 
merly maintained  a  kind  of  ballance  between  the 
feveral   landholders,  was  taken  away.     For  had 
not  this  been  the  cafe,  and  had  thefe  edates  been 
originally   fo  granted,    as    to    have  been   made 
revertible  to  the  crown,   as  an  ecclefiafticai  be- 
nefice returns  to  its  former  patron  upon  the  death 
of  the  incumbent,    and   as   thane-land  was   for- 
merly bedowed    upon   their  attendants    by    our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,   the  power  of  the  barons  mud 
foon  have  been  reduced,  and  rendered  as   obfe- 
quious  to  the   commands  of  their  prince,  as  the 
'Turkljh  Timariots    are    to   thole   of  the  Grand 
Seignior. 

After  the  lad  great  and  mod  folemn  publica- 
tion of  the  grand  charter  in  Henry  the  third's  time, 
our  bed  and  wiled  princes,  well  knowing  how 
vain  it  was  to  druggie  againd  the  letter  of  written. 
laws,  and  to  break  thro'  the  mighty  power  of 
their  nobility,  with  which  they  were  environed, 
remained  fatisfied  with  that  fhare  of  power  and 
authority,  which  the  prefent  conditution  gave 
them,  and  turned  their  whole  thoughts  to  military 
atchievements  and  foreign  conqueds,  whither  the 
warlike  genius  of  their  people  more  efpecially  in- 
vited them.  We  read,  indeed,  of  fome  weak  princes, 
now  and  then  an  Ed-zuard  or  a  Richard^  who  took 
a  contrary  courfe,  who  endeavoured  to  reign  in- 
dependently of  their  nobility,  and  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  thole  laws  which  their  predecedbrs 
F  z  ln.\ 
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had,  with  fo  much  folemnity,  alTented  to,  but  they 
were  quickly  found  light  in  the  bal lance  and 
wanting  ;  and  the/  the  firft  fury  of  the  tempeft 
generally  fpent  itfelf  upon  the  Gaveftcns  and 
Spencers,  upon  thofe  ill -judging  and  hated  mi- 
nifbers  who  had  advifed  the  rafn  attempt  ;  yet  did 
not  the  perfon  of  the  king  himfelf  always  ef- 
cape  the  refentment  or  his  deceived  and  irri- 
tated barons. 

The  terrible  factions,  and  confequent  civil 
wars,  which  afterwards  arofe,  concerning  the 
fuccelTion  of  the  houies  of  'J  ork  and.  Lancafter  to 
the  crown,  tho''  verv  deftruclive  of  the  foreign 
glory,  ond  extremely  fatal  to  the  internal  peace 
and  tranquility  of  the  kingdom,  yet  do  they  not 
fo  properly  fail  under  our  prefent  difquifition,  as 
they  were  merely  accidental,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
and  did  not  immediately  refult  from  the  ballance 
of  power.  The  difpute,  in  this  cafe,  was  not, 
as  it  had  lately  been,  between  the  king  and  his 
nobility,  but  in  reality,  between  the  greater 
barons  themfelves,  the  Bauforts,  the  Nevilles, 
the  Piercies,  £?V.  which  of  them  fliould  have 
the  greateft  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom by  letting  up  a  prince  of  their  own,  who, 
as  he  owed  his  eflablifhment  to  their  popularity, 
intereft,  and  the  force  of  their  arm,  mould  (till 
continue  to  be  managed  and  directed  by  their 
counfils. — The  perfon  upon  whofe  head  the  crown 
chanced  to  be  placed,  had  very  little  elfe  to  do 
but  to  temporife,  to  divide  his  potent  fubjects 
amonglt  themfelves,  and  by  fiding  fometimes 
with  one  faction  of  them,  and  fometimes  with 
another}  to  weather  the  ftorm  as  well  as  he  could, 
tho'  generally  he  was  pretty  fure  of  being  fufferer 
in  the  event. 

The 
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The  union  of  the  two  contending  houfes  in  the 
the  perfonsof  Henry  the  feventb  and  his  queen,  put 
the  fir  ft  effectual  (top  to  thofe  fierce  and  bloody 
wars,  which  had  fo  long  deftroyed  the  internal 
peace,   and  exhaufted  the  whole  flrength  of  the 

kingdom. This  prince,  bred  up  in  the  fevere 

fchool  of  affliction,  grave,  thoughtful,  thrifty, 
provident,  and  efpecially  famous  for  his  political 
fkill,  law  himfelf  quietly  feated  upon  the  throne, 
and  acknowledged  as  their  lawful  fovereign  by  the 
whole  nation,  with  a  general  calm  around  him, 
■ But  how  long  could  he  hope  that  this  tran- 
quility would  continue  !  his  title,  he  well  knew, 
was  very  queftionable  and  precarious  \  there  were 
many  pretenders  to  the  thrQne,  and  he  had 
reafon  to  fear,  that  as  he  owed  his  advancement 
entirely  to  the  favour  of  the  nobility,  fo  muft  he 
flill  depend  upon  their  good  [  leafure  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  profperity.  For  his  own  ex-* 
perience,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  his  predecefTors, 
had  fufficiently  convinced  him,  that  the  crown 
was  entirely  at  their  difpofal. 

Was  there  then  no  way  to  be  invented,  by  which 
he  might  hope  to  weaken  this  over-grown  power  of 
his  barons,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  emancipate 
himfelf  and  his  fuccefibrs  from  that  ftate  of  de- 
pendance,  in  which  they  had  been  fo  long  kept 
fettered  ?  By  open  force  it  was  eafy  to  forefee, 
that,  whilft  they  were  pofTefTed  of  fuch  vaft  quan- 
tities of  land,  whilft  their  property  was  fo  exien^ 
five,  and  the  number  of  retainers,  followers  and 
dependants  they  were  able  to  maintain  fo  great, 
there  was  no  profpect  of  fucceeding  •,  it  was 
impofiible  to  fhake  off  their  yoke  and   prevail 

againft  them. Policy  therefore  was   the  only 

refcurce   he  had  left,    to   effectuate  what  he  fo 

eagerly 
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eagerly  wifhed  for.  The  fame  (hare  of  property, 
when  thrown  into  a  multitude  of  hands,  might 
not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  formidable  to  the  crown, 
as  when  retained  in  the  poffeflion  of  few.  The 
prefent  juncture  was  extremely  favourable  to  his 
views,  and  the  king  wife  enough  to  make  his 
own  ufe  of  it. 

The  ruinous  civil  wars,  which  the  nobility 
had  fo  long  fuftained  one  againft  another,  had 
by  degrees  wholly  extinguished  fome  of  the  moft 
ancient  and  potent  families  in  the  nation,  and 
greatly  reduced  others  •,  their  perfonal  eftates 
were  exceffively  exhausted,  and  the  lands  of  al- 
rooft  all  of  them  encumbered  with  heavy  debts. 
Thus  opprefTed  in  their  private  circumflances, 
there  was  a  general  uneafinefs  amongft  them  : 
they  all  wifhed  for  fome  relief,  but  knew  not 
very  well  by  what  means  to  obtain  it.  The 
mod  obvious  method  which  offered  itfelf,  was  to 
fell  fome  part  of  their  large  eftates  to  redeem  and 

clear  the  reft  but  this   remedy  could  be  of 

no  fervice  to  them,  as  it  was  exprefly  forbidden 
by  the  laws  in  being,  by  magna  charla  itfelf,  that 
any  free-man  mould  alienate  his  lands,  left  the 
ancient  number  of  knights-fees  fhould  be  thereby 
reduced,  and  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  become 
precarious  and  uncertain. — However,  as  it  was 
likely  to  be  of  fo  much  eafe  to  his  nobility,  as  it 
would  furnifh  them  with  money  for  the  French 
war  he  was  juft  going  to  engage  jn,  the  king  was 
very  ready  to  fuggeft,  encourage,  and  give  hi& 
confent  to  a  ftatute,  which,  as  lord  Bacon  ex- 
preffes  it,  might  fet  the  gate  open  and  wide,  for  men 
to  fell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  without  Fines  for 
alienation. 

But 
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But  this  was  not  all  •,  it  had  hitherto  been 
cuftomary  for  every  baron,  in  proportion  to  the 
largenefs  of  his  eftafe,  to  be  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous and  magnificent  train  of  followers,  or 
retainers  as  they  were  ufually  called,  fuch  as  were 
formerly  the  Comites  or  Ambachtmen  of  their 
German  anceftors.  Thefe  retainers  made  up  the 
baron's  court,  generally  lived  with  him,  were  his 
fecurity,  and  a  (landing  guard  du  corps  about  his 
perfon ;  they  were  a  determined  band  of  atten- 
dants, ready  to  execute  all  his  commands,  parti- 
cularly, to  difcipline  his  tenants,  and  to  march  as 
officers  at  the  head  of  them,  as  often  as  their 
mailer  was  pleafed  to  demand  their  military-Ser- 
vice. This  independent,  and  kingly,  manner  of 
life  gave  occafion  to  great  emulation,  to  fre- 
quent feuds  and  quarrels  amongft  the  nobility 
themfelves,  and  made  them  all  in  general  much 
kfs  obfervant  of  the  public  laws,  or  the  commands 
of  their  prince,  than  otherwife  they  would  have 

been. With  the  permiffion  and  confent  of  the 

barons  themfelves,  this  exorbitant  number  of  re- 
tamers,  this  flurdy  band  of  penfioners,  might  be 
reflrained  and  lefTened  ;  but  they  were  as  yet  too 
powerful,  and  had  too  great  an  influence  in  the 
date,  for  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  be  attempted, 
without  their  approbation. 

The  yeomanry  in  general  was  greatly  exhaufted 
by  the  late  cenfuming  wars,  whilil  the  lands  lay 
every  where  uncultivated  for  want  of  hufb.indmen 
to  difcharge  the  bufmefs  of  the  plow  ;  was  it  not 
highly  impolitic  therefore,  that  fo  many  ufelefs 
hands  mould  be  detained  about  the  Baron's  peifons, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  their  attendance,  when  they 
might  be  fo  much  more  profitably  employed  in 
tilling  and  improving  the  wafted  country  ?     Their 

1  eftate 
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eftates  were  already  fufficiently  exhaufled  and  eii* 
cumbered,  why  mould  they  ftill  continue  to  load 
them  with  the  burthen  of  a  long  retinue  of  fol* 
lowers,  with  an  expence  altogether  vain  and  un- 
neceffary  ?  how  much  relief,  therefore,  would  it 
yield  their  private  fortunes,  could  they  be  per- 
fuaded  to  difmifs  a  part  of  that  idle  and  fuper- 
fluous  train,  which  was  wont  to  live  upon  them, 
and  to  wade  and  devour  their  fubftance  ? — Thefe, 
and  other  arguments  of  a  like  nature,  induced 
the  nobility  to  agree  to  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
reftrain  the  excefllve  number  of  thefe  retainers  for 
the  future,  and  exprefly  to  limit  how  may  each 

baron  mould  have  about  him   in  his  family. » 

From  this  time  therefore,  from  the  enacting  of 
thefe  two  ftatutes,  the  very  foundation  of  that 
power  and  influence,  which  had  been  formerly 
exercifed  by  the  nobility,  was  fo  entirely  fapped 
and  ruined,  that  we  hear  very  little  more  of  it 

. but  fo  it  is,  theprofpect  of  prefent  eafe  and 

relief,  will  always  be  found  to  operate  much  more 
flrongly  upon  the  minds  of  mankind,  than  any 
diftant  and  future  inconveniencies,  however  great 
and  certain  they  may  be. 

I  know  not,  wife  as  he  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been,  whether  King  Henry  was  quite  politi- 
cian enough,  to  difcern  the  remote  tendency  of 
thefe  laws  :  however,  they  fo  far  anfwered  his 
prefent  purpofe,  as  to  weaken  the  exceffive  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  reduce  it  a 
little  more  upon  the  level  with  the  crown,  than  it 
had  been  for  fome  ages  paft.  But  if  he  really 
imagined,  that  the  power,  which  was  thus  taken 
from  the  barons,  mull  necelTarily  fall  into  the  royal 
fcale,  and  encreafe  the  authority  of  the  prince, 
•  the  event  fhews  that  he  was  extremely  miftaken 

in 
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in  his  politicks.  For  from  the  alhes  of  the  barons* 
foon  fprang  up  another  power  of  fuperior  weight 
in  the  common-wealth,  equally  troublefome,  and 
far  more  dangerous,  to  the  throne  :  fo  that,  even 
as  early  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  Sir  Henry 
Wotlon  was  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  this  very  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  had  ruined  the  Englijh  monarchy." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  there  was  no 
hereditary  nobility,  there  could  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  be  more  than  two  dillinct  orders  in 
the  date,  the  Clergy  and  the  Commons.  By 
Commons  I  wrould  be  here  underftood  to  mean 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  all  its  landholders  in 
general,  and  thofe  only.  For  as  to  that  lower 
clafs  of  people,  confiding  of  flaves,  of  freed- 
men  and  their  defcendants,  as  at  this  time  they 
had  little  or  no  (hare  in  the  land,  fo  were  they  of 
fmall  efcimation  in  the  eye  of  the  laws,  and 
fcarcely  reckoned,  or  regarded,  as  a  part  of  the 
community.  The  Commons  therefore,  as  they 
were  all  equal  to  one  another  in  their  legiflative 
capacity,  fo  were  they  all  alike  noble,  and  all 
fat  together,  with  the  clergy,  in  their  general 
aflfemblies.  For  tho'  fome  of  them  were  diftin- 
guifhed  above  the  reft  of  their  brethren,  by  the 
offices  they  bore  in  the  public  administration 
under  their  prince,  yet  were  thefe  honours  en- 
tirely perfonal  and  temporary,  and  did  not 
ufually  defcend  to  their  families.-  Even  the  Se- 
nators of  our  ancestors,  more  like  thofe  of 
Athens,  than  of  Rome,  were  not  regarded  as 
a  diftinct  order  in  the  common-wealth  ;  but  as 
they  were  originally  taken  from  amongft  the 
Commons,  fo  did  they  ftill  continue  to  be  efteemed 
as  apart  of  them. 

G  After 
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After  the  ccnqueft,  upon  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom    into    knights-fees,   and   the  inftitution 
of  military  fervice  •,  as   it  was  thought  mod  ex- 
pedient,  for  the  ready  and   more  certain  execu- 
tion of  this  law  or   affbciation,   that  the   elded 
fon,  or  one  fingle  heir,   fhould  fucceed  to  all  the 
anceftor's  eitate,  authority  and  titles  •,  this  prac- 
tice, by  degrees,  introduced  a  third  order  amongft 
us,  or   an  hereditary  nobility  :    and  as  the  over- 
balance of  property,  by  the  Conqueror's  profufe 
liberality,    was  entirely   inverted    in  them,    the 
whole  weight   of  the  government  loon  fell  into 
their  hands,    whilft    the  commons  of  England, 
now  funk   into  an  inferior  order,  and  made  up 
chiefly   of    tradefmen,    yeomen,   and  the    leffer 
land  holders,   had  very  little  influence  or  autho- 
rity in  the  ftate,   as  they  had  very  little  property 
left  in  their  hands,  but  what  was  merely  dependant 
andperfonal,  "  The  land  in  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
"  fays  Harrington,  'till  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
"  cannot  be  elteem'd  to  have  overbalanced  the 
*'  people's  poffeflions,    lefs    than   four  to   one." 
Nor  had  the  Commons,  as  yet,  any  great  hopes 
given  them,  of  being  able  to  mend  their  prefent 
low   and    ilavifh   condition,    and    of    rifmg  to 
any  greater  fhare  of  authority  in  the  legifhture, 
however  diligent  and  induftrious  they  might  be 
in  improving    their   minds,  or   increafing   their 
wealth,  as  the  national  laws  would  not  yet  per- 
mit the  barons  or  greater  landholders   eafily  to 
alienate  their  eilates. 

The  towns  which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
For  the  better  encouragement  of  trade  and  induftry, 
had  formerly  been  incorporated  and  endowed  with 
lands,  were  ordered  by  our  firft  Norman  princes, 
ftt  the  repeated  requefts  of  their  difcontented  fub- 

jeds 
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jects  (efpecially  when  fubfidies  began  to  be  fre- 
quently demanded,  and  general  taxes  were 
thought  necefTary  to  be  impofed)  to  fend  their 
deputies  to  the  parliament  •,  whilft  the  inferior 
landholders  in  every  county,  or  lejfer  barons  as 
we  find  them  fometimes  ftiled,  to  eafe  them- 
selves of  the  common  burthen  of  appearing  in 
perfon,  ( unlefs  any  of  them  were  fummoned  to 
attend  by  a  particular  writ,  addreffed  to  them 
for  that  purpofe  from  the  throne,)  chofe  two  or 
more  perfons  out  oi  their  body,  to  reprefent  them 
in  the  fame  auguft  afTembly  \  for  the  number  of 
thefe  Knights  of  the /hire,  as  they  are  now  called, 
was  at  their  firft  institution  fomewhat  uncertain. 

Of  thefe  refpective  deputies  from  the  counties, 
and  ancient  borroughs,  and  cities,  was  the  houfe: 
of  commons  originally  made  up,  after  the  clergy 
and  fuperior  barons,  fome  time,  I  think,  in 
Henry  Illd's  reign,  had  feparated  themfelves  from 
them,  and  taken  their  feats  in  a  different  room. — 
But  furely  very  light  and  inconfiderable  mud 
their  weight  and  influence,  at  this  time,  have 
been,  in  the  great  legiflative  aifembly.  Our 
annals,  I  believe,  would  bear  me  witnefs,  was  I 
even  to  affert,  that  it  was  little  lefs  than  im- 
poffible,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  mould  in 
thofe  days,  in  any  fenle  of  the  words,  be  a  free 
and  independent  body.  For  neither  could  the 
Corporations  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Free- 
holders of  the  county  on  the  other,  choofe  any 
other  reprefentatives,  than  fuch  as  were  pointed 
out,  and  recommended,  to  them  by  the  king  or 
the  nobility,  in  whofe  vafTalage  they  generally 
were  ;  nor  dared  the  perfons,  that  were  eledted, 
to  vote  orherwife  than  as  they  were  directed, 
as  the  greater  part  of  them  were  under  the  efpe- 
G  2  rial 
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cial  influence  of,  or  rather  wholly  dependant  upon 
fome  fuperior  power  for  their  very  fubfiftance. 
44  Moll  of  the  firft  members  of  the  houfe  of 
41  commons,  fays  a  late  author ',  thought  it  an 
"  honour  to  retain  to  fome  great  lord,  and  to 
"  wear  his  blue  coat  •,  and  when  they  had  made 
"  up  their  lord's  train,  and  waited  upon  him 
"  from  his  own  to  the  lord's  houfe,  and  made  a 
"  lane  for  him  to  enter,  they  departed  to  fit  in 
"  lower  houfe  of  parliament." 

The  Corporations  therefore,  in  fact,  would 
many  of  them,  mod  gladly  have  got  themfelves 
exempted  from  this  unprofitable  burthen  of  fend- 
ing their  deputies  to  parliament,  and  bearing  their 
expences  whilfb  there  •,  but  this  favour  could  be 
indulged  but  to  very  few  of  them,  as  their  pie- 
fence  and  confent  were  thought  necefTary,  to  give 
a  proper  fanction  to  fuch  bills,  more  efpecially, 
as  were  intended  to  raife  money  upon  their  con- 
ftituents.  The  Lords  might  tax  themfelves  in  what 
proportion  they  thought  fit ;  and  the  Clergy  be  as 
liberal  as  they  pleafed  with  their  tenths  and  fif- 
teenths •,  but  none  but  the  Commons,  as  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  bed  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  properties,  could  regularly 
lay  any  impofition  upon  the  bulk  of  the  lefTer 
tree  holders,  and  upon  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation. 

But  things  now  began  to  appear  with  another 
face,  and  to  take  a  very  different  turn  ;  as  the 
ftatute  of  Retainers  had  vaftly  increafed  the  number 
of  yeomen  inthefeveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  words,  had  beaten  their 
fwords  into  plow-mares  •,  fo  //.w/ whereby  the  free- 
men were  permitted  to  fell  or  mortgage  their 
lands,  without  being  fubject   to    fines  of  alie- 

nation^ 
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nation,    had  opened  a  new  fcene  of  hope,   and 
laid  the  broad  foundations  of  an  encreafing  trade 
and  commerce.     It  was  now  become  worth  all 
their  pains    for    the  Commons   of  England,    for 
the  lower  order  of  the  nation,  to  be  careful  and 
induftrious,  as  they    might  reafonably  expect  to 
reap  the  mod  folid  fruit  from  their  labours,   and 
had  very   little  left  to  fear  from  the  caprice  of 
their  imperious  patrons.     If  their  fuperior  fkill 
and  diligence  in  agriculture,  if  their  manufactures 
brought  them  in  a  flow  of  money,  the  wifdom 
and  indulgence  of  the  legiflature  had  now  placed 
it  in  their  power,  to  difpofe  of  it  in  the  beft  and 
molt  advantageous  maimer,  in   the  purchafe  of  a 
more  Lifting  wealth.     They  might  always  be  cer- 
tain  of  meeting   with  needy  landholders  enow, 
who  would   be   even   glad    of   the  opportunity 
of  exchanging  their    acres  for  ready  money    to 
anfwer  their   neceffitous  demands.     The  power, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence,  of  the  ftates  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice,  the   flouriming   condition  of  the 
Hans-towns  more  efpecially,  the  Iplendor  of  their 
merchants,  and  their  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,     fufficiently   evinced    what  vaft  things 
might  in  time  be  effected,  if  navigation  and  fo- 
reign commerce  were  properly  fupported  and  pur- 

fued. Animated,  therefore,  by  thefe  motives, 

pufhed  on  by  the  diicovery  of  a  new  world  full  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  encouraged  by  that  unufual 
domeftic  peace,  with  which  they  faw  themfelves 
blelfed,  the  people  of  England  in  general  now 
began  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  their  fituation, 
and  to  exert  that  univerfal  genius,  which  fits  them 
for  every  thing  they  will  diligently  apply  them- 
felves to. 

In 
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In  this  interval,  whilft  the  fcale  of  the  nobility 
was  every  day  lofing  fomewhat  of  its  ancient 
weight,  and  that  of  the  people  gaining  in  the 
fame  proportion,  Henry  the  eighth  began  his  reign, 
This    prince,    perhaps,    was   the   moft  arbitrary 
monarch  that  ever   fat  upon  the  Englijh  throne, 
not  excepting  xhefirft  William,  and  that  with  the 
lead    trouble    and  hazard    to   himfelf.     If   we 
enquire  into  the  caufes  to  which  this  anticonftitu- 
tional  greatnefs,  and  perpetual  fun-fhine  of  good 
fortune  are  to  be    imputed,  we  (hall  find  it  by 
no  means  owing  to  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  fkill 
in  the  art  of  government.     His  capacity,  indeed, 
was  good  enough,  could  he  have  been  perfuaded 
to  have   made   the  beft  ufe  of  it.     Knowledge 
Iikewife  he  had,  but  it  was  that  of  the  pedant 
rather  than  of  the  great  prince  ;  and  in  the  fcience 
of  policy  his  father   far  exceeded  him  :  he  was, 
moreover,    proud,    vain-glorious,     oftentatious, 
and   a  lover   of  pleafure  rather  than  of  bufinels. 
Much   lefs  was  his  extravagant  power  the  pur- 
chafe  of  thofe  immenfe  fums,  which  his  prede- 
cefibr  had  fo  carefully,  not  to  fay  oppreffively, 
amafled  together.     For    thefe   were  all  quickly 
fquandered  away  in  ufelefs  pomp,  and  the  mag- 
nificent parade    of    luxury. The   only  way 

therefore,  I  think,  to  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  this  king's  uncommon  greatnefs,  is  to  confider 
the  critical  juncture  when  he  mounted  the  throne. 

The  ancient  nobility  had  already  loft  a  con- 

fiderable  part  of  that  authority,  with  which  they 
nfed  to  influence  the  couniils,  and  to  bal'.ance  the 
weight  of  the  crown  ;  and  tho'  they  could  not 
but  be  moft  feelingly  fenfible  of  thofe  im- 
menfe  ftretches  of  his  prerogative,  with   which 

their 
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their  king  was  continually  exercifmg  their  pati- 
ence, yet  as  they  were  not  well  able  to  controul 
his  arbitrary  meafures,  without  much  hazard 
and  difficulty,  they  thought  it  the  mod  pru- 
dent way  to  connive  at  his  encroachments,  and 
to  fit  down  as  eafy  under  the  yoke  as  they  could. 

. ThzCommons,  on  the  other  hand,    were  as 

yet  but  forming;  date  matters  were  regarded  as 
above  their  comprehenfion  ;  they  had  fcarcely 
found  their  legs,  to  ufe  a  plain  phrafe,  or  knew 
their  own  force  and  importance  in  the  public  ad- 
miniftration.  ■ So  that  between  both,  the  Mo- 
narch remained  at  full  liberty  to  acl  as  he  thought 
fit,  with  very  little  left  to  oppofe  or  controul  that 
will,  which  the  violence  of  his  paffions  prompted 
him  to  make  the  only  law  of  his  fubjech. 

If  it  be  afked,  whether  it  was  in  King 
Henry's  power,  to  have  tranfmitted  this  fame 
degree  of  authority  to  his  fucceflbrs,  and  to  have 
eftablifhed  arbitrary  power  in  the  crown,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  perfon  ?  I  own,  I  think  he  might 
eafily  have  done  it,  confidering  the  circumftances 
of  the  times  he  lived  in,  the  religious  animo- 
fities  which  divided  his  fubjecls,  and  the  other 
favourable  opportunities  which  fell  in  his  way  :  and 
therefore  the  people  of  England  have  much  greater 
obligations  to  this  prince's  memory  than  they 
ufually  imagine  they  have.  For  if,  after  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  papal  power,  he  had  relumed  all 
the  church  and  abbey  lands  into  his  own  hands, 
and  annexed  them  for  ever  to  the  crown,  as 
Charles  the  eleventh  of  Sweden  did  upon  a  like 
occafion  ;  or,  if  he  had  distributed  them  amongfb 
the  leaders  of  thofe  armies,  which  he  carried  over 
with  him  into  France,  to  hold  of  him  and  his 
fuccefibrsj  as  temporary  lay-benefices,  under  the 

condition 
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condition  of  military  fenice,  (either  of  which  he 
might  eafily  enough  have  brought  about,  in  the  then 
fluctuating  and  unfettled  ftate  of  the  kingdom) 
this  would  have  thrown  the  overbalance  of  pro- 
perty fo  entirely  into  the  difpofal  of  the  crown, 
as  muft  for  ever  have  fecured  it  the  abfolute  com- 
mand of  the  whole  national  power. But  neither 

deep-thinking  nor  confiftent-adting  ever  made  an 
effential  part  of  this  king's  character,  Pleafure 
therefore,  and  fome  romantic  views  of  his  own  or 
his  favourite  minifter,  always  diffipated  his  wealth 
in  vanity,  and  loft  him  thole  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  eftablifhing  the  authority  of  the  crown, 

which  the  feafon   fo  fairly  offered. Let  us, 

however,  be  fo  juft  to  this  prince's  memory,  as 
to  confefs,  that  he  feems  never  to  have  had  any 
fettled  ill  defigns  upon  the  liberty  of  his  fub- 
jects  :  conftant  fupplies  of  money  to  fupport  his 
magnificent  extravagance,  and  their  prefent  obedi- 
ence, was  all  his  impatience  demanded  of  them  ; 
and  as  for  his  fucceffors,  them  he  left  to  fhift,  as 
well  as  they  could,  for  themfelves. 

The  church-lands,  therefore,  with  all  their 
rich  appendages,  fuch  as  plate,  furniture,  and 
ftock  of  cattle,  were  foon  fquandered  away  in 
excefs  and  folly  ;  and,  inftead  of  contributing,  in 
the  leaft,  either  to  the  weight  of  the  crown,  or 
to  the  power  of  the  Barons,  within  the  compafs 
of  a  very  few'years,  fell,  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
into  the  poifeffion  of  thofe  induftrious  men,  whofe 
fkill  in  trade,  and  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, had  furnifhed  them  with  ready  money  e- 
nough  to  feize  the  favourable  opportunity.  For 
the  nobility,  hurried  away  with  the  pleafing 
luxury  of  a  fplendid  court,  and  emulating   the 

pomp 
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pomp  and  extravagance  of  their  vain  mafter,  as 
being  obliged  to  be  frequently  about  his  perfon, 
could  make  but  very  little  ufe  of  the  juncture  to 
enrich  and  aggrandize  themfelves.  This  then 
was  the  harveft  of  the  commons,  and  a  very 
plentiful  one  they  found  it.  For  as  thefe  lands  in 
general,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  were  fold  at  very 
low  prices,  this  increafed  the  number  of  pur- 
chafers,  and  threw  them  into  the  greater  multi- 
tude of  hands. 

Edward  the  fixtb*s  minority  would  have  af- 
forded the  Barons  an  excellent  opportunity  of  re- 
covering fome  part  of  their  ancient  authority,  had 
they  known  in  what  manner  to  have  made  a 
proper  ufe  of  it.  But  not  agreeing  amonglt 
themfelves  who  mould  be  uppermoft,  who 
mould  govern  the  infant  prince  and  his  king- 
dom, both  Seymour  and  Dudley,  the  two  great 
and  oppofite  heads  of  the  Nobility,  were  each 
of  them  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  make  his  court 
to  the  commons,  and  to  be  continually  granting 
them  frefh  favours.  By  this  means,  they 
not  only  pointed  out  on  which  fide  the  nodding 
ballance  of  power  was  now  beginning  to  incline, 
and  where  the  great  ftrength  of  the  ftate  lay, 
but  like  wife  added  frefh.  weight  to  that  fcale, 
which,  if  they  had  confulted  only  their  own  in- 
tereft,    they    mould   have  endeavoured  to  have 

iightned  as  much  as  they  could. The  fale 

of  church-lands  ftill  continued  as  in  the  laft 
reign,  and  however  they  might  originally  be 
intended  to  be  beftowed,  the  largeft  fhare  of 
them  foon  came  amongft  the  middling  and 
lower  fort  of  people,  the  yeomanry  and  tradef- 
men  of  the  kingdom. 

H  Wia?% 
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IVyafs  attempt  to  prevent  QueenMary  from  con- 
cluding a  marriage  whhPbilip  King  of  Spain,  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  exertion  of  power  in  the 
popular  party,  as  fuch.  For  with  refpect  to 
thofe  tumultuary  infurrections,  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Henry  the  eighth's,  and  Edward  the  fixtlfi 
e,  as  they  confuted  chiefly  of  mere  mob,  and  of 
the  'owed  dregs  of  the  people  ;  as  they  had 
a  head  to  conduct,  nor  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  union  to  cement  them,  after  the  vio- 
oi  the  firft  effort  was  paft,  the  danger  to 
ftate  was  immediately  blown  over  —  but  Sir 
Thomas  Wyafs  party  was  made  up  more  efpe- 
cially  of  men  of  fome  property  and  eft  ate  ;  and 
bis  attempt  may  be  confidered  entirely  in  a  civil 
view,  intended  as  it  was  to  preferve  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
reft  of  Europe,  from  the  Spanijh  tyranny,  of 
which  the  Indies,  the  Low-Countries,  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  afforded  recent  inftances. — But  the  ftrength 
of  the  Commons  was.  not  yet  arrived  at  its  matu- 
rity, nor  had  they  found  out  the  true  place  of 
fhewing  their  power,  by  their  united  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament.  The  weight  of  the  crown, 
therefore,  in  the  then-tumultuary  and  fluctuating 
ftate  of  the  public  affairs,  foon  prevailed  ;  and  the 
well -intended,  tho' crude  and  ill-concerted,  attempt 
of  the  Kenti/h  yeomanry,  was  blafted  in  the  bud 
and  came  to  nothing — 'During  this  reign,  thirty 
nine  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  were 
profecuted  by  indictment  in  the  king's-bench, 
for  departing  from  parliament  without  fpecial 
leave  firft  obtained  from  the  King  and  Queen  •, 
fo  that,  as  Lord  Coke  has  fomewhere  obierved, 
te  the  poor  commons,  members  of  parliament, 
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t(  in  diebus  ///w,  had  no  great  joy  to  continue  in 
"  parliament." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  little  lefs  abiblute  in 
the  execution  of  her  high  office,  than  her  father 
had  been  before  her,    tho'  ihe  was  obliged  to  ufe 
greater  caution,  and  to  be   much  more  circum- 
spect in  her  conduct.     What  the  one  commanded 
to  be  done,  in   the   mod  haughty   and  infolent 
manner,  the  other  brought   about   by  the  more 
gentle  arts  of  perfuafion,  infinuation,  and  policy. 
The  father  confulted  nothing  but   his   own  in- 
clinations •,    was  proud,    wilful,    obftinate,    and 
would   be   obeyed  ;    the  daughter,   tho*  equally 
fixed  and  unmoveable  in  her  refolutions,  had  ever 
the    good    of   her  people    in    her    mouth,  was 
fupple,  foft,  obliging  in  her  general  behaviour, 
and  therefore  was  obeyed.     King  Henry  exerted 
his  authority  as  a  m after,  as   one  who  had  the 
ftrength,   and  could  command  fubmiffion  to  his 
will  ;  nor  would  Queen  Elizabeth  ever  permit  her 
abfolute  power  to  be  limited,  or  even  queftioned, 
tho*  fhe  prudently  chofe  to  fcreen  and  cover  it  by 
the  compliments  and  conceffions  of  her  loving  fub- 
jects — It   was   not   fo  much  her  averfion  to  the 
principles  of  Popery,  as  the  circumftances  of  her 
birth  and  paft  life,  which  placed  this  artful  prin- 
cefs  at  the  head  of  the  protectants,  and  caufed  her 
to  be  chiefly  directed   by  their  couniils  and  ad- 
vice, during  the  courfe  of  her  reign. 

Both  (he  and  her  minifters  faw  clearly  enough 
which  way  the  torrent  of  power  was  beginning  to 
run.  The  riches  of  the  Commons  had  now  given 
them  a  flow  of  fpirirs,  which  their  fore-fathers 
knew  nothing  of.  They  even  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  their  own  motion  ;  they 
give  advice    to  the    crown  •,    they  petition  the 

H  2  queen 
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queen  to  marry  •,  they  debate  of  what  is  moil  ex- 
pedient to  be  done,  both  in  church  and  (late  j 
and  ac~t  in  all  refpe&s  as  a  diilincl  branch  of 
the  legiflature,  and  as  an  independent  body. 
The  queen  fometimes  threatens,  and  fometimes 
attempts  to  bring  them  over  to  her  meafures,  by 
the  gentler  methods  of  perfuafion  ;  now  ihe 
flatters,  and  again  fhe  is  ready  to  chailife  the 
rnofl  bold  and  forward  of  them.  She  govern'd 
them,  'tis  true,  but  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
none  but  a  very  wife  prince,  and  an  honeft,  refo- 
lute,  and  able  miniilry,  mult  ever  prefume  to 
follow. 

As  the  people  flill  went  on  increafing  in 
wealth,  by  means  of  a  growing  trade,  and  a  long 
and  fuccefsful  war  with  Spain,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  they  became  every  day  more  and  more 
confiderable  in  their  own  conceit,  as  well  as  in 
the  ballance  of  government  ;  and  this  over- 
weaning  opinion  of  their  high  worth  and  im- 
portance, eafily  paved  the  way  for  the  admiflion 
of  Calvin*  s  doctrines,  which  greatly  prevailed 
in  the  nation  about  this  time  ;  and,  whatever 
their  author  might  really  think,  or  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  tended,  in  the  event  at  lead,  to  intro- 
duce an  equality  in  the  ftate,  as  well  as  in  the 
church. 

Thefe  doctrines,  however,  were  as  vigoroufly 
oppofed  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  were  induftrioufly 
propagated  on  the  other  :  fo  that  in  this  reign, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  later  difputes  in  reli- 
gion, at  lead  amongft  proteftants,  was  laid,  and 
the  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  were  firft  vir- 
tually formed.  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought  to 
take  too  great  a  liberty  with  hiflory,  if  by  anti- 
cipation, I  venture  to  give  thefe  well-known  aud 

general 
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general  names,  to  the  Puritans  and  Church-of- 
England-men ;  tho'  I  readily  own,  they  are  very 
far  from  exactly  correfponding  with  the  ideas, 
which  we  are  now  wont  to  comprehend  under 
thefe  terms.  But  I  intend,  as  I  proceed,  to  point 
out  the  feveral  additions  and  alterations,  which 
time  and  padion  have  made  in  them. 

Originajly,    therefore,  thefe   parties  were  en- 
tirely religious  •,   the  Tories  confided   of  fuch  as 
defended  the  hierarchy,  and   the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  by  law  eftablifhed  :  the  Whigs,  on  the 
contrary,    or   Puritans,  were  for  a    fecond  and 
more    thorough  reformation,    for   levelling  the 
fuperior    dignities    and    orders   of    the    church, 
and  introducing  an  equality  amongft  its  minifters. 
— But   as  the  court,  and  fir  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility,  fufpected  at  lealt,  that  the  tranfition 
would  be   but  too  eafy  from  pulling  down   the 
fuperior    magistrates   in  the  church,  to  levelling 
thofe  in    the  ftate   like  wife,   the  Tories  had  the 
lead  during  all  this  queenV  reign  ;  and  however 
active,     induftrious    and  turbulent   the  oppofite 
party  might  be,  they  were  able  to  gain  very  little 
ground,  towards  overturning  the  religious  elta- 
blifhment,  or  making  any  confiderable  innova- 
tions in  it. 

Kmgjajnes  the  firft  wanted  the  fteady  conduct  of 
his  predeceffor.  Of  a  light,  trifling  and  mod 
unk.ingly  underftanding,  vain  and  excefiively 
conceited  of  his  own  fufficiency,  his  administra- 
tion was  accordingly,  feeble,  unfettled,  irregular. 
Dazzled  with  the  iplendor  of  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  three  mighty  kingdoms,  fond  ofabfolute 
power,    and    fully  perfuaded  in  himfelf  of  his 

right 
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right  to  it,  he  was  ever  talking  of  his  uncon- 
troulable  authority,  and  exerting  it  on  all  oc- 
cafions  ;  but  wanting,  as  welJ  the  capacity  to 
conduct,  as  the  opportunities  neceiTary  to  fup- 
port  fo  high  a  claim,  he  generally  came  off  with 
difappointment  and  difgrace  in  his  attempts.  By 
grafping  at  more  than  he  was  able  to  lay  hold 
of,  he  even  loft  that  power,  which  ctherwife 
would  never  have  been  difputed  with  him.  He 
feems  in  general  to  have  wiflied  well  to  his  Sub- 
jects, and  was  inclined  to  have  dom  every  thing 
for  them,  which  might  have  promoted  their 
happinefs  j  but  the  misfortune  was,  he  would 
ferve  them  only  in  his  own  way,  and  every  aft 
of  kindnefs  to  them,  or  compliance  with  their 
requefts,  was  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  their 
right,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace  and  favour 
in  him.  But  he  was  utterly  unequal  to  the  part 
he  was  acting,  nor  able  to  diftinguifh  the  mimick 
from  the  monarch  -,  and  as  he  had  neither  ftrength 
nor  fkill  fafficient  to  bear  up  againft  the  ftorm, 
which  was  gathering  round  him,  no  wonder  that 
he  was  driven  before  the  wind,  and  his  authority 
loft  in  the  violence  of  the  current. 

During;  this  general  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of 
the  nerves  of  government,  the  Whig-party  was 
continually  gaining  ground  by  the  acceflion  of 
frefh  numbers.  For  all  thofe  who  were  dis- 
contented at  the  meafures  of  the  court,  all  who 
difapproved  of  that  abfolute  power,  which  the 
king  was  every  day  claiming  as  his  right  and 
endeavouring  to  cltabhfb,  all  who  were  for  limit- 
ing the  prerogative,  and  fetting  up  the  laws  of 
their  country  above  him,  whofe  great  ofnce  it 
was  to  fee  fthem  duly  executed  ;  all  thefe,  I  fay, 
fell  in  by  degrees  with  the  clamour  of  the  Wloig^ 

and  . 
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and  joined  themfelves  to  them  ;  fo  that  by  this 
means,  they  became  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, and  we  are  from  henceforward  to  re- 
gard them,  not  onlv  as  a  religious,  but  as  a 
civil  party  likewife.  Or,  perhaps,  more  intelli- 
gibly, the  Whigs  of  King  James  I.  as  well  as 
thofe  of  later  times,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  one  of  which  wanted,  and  was  conti- 
nually pufhing  for,  a  farther  change  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  •,  whilft  the  other  was  only 
for  putting  fome  more  certain  bounds  to  that 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  which  they 
felt  fo  grofsly  abufed.  However,  as  they  united 
in  one  common  opposition  againfi:  the  itretchcs 
of  power,  both  in  the  court  and  hierarchy,  what- 
ever might  be  the  diftinct  intentions  of  their 
hearts,  they  may  properly  enough  be  con- 
sidered  in   this  Efiay  as  one  party. 

This  great  addition  of  ftrength  to  the  fide  of 
their  enemies,  made  the  Tories  adhere  iiilj  more 
clofely  to  the  king,  to  conned  their  interefts  with 
his,  and  to  become  more  ftrenuous  advocates  in 
defence  of  his  authority,  as  they  had  now  no 
other  refuge  left,    nor  profpect  of  fhelter,   but 

under  the    fh.idow  of   the  throne As    the 

Church -ivbigs,  therefore,  were  always  quoting  the 
authority  of  the  fcriptures,  in  fupport  of  that  new 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  polity,. which  they  were  fo 
defirous  of  introducing  •,  the  Tories  likcwife,  in 
their  turn,  had  recourfe,  and  that  with  the  moft 
■happy  fupceis,    to  the  fame  weapons  in  defence  of 

the  eftabliihed  church and  they  would  have 

done  very  well  had  they  flopped  here  •,  but  not 
contented  with  their  victory,  out  of  gratitude  to 
their  royal  protector,  and  that  they  might  ftop  the 
mouths  of  thofe  State- whigi  likewife,    who  were 

ever 
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ever  clamouring  againft  the  adminiftration,  they 
pufti  their  arguments  ftill  farther,  and  attempt, 
from  the  authority  of  the  fame  holy  fcriptures, 
to  prove  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  their  thrones, 
to  the  exercife  of  an  uncontroulable  power,  and 
confequently   to  the  unlimited   obedience,    both 

active  and  pafTive,  of  all  their  fubjects. This 

doctrine,  however  loudly  it  was  fpoken  againft 
by  the  oppofite  party,  as  new  and  unheard-of 
before  ;  however  clearly  it  was  demonflrated  to 
be  unnatural,  unconstitutional,  unfcriptural,  yet 
was  it  with  great  induftry  propagated,  and  gene- 
rally received  by  the  friends  of  the  adminiftration, 
a  great  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Nobility — 
fome  few,  poffibly,  from  a  fincere  perfuafion  of 
the  truth  and  utility  of  fuch  principles  ;  but 
doubtlefs  many  more,  from  a  view  to  political 
or  private  interefts,  either  to  increafe  the  ballad 
of  the  vefiel,  which  began  to  totter  thro*  the 
levity  of  the  pilot,  or  elfe  to  ftrengthen  and  flatter 
thole  hands,  from  whence  they  expected  protection 
or  preferment. 

From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  the  indefeafablenefs  of  the  fucceffion  to 
1  be  crown,  and  the  abfolute  obedience  of  the  fubjetl 
in  all  cafes,  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  cha- 
racteriftic  principles  of  the  Tories  :  as  the  con- 
trary opinions,  that  civil  government  was  originally 
the  inftitution  of  men,  and  may  have  its  certain 
bounds prefcribed  it  by  the  people,  that  the  fucceffion  in 
extraordinary  cafes  may  be  limited,  and  that  in  ex- 
treme neceffity,  where  the  very  being  of  the  fate 
depended  upon  it,  even  the  fupr  erne  magiftrate  him- 
felf  might  be  rejifted,  were  of  courle  adopted  by 
the  oppofite  party. 

As 
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As  Kingjames's  lavifh  liberality,  and  generally 
imprudent  conduct,  had  rendered  his  admini- 
ftration  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  greateft  part 
of  the  nation,  this  made  his  minifters  very 
cautious  how  they  ventured  to  advife  him  to 
call  a  parliament,  as  well  knowing  that  the  un- 
eafinefs,  which  now  lay  fermenting  over  all  the 
kingdom,  would  kindleand  flame  out  with  greater 
fury  by  the  breath  of  fo  many  afTembling  tri- 
bunes i  when  the  heads  of  the  difcontented  were 
fuffered  to  come  together,  to  lay  cpen  each  man 
his  refpective  grievances,  and   to  encourage  one 

another  to  infilt  upon   their  fpeedy  redrefs 

Tho*  they  had  found,  by  experience,  where  the 
great  ftrength  of  the  nation  lay,  and  had  al- 
p-ad y  felt  how  heavily  the  wheels  of  govern - 
.ment  move  on,  when  clogg'd  with  the  difcontent 
of  the  Commons,  yet  had  they  neither  goodnefs 
enough,  by  correcting  their  faults,  to  remove  the 
objections  of  their  adverfaries,  nor  wifdom  fuf- 
ficient,  to  know  how  to  manage  the  oppofition  : 
ail  they  could  devife,  like  miferable  ftate-quacks 
as  they  were,  was  to  truft  to  their  opiates,  and  to 
fuffer  the  diftemper  to  become  incurable,  rather 
than  by  afTembling  the  true  phyficians  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth, to  difcover  their  own  male-practice 
and  infuffkiency  to  cure  it. 

This  put  their  timorous  and  too-conflding  maf- 
ter  upon  the  conitant  purfuit  of  pacific  meafures, 
whether  feafonabie  or  not  ;  till,  at  length,  his 
weak  and  impolitic  conduct  in  this  reflect,  ren- 
dered him  the  dupe,  both  of  his  friends  and 
enemies,   and  made  him  the  bye- word  of  all  the 

neighbouring  nations h  was  not,    that  the 

king  did  not   fee  the  necefiity  of  other  meafures, 

particularly,  of  engaging  in   the  war  for  the  re* 

I  covery 
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covery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  diftresTed  Pro  left  ants  abroad — but  here  was  the 
misfortune,  and  this  was  the  chief  point  which 
ftuck  both  with  him  and  his  ministry — foreign 
wars  could  not  be  carried  on,  to  the  purpofe, 
without  large  fums  to  fupport  them  •,  and  this 
money  was  not  to  be  procured,  without  previ- 
oufly  calling  a  parliament,  and  gratifying  the 
Commons  in  the  immediate  redrefs  of  thofe  nu- 
merous grievances,  which  they  fo  juftly  com- 
plained of :  but  this,  notwithstanding  all  his  af- 
fected fpeeches  and  laboured  harangues  from  the 
throne,  was  what  the  king  more  dreaded  than 

he  did  all  his  other  enemies  together for  none 

but  the  beft  princes,  none  but  fuch  as  have  no 
other  intereft  but  that  of  the  nation  at  heart, 
none  but  fuch  as,  confciousof  the  integrity  of  their 
intentions,  dare  meet  their  people  often,  be  obliged 
by  them,  and  fubmit  their  actions  to  their  free  en- 
quiry, are  for  engaging  in  foreign  wars. 

The  Tories,  however,  applaud  and  adopt  thefe 
iniiilar,  thefe  mean-fpirited  and  pacific  meafures 
of  their  injudicious  mafter,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  variety  of  change,  which  both  they  and 
the  kingdom  have  fince  undergone,  steadily,  it 
feems,  retain  the  fame  narrow  and  contracted 
way  of  thinking  even  to  this  day —  whilst  the 
Whigs,  as  they  were  chiefly  made  up  of  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  found  more  efpecial  fault 
with  this  part  of  the  king's  conduct,  embraced 
the  contrary  principles,  and  were,  by  all  manner 
of  means,  for  preferving  the  ballance  of  power 
even,  amongst  thofe  states  upon  the  continent, 
from  whofe  fubjects  they  expected  thofe  fu re  re- 
turns of  wealth,  which  not  only  contributed  to 
their  own  abundance  and  profperity,  but  to  the 
2  grandeur 
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grandeur  likewife,   the  ftrength   and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  whole  community. 

But  no  murmurs,  no  clamour,  no  remonftran- 
ces  of  his  difcontented  people,  can  produce  the 
dented  effect.  The  king  perfifts  in  thepurfuit  of 
the  weak  meafures  he  at  firft  fet  out  with,  and  is 
refolved  to  defend  his  mignon,  his  darling  mi- 
nifter,  whatever  trouble  or  hazard  it  may  draw 

upon  himfelf  and  kingdom. Tho*  bred   up 

in  the  ftricteft  principles  of  proteftantifm,  and  af- 
fectedly fond  of  the  difcipline  and  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England -,  yet  terrified  by  their  plots, 
and  dreading  an  affaffination,  the  laws  againft  the 
Papifts  were  fuffered  to  remain  unexecuted,  and 
their  religion  every  day  to  gain  ground — In 
fhort,  the  government  of  the  ftate  was  ftill 
going  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  when  at  length  a 
third  or  Republican-party  ftarts  up,  and  makes  its 
appearance  upon  the  public  ftage.  Thefe  men 
ftruckat  the  conftitution  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  admi- 
niftration ;  they  were  for  plucking  up  the  root,  as 
well  as  lopping  the  branches,  and  for  taking 
away  the  remote,  as  well  as  the  nearer  caufe  of 
their  uneafinefs  :  they  were  for  removing  the 
throne  itfelf,  that  it  might  no  more  ferve  for  a 
fcreen  to  fhelter  weak  and  wicked  minifters. 
When  all  was  plain  and  level  before  them,  they 
might  then  perhaps  be  confidered  in  their  turn, 
and  come  in  for  a  (hare  of  that  government,  to 
which  they  thought  they  had  as  good  a  natural 
right,  as  thofe  who  now  fo  weakly  held  the 
reins.  Their  numbers,  'tis  true,  were  as  yet  but 
few,  in  companion  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and 
their  property  not  very  coniiderable,  but  as 
they  mod  heartily,  as  well  as  loudly,  joined 
in  the  popular  cry  againft  the  court,  and  were 
I  2  generally 
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generally  men  of  deep  thought  and  gravity, 
of  much  reading  and  a  good  moral  character, 
this  frill  added  a  great  weight  to  their  perfonal 
authority,  and  by  degrees  gave  them  the  lead  in 
the  Whig-party.  For  to  this  they  originall  joined 
thcmfelves,  and  under  their  principles,  as  being 
mod  plaufible  and  agreeable  to  the  prefent  confti- 
tution,   they  ftudioufly  concealed  their  own. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  uneafinefs  and  difcon- 
tent,  this  violent  ferment  of  parties,  opinions  and 
interefts,  both  civil  and  religious,  Charles  thefirji 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  This  prince  had  capa- 
city enough  to  have  made  a  good  king,  had  his 
education  put  him  in  a  right  way  to  have  made  a 
proper  ufc  of  it  -,  but  bred  up,  and  elated,  with 
too  high  a  notion  of  that  fupreme  authority  with 
which  he  was  invefted,  he  feems  to  have  been 
refolved,  even  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
never  to  admit  of  any  controul  from  his  people, 
from  thofe  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
his  property,  or  fomething  below  the  condition 
of  free-born  fubjects.  He  was  naturally  kind, 
gentle,  humane  and  affec~tionate,  but  pride  feems 
to  have  been  the  mod  prevailing  ingredient  in 
his  compofition  •,  and  this  fingle  weaknefs  fwal- 
lowed  up  the  good  effects  of  his  virtues,  as  it 
made  him  defpife  the  complaints  of  his  oppreffed 
people,  and  expofed  him  an  .eafy  prey  to  the 
iclf-interefted  flatteries  of  his  queen  and  minifters. 
Tho'  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  made 
his  fubje&s  eafy,  profperous,  and  happy  under  his 
reign,  yet  was  he  always  afraid  of  hearkening  to 
their  remonftrances,  or  making  any  conceffions  in 
their  favour,  left  they  fhould  be  interpreted  as  fo 
many  acknowledgments  of  his  own  having  been 
in   an    error,     or  of    their    fuperiority.      Per- 

fuaded 
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fuaded  of  his  divine  right  to  their  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  fatisfied  within  himfelf  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  own  intentions,  that  he  meant  as  well 
by  his  people  as  any  of  his  predecefTors,  why 
mould  he  not  be  as  great  as  the  greatefl  of  them  r* 

Not  attending  to  the  chief  art  of  making  a 

crown  fit  eafy,  which  is  for  the  royal  wearer  to 
accommodate  his  meafures  to  the  times,  to  con- 
tingencies and  the  circum fiances  of  his  fubjects, 
and  ever  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  humours,  faults, 
or  prejudices. 

Inftcad,  therefore,  of  falling  in  with  the  voice 
of  his  people,  King  Charles  began  his  reign  in 
exprefs  contradiction  to  it ;  inftead  of  correcting 
the  mifiakes  of  his  predeceffor,  he  (till  continued 
the  fame  hated  minifter,  and  purfued  even  more 
violent  meafures,  'cill  the  weight  ot  his  little 
finger  became  heavier  than  his  father's  loins. 
The  mifconduct  of  the  prince  added  continual 
numbers  to  the  party  in  oppofuion  to  the  court 

the  king  was  too  haughty  to  amend  the  faults, 

which  were  lo  loudly  charged  upon  his  admini- 
ftration,  as  his  people  were  too  rich,  and  too 
fenfible  of  that  power  which  accrued  fr<  m  their 
wealth,  to  be  rode  to  death  by  an  infolenc  mi- 
nifter, and  tamely  to  fee  the  ancient  laws  of  their 
country  broken  thro'  and  trampled  upon,  by  a 
court  no  lefs  arbitrary  than  rapacious. 

It  was  foon  become  the-  king's  misfortune, 
to  be  in  a  continual  want  of  money  ;  that  neither 
the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  nor  fuch  taxes  as 
had  been  granted  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  were  found  fufficient  to  fupply  the  ordinary 
charges  of  his  court,  and  thofe  omer  large  «_x» 
pences,  which  the  honour  and  fatety  of  his  king- 
dom   were    perpetually    calling    for.     His  ne- 

ceffities 
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cefliries  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
judice and  averfion  to  them,  obliged  him  fome- 
times  to  have  recourfe  to  a  parliament  for  aid. 
But  the  Commons,  fully  fenlible  of  their  own 
weight  and  importance,  refolved  to  make  fuch 
an  ufe  of  their  power,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  demanded.  His  majefty  might  tell  them 
to  their  faces,  that  their  behaviour  was  undutiful 
and  feditious,  and  give  the  name  of  Vipers  to 
fuch  of  them  as  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  oppofition  -,  but  this  afperity  of  lan- 
guage, as  Lord  Clarendon  himfelf  very  properly 
ftiles  it,  availed  him  little  ;  no  fubfidies,  no  fup- 
plies  were  to  be  expected,  without  an  accompa- 
nying redrefs  of  grievances,  and.  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  government. 

The  king  was  yet  but  in  his  third  year,  when 
notwithstanding  all  his  mean  art  and  fubterfuges, 
his  evafions,  equivocations,  and  tergiverfations, 
he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  necehity  of 
giving  his  parliamentary  confent  to  the  famous 
Petition  of  Right.  As  this  Petition^  therefore,  is 
not  only  an  illuftrious  inftance  of  the  power  of  the 
Commons  at  this  time,  and  a  manifeft  proof  on 
which  fide  the  ballance  of  power  was  enclining, 
but  contains  likewife  a  clear  defcription  of  the 
abufe  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  precarious  ftate 
of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people  of 
England  before  this  period,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
tranferibe  a  fmall  part  of  it,  tho'  the  whole  be 
well  worth  the  ferious  perufal  of  all  fuch  as  want 
to  be  brought  to  a  right  fenfe  of  the  comparative 
h-appinefs  of  the  government  they  at  preient  live 
under.  "  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
w'  Commons  in  parliament  affembled,  do  humbly 
■■   jpray   your   molt  excellent  Majefty,    that  no 
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man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield 
any  gift,    loan,     benevolence,    tax,    or   fuch 
like   charge,    without  common  confent  by  act 
of  parliament  ;  and  that  none  be  called  to 
make  anfwer,  or  take  fuch  an  oath  as  is  not 
warrantable  by  the  ftatutes  of  the   realm,   or 
to  give  attendance,  or  be  confined,  or  other- 
wife  molefted   or  difquieted    concerning    the 
fame,  or  for  refufal  thereof  :  and  that  no  free- 
man, by  your  Majefty's  fole  command,  with- 
out  caufe    certified,     be    imprifoned   or    de- 
tained :    and   that    your    Majefty    would   be 
pleafed  to  remove  the  foldiers  and  mariners, 
which  have  been  difperfed  into  divers  counties 
of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  againft  their 
wills,    compelled  to  receive   them  into  their 
houfes  and  there  to  fuffer  them  to  fojourn,  and 
that  your  people  may  not  be  foburthened  in  the 
time  to  come  :  and  that  the  commiflions  for 
proceeding  by  martial   law,  may  be  revoked 
and   annulled  -,  and   that  hereafter,  no    com- 
mifiion  of  like  nature,  may  iffue  forth  to  any 
perfon  or  perfons   whatfoever,  left  by  colour 
of  them,    any  of  your  Majefty's  fubjects  be 
deftroyed  or   put  to    death,    contrary  to  the 
■  laws  and  franchife  of  the  land." 
As  the  king,  therefore,  found  it  impofiible  to 
rule  his  own  way,  with  the  voice  and  concurrence 
of  his  people,  why   might  he  not  make  a  bold 
pulh,  and    attempt    to    govern  without  them  r 
as  he  had  no  inclination  to  come  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  conftitution,  why  might  not  the  conftitu- 
tion    be  made  to  bend  and  fubmit  to  his?  who 
dared  to  difpute,  as  his   father  ufed   to  exprefs 
himfelf,  what  a  king  might  do  in  the  -plenitude  of 
his  fewer  I  if  money  could  not  be  obtained  of  the 
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Commons  in  the  regular  way,  in  cafes  of  extreme 
neceflky,  as  he  was  willing  to  be  perfuaded  this 
was,  recourle  rauft  be  had  to  other  and  more 
unufual  methods  of  raifing  it :  hence  thofe  vari- 
ous oppreffions  of  Ship-money ,  Monopolies ,  Star- 
chamber -fines,  High- commijfion- court ,  &c.  which 
fwell  the  annals  of  this  unhappy  reign. 

But  this  was  dill  adding  frefh  fewel  to  the 
flame the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, when  necefiity,  after  more  than  twelve  years 
intermiflion  of  parliaments,  had  again  called  them 
together,  grew  every  day  more  fierce  and  refo- 
lute.  With  pleafure  they  behold  the  indigence  of 
the  king,  and  the  didrefTes  he  laboured  under 
for  want  of  money  :  they  fee  the  fuperiority  which 
their  command  of  the  property  of  the  nation, 
mud  at  laft  give  them  ;  they  purfue  their  droke  ; 
they  rife  continually  in  their  demands,  the  moil 
ample  conceffions  will  now  fcarcely  fatisfy  them, 
the  king's  word  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the 
whole  government  mud   be  put  into  their  hands 

public  bufinefs  is  at   a  (land  •,  every  thing 

tends  to  confufion  •,  either  the  king  or  the  com- 
mons muft  be  abfolute  mailers  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

With  the  crown  were  the  Tories  in  general,  that 
is,  the  greater  part  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy, 
and  all  the  Roman  Catholics.  For  not  only  the 
queen  had  ever  been  their  open  and  faft  friend, 
but  even  the  king  himfelf  had  fhewed  them  far 
greater  favours  and  indulgences,  than  were  either 
confident  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  that 
ftrong  profeffion  of  the  mod  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  England^  which  his  ad- 
herents were   ever  boading  of The  Parlia- 

?nentarians    confided    chiefly  of   fuch   as    were 
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againft  the  hierarchy,  or  for  introducing  farther 
alterations  into  the  eftablifhed  religion  •,  of  fuch 
likewife  as  v/ere  for  limiting  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  preventing,  for  the  future,  thofe 
grofs  abufes  of  the  regal  authority,  which  they 
had  lately  Ic^n  committed,  and  the  mifchievous 
confequences  of  which  they  dill  felt.  Under  this 
banner  alio  fought  the  Republicans,  who  upon  the 
ruines  of  the  throne  hoped  they  might  be,  at 
length,  able  to  erect  their  favourite  plan  of  an 
equal  common- weal :h. 

As  therefore  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  the  trading  and  moniecl  part  of  the  na- 
tion more  efpecially,  fell  under  one  or  other  of 
thefe  latter  denominations,  as  the  overbalance 
and  command  of  property  was  thrown  entirely 
into  the  oppofite  l'cale,  no  wonder  that  victory 
and  fuccefs  followed  the  king's  enemies,  and  that 
the  rafh  and  ill-advifed  monarch,  after  a  vigorous 
and  refolute  tho'  ineffectual  effort,  found  him- 
felf,  at  length,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior 
force. 

The  Supreme  Tower  was  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  People  \  when  for  want  of  wtfdom 
in  themfelves,  and  honefty  in  their  leaders,  inftead 
of  being  gainers  for  all  that  immenfe  expence  of 
blood  and  treufure,  which  they  had  fo  profufely 
fquandered  asvay ;  inftead  of  having  their  con- 
dition mended  by  this  exceffive  fhock  in  the 
constitution  •,  at  the  foot  of  the  account  they  found 
themfelves  loofers  by  the  change,  and  in  a  far 
more  wretched  firua'  ion  than  they  were  when  the 
civil  war  began.  From  tyranny  they  were  fallen 
into  anarchy  and  confufion.  For  in  the  midft 
of  fo  many  jarring  and  contending  interefts, 
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{o  many  ignorant,  haughty,    infolent,   and   dis- 
cordant mailers,   whole  voice  mall  be  heard  ? 

The  nrft  ftruggle  of  any  confequence  was  be- 
tween  the   Whigs,    and    their   friends  and  allies 
the  Republicans,  which  of  them  mould  dictate  to 
the  nation,    and    take  the    lead  in  regulating  the 
prefent  diforders  of  the  (fate,  and  bringing  them 
to  a  happy  conclufion.     The  former  were  tor  re- 
ftoring  the  captive  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  the 
exercife   of  his    ancient  rights,    but    under  fuch 
previous  limitations  and  reftrictions,   as  mould  be 
deemed  fufficient  guards  to   the  conftitution,   a- 
gainfc  all  future  abuie  of  the  regal  power.     The 
Republicans,  on   the  other  hand,    were  againft  all 
kinds  or  reconciliation  whatever,  pretending  that 
no  fetters  would    be  found  ftrone;  enough  to  hold 
the  royal  authority  within  its  due  bounds,   mould 
it  be  once   more  fet  loofe  and  fuffered  to  range  at 
liberty  ;  that  the   king's  word  was  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon,   and  confequently,  that  there  could  be 
nofolid  and  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  happinefs  and 
independency  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  free   and 
equal  .common- wealth. 

The  o  eiballance  of  property  was  clearly  on  the 
fide  of  the  Whigs  •,  and  there  is  no  queftion  but 
they  would  have  carried  their  point,  in  favour  of 
their  diftrefled  prince  and  the  conftitution,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  third  power,  more  weighty,  at  this 
juncture,  than  either  of  the  other  two,  which 
was  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  I 
mean  the  viclorious  Army  ;  where  fuch  a  violent 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  independence,  levelling  and 
infolence  prevailed  amongft  the  foldiers  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  from  the  highefl  to  the 
loweft,  as  made  them  look  upon  themfelves  as 
fuperior  to  all  laws,  and  the  fole  arbiters  of  the 
fate    both    of    the    king  and    kingdom.     The 
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conteft  therefore  focn  became  unequal  •,  the 
Whigs  were  forced  to  give  place  ;  whilft  the  Re- 
publicans, fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  army, 
for  the  prefent,  command  the  ftate.  For,  as 
Harrington  has  well  obferved,  "  where  there  is 
"  a  ftanding-army  and  no  formed  government, 
tc  there  the  army  of  neceffity  will  have  a  dicla- 
"  torian  power." 

The  king  is  murthered ;  the  old  conftitution 
utterly  fubverted,  and  no  new  form  of  govern- 
ment ready  to  be  fettled  in  its  room.  In  the  ge- 
neral hurry,  buftle  and  confufion,  fometimes  the 
jinny i  and  fometimes  the  new  model  of  parliament 
has  the  upper  hand,  till  Oliver  Cromwell^  thro' 
an  amazing  coincidence  of  circumftances,  noc 
material  to  be  infilled  upon  in  this  place,  found 
means,  at  lad,  to  deceive  and  get  the  better  of 
both,  and  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  as  their  So- 
vereign Head  and  Protector. 

Thus  arrived  at  the  utmoft  height  of  his  am- 
bition, and  placed  at  the  helm  of  the  new  com- 
mon-wealth, this[Favourite  of  fortune  faw  two 
ways  before  him,  by  which  he  might  propofe 
to  govern  the  nation,  either  by  a  parliament  as 
in  former  times,  or  by  the  afliitance  of  the  army. 
With  a  parliament,  he  could  have  but  a  forry 
profpeet  of  fucceeding  to  his  mind,  either  in 
his  foreign  or  domeftic  adminiftration,  as  the 
old  one  was  now  become  entirely  republican,  and 
a  new  one,  if  left  to  the  free  election  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  be  either  of  the  fame  principles,  or, 
what  might  be  ftill  of  worfe  confequence,  too 
much  inclined,  perhaps,  to  favour  the  banifhed 
family.  To  the  army,  therefore,  he  bends  his 
great  application  •,  wifely  enough  concluding, 
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that  what  was  gotten  by  violence,  would  be  ben: 
retained  by  the  lame  means  :  and  tho'  he  had  not 
a  great  deal  to  expect,  even  from  them,  in  their 
prefent  fullen,  difcontented,  infolent  and  levelling 
temper,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  by 
punifhing  fome,  cafhiering  ethers  and  placing 
his  own  creatures  in  their  room,  and  paying  their 
^fticers  very  well,  he  made  a  troublclome  kind 
or"  miff,  thro'  their  means,  to  govern  the  na- 
tion for  more  than  four  years  together,  a- 
gainft  the  ballance  of  pioperty  and  the  general  in- 
clination of  the  people. 

Upon  his  death  chaos  returns  again  ;  a  new 
Prelector,  the  Army,  the  old  Parliament,  each  in 
its  turn,  lords  it  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth •,  whilft  the  people,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion, the  men  of  property  efpecially,  diftra6ted 
with  fuch  a  perpetual  feries  of  confufion,  torn  to 
pieces,  fleeced  and  oppreffed  on  all  fides,  \v;fh  for 
a  total  change  of  matters,  and  ardently  long 
for  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  conftitution 
both  in  church  and  (fate,  as  the  only  poffible 
means  to  relieve  them  under  their  pre  fen  t  fuf- 
ferings.  The  Tories  once  more  lift  up  their 
heads,  appear  abroad ,  defend  the  caufe 
of  the  royal  family,  and  encourage  their 
neighbours  in  thofe  favourable  lentiments  they 
were  every  where  beginning  to  entertain  of  it. 
The  IVbigs  frankly  join  with  them  againft  their 
prefent  tyrants.  The  Army  and  Republicans, 
now  fplit  into  feveral  factions  and  interefts, 
find  themfelves  unequal  to  the  weight  of  go- 
vernment ;  the  property  and  the  power  are  de- 
parted from  them.  Unable  therefore  any  longer 
to  oppofe  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  people, 
they  plunge    into  the    Itream,   and  are   carried 
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along  with  them — the  whole  nation  receives  with 
the  greateft  impotence  of  joy  their  returning 
matter. 

As  Charles  the  fecond  was  reftored  to  the 
kingdom  without  any  previous  conditions,  the 
ancient  conftitution,  both  in  church  and  Mate, 
immediately  took  place  ;  and  the  kingiy  power, 
as  from  a  fhort  eclipfe,  broke  out  again  in  its 
full  and  meridian  fplendor  :  it  feemed  even  to 
have  recovered  ftrength  from  its  fall,  and  to 
have  rifen  from  the  earth  with  renewed  vigour. 
It  was  pre  fumed,  however,  that  the  mature  age 
of  the  king,  the  hiftory  of  his  father's  tragic 
fate,  and  the  fad  experience  of  his  own  tedious 
banifhment,  would  have  fet  thofe  bounds  to  the 
exercife  of  the  fovereignty,  which  the  madnefs  of 
the  times  had  been  deficient  in  exacting. 

But  it  was  this  prince's  misfortune  to  have  more 
wit  than  judgment,  tho'  he  feems  not  to  have 
been  deficient  even  in  this,  the  mod  diftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  wifdom,  when  he  would  <o>ce  him- 
fclf  to  apply  to  bufinefs.  He  hadftnfe  enough  to 
make  a  lively  companion,  a  well-bred  and  agree- 
able man,  but  wanted  full  as  much  more  to 
make  him  a  good  one.  His  lather,  tho'  a  good 
man,  could  never  make  a  good  king  •,  becaufe  of 
that  natural  pride  and  ftiffnefs  of  his  temper, 
which  rendered  him  untraceable,  fe If- willed  and 
too  fond  ot  uncontrouiable  power.  But  as  ambi- 
tion was  not  the  vice  of  the  fon,  he  wanted  only 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  to  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  beft  of  princes.  His  genius  directed 
him  rather  to  mine  with  men  of  wit  in  the 
circle,  than  to  perplex  his  understanding  and 
difturb  his  repofe  in  examining  the  diitant  con- 
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fequences  of  his  own   actions,  or  in  unravelling 
the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the  cabinet. 

Placed  by  a  fudden  and  unexpected  turn  of 
providence  at  the  head  of  three  powerful  king- 
doms, and  railed  from  the  moft  abject  ftate  of 
dependance  to  the  higheit  affluence  of  wealth , 
and  power,  initead  of  being  properly  thankful 
to  that  almighty  arm,  which  had  wrought  this 
wonderful  deliverance  •,  inftead  of  exerting  all  the 
faculties  of  his  foul,  in  promoting  the  true  intereft 
of  that  nation,  which  had  thus  exalted  him  from 
the  loweft  ddpair,  he  refolved  to  indulge  him- 
felf  in  all  that  eafe  and  pleafure,  to  which  his 
inclination  naturally  carried  him,  and  which  the 
misfortunes  of  his  pail  life  had  not  fuffered  him 
to  enjoy  in  all  that  lavifh  abundance  he  wifhed 
for.  If  therefore  he  was  fond  of  arbitrary  power, 
it  was  becaufe  it  fu  mi  fried  him  with  the  perpetual 
means  of  gratifying  his  darling  propensities  ; 
if  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  his  fubjects, 
it  was  chiefly  becaufe  their  repeated  clamours  at 
the  mifconduct  of  his  adminiftration,  difturbed 
him  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  that  indolent  and 
pleafurable  life,  which  he  had  propofed  to  him- 
ielf,  and  in  which  he  had  placed  his  greateft  hap- 
pinefs. 

Upon  the  Refloration  the  Tories,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly fuffered  moft  for  the  royal  caufe,  and 
whofe  principles  were  likelieft  to  promote  the 
meafares  of  the  court,  and  to  preferve  the  people 
in  their  future  allegiance,  were  generally  ad- 
vanced to  all  the  places  of  honour,  truft  and  pro- 
fit in  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that  the  Church,  the  Se- 
nate, the  Univerficies,  and  the  Courts  of  Juflice, 
were  every  where  taught  to  refound  with  the  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  pajftve   obedience  and  non-re- 
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ftftance.  The  PFbigs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
taken  fo  much  pains  in  the  laft  reign  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  crown  within  ibme  certain 
limits,  and  to  fix  that  wandering  meteor,  the 
Prerogative,  could  not  be  quite  fo  well  pleafed, 
to  fee  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  expcnce  all 
entirely  thrown  away,  to  fctl  the  court  as  wanton 
as  ever  in  the  abufe  of  its  power,  and  to  perceive 
their  countrymen  with  greedinefs  embracing,  and 
with  eagernefs  propagating  thofe  doctrines,  which 
could  not  in  the  end  but  conduct  them  to  flavery. 
But  as  the  general  voice  of  the  people  was,  as 
yet,  entirely  in  favour  of  their  beloved  monarch, 
as  he  had  the  great  weight  of  the  national  pro- 
perty on  his  fide,  they  found  it  necefTary  to  fit 
down  contented  with  the  prefent  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, and  wait  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
offered  itfelf,  to  fall  in  with  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent, and  to  rejoice,  as  well  as  they  could  re- 
joice, with  their  exulting  brethren.  The  horror 
of  relapfing  into  their  late  miferies  and  confu- 
fions,  made  them  fuffer  many  things  in  the  public 
adminiftration,  which  would  not  otherwife  fo 
eafily  have  been  born  with. 

As  King  Charles  abounded  too  much  in  his 
own  wit  to  concern  himfelf  greatly  about  the 
truth  of  any  religion,  as  well  to  comply  with 
the  earned  felicitations  of  his  mother,  as  to  merit 
th^  companion  and  claim  the  affiftance  of  thofe 
courts,  whither  his  neceffities  had  driven  him  fcr 
protection,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made  a  con- 
vert to  that  form  of  worfhip,  from  whofe  pro- 
Mors  he  faw  moil  probability  of  being,  in  time, 
reftored  to  his  kingdoms.  This  obficred  him, 
after  his  return,  to  live  a  perpetual  lye  ;  to  pro- 
fefs  one  form  of  religion  outwardly,  and  to 
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be  of  another  in  his  heart.  Hence  fprang  the  a- 
bundant  miseries  of  this  reign  j  this  was  the 
fertile  fource  of  all  that  ill  conduct  in  the  (late, 
which  was  fo  loudly  and  fo  juftly  complained 
of,  during  the   gfeateft  part  of  his  adminiftra- 

tion The  Papifls  were  connived  at,  fupported, 

encouraged  •,  the  Laws  of  the  land  were  ftretched, 
fufpended,  relaxed  ;  Prerogative  every  where  pre- 
fided  ;  the  Dutch  were  oppofed,  diftrefTed,  at- 
tacked, weakened  j  whilft  the  common  enemy 
of  Europe,  the  encroaching  French,  were  ftrength- 
ened  andaffifted  in  all  their  ambitious  enterprizes ; 
whilft  every  artifice  was  attempted  at  home,  to 
eftablifh  the  quiet  and  fettled  exercife  of  that  ar- 
bitrary power,  which  might  fo  loon  be  wanted 
by  the  monarch But  the  danger  was  now  be- 
come too  near,  as  well  as  too  urgent,  to  be  any 
longer  complaifantly  trifled  with  •,  and  even  that 
general  bribery  and  corruption,  which  was  fo  fla- 
grantly practifed  upon  almoft  all  the  members  of 
the  long  parliament,    by   the  then  Tory  miniftry, 

was  now  experienced  to  be  of  no  avail and 

of  no  avail  it  ever  will  be  found,  we  may  alTure 
ourfelves,  whenever  the  Cbnftitutwn  is  in  any  real 
danger,  till  the  overbalance  of  property  (hall 
be  transferred  into  other  hands,  from  thofe  where 
we  now  find  it. 

The  Whigs  from  about  fifty,  their  number  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  were  at 
length  become  the  majority  of  the  Hottfe  of 
Commons.  They  expofe  the  ruinous  tendency  of 
the  conduct  of  the.  court,  both  in  the  houfe  and 
out  of  it  ;  the  whole  nation,  by  degrees,  re- 
covers from  that  pleafing  reverie  which  had  (o 
long  poffelTed  it,  catches  the  alarm,  fees  the  ter- 
rible gulph  they  were  juft  falling  into,  and  are 

ferioufly 
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ferioufly  affrighted  for  their  religion,  for  their 
laws,  for  their  liberties,  and  the  fate  of  Europe 
• and  as  the  profufe  liberality  of  the  injudi- 
cious king,  had  wantonly  and  wickedly  fquan- 
dered  away  all  thofe  immenfe  fums  of  money* 
which  had  been  fo  freely  granted  him  by  his 
fubje&s,  and  thereby  reduced  him  to  the  greateft 
difficulties  ;  as  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  con- 
fequently  that  of  this  nation,  thro9  the  arms  and 
counfils  of  the  ambitious  Frenchman,  or  rather 
thro*  the  weaknefs,  connivance,  and  under-hand 
affiftance  of  the  penfwned  Englijhman,  grew 
every  day  more  and  more  precarious,  had  not  a 
fudden  death  faved  him  from  the  ignominy,  he 
mud  either  have  totally  changed  his  former 
conduct,  and  thrown  himfelf  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people  and  the  conftitution,  or  he 
would  foon  have  been  moft  feelingly  convinced, 
that  mere  Prerogative  is  but  brute  thunder,  that 
the  overballance  of  power,  as  well  as  of  property, 
lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  fubjecls,  and 
once  more,  perhaps,  to  ufe  a  f  hrafe  of  his  ownr 
been  fent  abroad  a  grazing. 

By  giving  his  confent  to  the  hill  for  taking  away 
tenures  in  cap'ite  and  the  court  of  wards,  which 
King  Charles  did  immediately  upon  his  reftora- 
tion,  and  before  he  had  well  attended  to  the 
confequences  of  what  he  was  about,  he  de- 
prived the  crown  of  one  of  its  greateft  and 
moft  influencing  branches  of  power,  and  added 
fo  much  real  weight  to  the  fcale  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  none  of  his  later  fchemes  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, fuch  as  penfioning  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, new-modelling  the  corporations,  bribing  juries* 
Sec.  could  ever  after  recover.  Both  in  his  fa- 
ther's and  grand-father's  time,  the  reprefenta- 
L.  tives 
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tives  of  the  people  had  been  attempting  to 
emancipate  themfelves  from  thefe  lalt  remains 
of  their  ancient  flavery,  but  without  the  defired 
fuccefs,  as  both  thefe  monarchs  too  well  knew 
of  what  mighty  importance  it  was  to  their  illegal 
and  anti-conftitutional  views,  to  have  the  cuftody 
and  difpofal,  during  minorities,  of  almoft  all 
the  large  eftates  in  the  kingdom,  and  were 
very  fenfible,  that  by  this  means  they  had  per- 
petual opportunities  offered  them  of  obliging 
their  own  minifters  and  favourites,  at  the  expence 
of  their  fubjects,  of  educating  the  young  gentry 
in  fuch  principles  as  they  liked  beft,  of  influencing 
and  corrupting  both  them  and  their  families  with 
their  own  fortunes,  and  of  creating,  with  good 
management,  the  mod  lafling  dependencies  in 
every  county,  and  in  almoft  every  borough  of 
the  nation.  The  equivalent  which  was  given 
to  the  king  for  this  conceffion,  was  100,000/. 
a  year,  but  had  the  people  paid  five  times  that 
iiun  for  it,  they  would  have  been  great  gainers  by 
the  bargain.  For  the  bal lance  of  power  was  by 
this  means  thrown  entirely  into  their  hands,  and 
they  were  actually  put  into  pofXeflion  of  the  only- 
thing  they  wanted  to  make  them  a  perfectly  free 
people. 

James  the  fecond  was  much  more  like  his  fa- 
ther than  his  brother  ;  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
were  fuch  as  might  have  adorned  the  private 
gentleman,  whilft  the  too  high  opinion,  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  entertain  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  his  intolerable  bigotry  to  a  foreign  mode  of 
worfbip,  entirely  fpoiled  the  prince.  His  ex- 
perience, capacity,  diligence,  and  turn  for  pub- 
lic bufinefs,  were  fuch  as  might  have  rendered 
both  himfelf  glorious,  and  his  people  flourifhing 
&nd  happy  under  his  adminiftration,  had  not  his 

ungovernable 
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ungovernable  zeal  for  the  Romljh  form  of  religion, 
given  a  perverfe  biafs  to  all  his  defigns  and 
actions.  Few  men  in  his  kingdom  knew  better 
the  true  intereit  of  his  fubjedts  than  he  himfelf  did, 
but  the  great  misfortune  was,  that  as  his  views 
and  theirs  did  by  no  means  coincide,  he  could 
not  always  perfuade  himfelf  to  purfue  it. 

As  his  grateful  Houfe  of  Commons,  immedi- 
ately after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  Majefty's  moft  gracious,  free, 
and  folemn  declaration,  that  he  would  fteadily 
maintain  their  religion  and  laws  as  they  were 
then  eftablifhed,  and  make  them  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  had  at  once  granted  him  a  clear  and 
independent  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions 
fterling  per  ami.  this  was  all  he  had  to  hope  for 
from  them  at  prefent ;  and  more  than  this  he  well 
knew  he  was  not  eafily  to  expect  from  their  bounty, 
without  previous  reftri&ions  and  limitations  tacked 
to  the  grant.  With  good  ceconomy,  and  no 
prince  ever  had  more,  this  revenue  would  be 
found  fufficient  to  maintain  an  army  at  home, 
(for  foreign  wars,  whatever  occafion  there  might 
be  for  them,  he  was  refolved  not  to  engage 
in,  thefe  he  left  entirely  to  his  good  brother  of 
France)  and  an  army  raifed  and  paid  by  him- 
felf, officered  with  thorough- paced  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks,  and  abfolutely  at  his  devotion,  would 
ferve  his  purpofe,  he  thought,  full  as  well  as  a 
parliament  itfelf :  the  one,  he  fondly  imagined, 
might,  by  degrees,  be  fo  modelled,  as  to  ferve 
any  defign  he  might  have  in  view ;  the  other, 
he  was  fenfible  by  the  fpecial  experience  of  the 
laft,  as  well  as  of  his  father's  reign,  never  could 

as  his  great  intention,  as  the  chief  aim  of  all 

his  actions,  was  to  convert  his  people  from  the 
L  2  deadly 
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deadly  fin  of  herefy,  his  pious  inftructors  had 
taught  him,  that  breach  of  promife,  perjury,  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  and  force  itfelf  was  not 
only  expedient,  but  might  even  religioufly  and 
lawfully  be  employed  upon  fo  holy  an  occafion. 

As  King  James  had  been  educated  in  the  ftri<5t- 
eft  principles  of  the  Tories*  and  had  always 
fhewn  himfelf  a  faft  friend  to  them  and  their 
interefts,  fo  in  return  they  had  ever  hitherto  been 
found  faithful  to  him,  had  throughly  ferved  him 
in  all  his  pad  troubles,  and  had  in  reality  fixed 
the  tottering  crown  upon  his  head.  Fully  per- 
fuaded  therefore  of  their  fteady  and  moft  hea'rty 
concurrence  with  him,  of  all  their  weight  and 
influence  in  fupport  of  whatever  meafures  he 
might  think  proper  to  purfue,  and  fatisfied  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  thofe  doctrines, 
which  had  been  fo  often  and  fo  loudly  incul- 
cated by  them,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  the 
abfolute  obedience  of  their  fubjects  in  all  cafes 
whatever  —  why  might  he  not  freely  indulge  his 
ambition,  and  exert  all  that  power,  which  he  had 
been  made  to  believe  was  committed  to  him  by 
God  alone  ?  furely  there  muft  be  fomething  more 
than  mere  words  in  all  thofe  magnificent  things, 
which  he  had  fo  often  heard  preached  and  taught 
of  the  omnipotence  of  princes!  he  had  himfelf 
feen  the  happy  effects  of  thefe  very  principles,  in 
that  implicit  and  flavifh  obedience,  which  the 
French  paid  to  the  will  of  their  Monarque  ;  and 
had  lately  heard,  that  by  means  of  thefe  fame 
doctrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance, 
Charles  the  eleventh  had  triumphed  over  the  liberties 
of  the  Swedes !  why  might  not  he  likewife,  in 
his  turn,  hope  to  fucceed  in  the  glorious  experi- 
ment ? 
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merit  ?  the   attempt,    at    leaf!:,    was   meritorious 
whatever  the  event  might  be  ! 

If,  for  inftance,  he  alone  was  the  abfolute,  the 
fupreme  and  unccntroulable  head  of  the  church, 
why  might  he  not  root  out  herefy  from  the  ftate 
m  what  manner  he  pleafed  ?  why  might  he  not, 
in  imitation  of  the  precedent  kt  him  by  his 
predecefTor  Henry  the  eighth,  change  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  lb  much  better  form  of  his  own  ? 
was  it  not  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  his  iubjects 
patiently  to  fubmit  to  all  his  commands  ? 

As  he  had  been  made  to  believe,  that  he  was 
the  true  fource  and  origin  of  the  civil  laws,  the 
fole  fountain  of  honour  and  juftice,  why  might 
he  not  alter,  fufpend,  or  even  abrogate  the  old 
conftitution  of  his  country  ?  why  might  he  not, 
like  his  brother  of  France,  collect  money,  or 
publiih  new  ftatutes  and  ordinances,  as  he  pleafed  ? 
as  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fubjects 
flowed  originally  from  the  royal  bounty,  was  it 
not  ftill  in  the  reigning  prince's  power  to  change, 
to  recal,  or  to  new-model  them,  as  feemed  moft 
expedient  to  his  prefent  views,  or  to  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleafure  ? 

Should  the  murmuring  and  difcontented  Whigs  * 
as  they  formerly  did  in  his  father's  days,  and 
were  lately  attempting  to  do  in  his  brother's, 
endeavour  to  ftir  up  the  uneafy  and  complaining 
people  to  fedition  •,  mould  they  go  about  to 
perfuade  them  to  reject  the  yoke,  which  was  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  to  difobey  all  fuch  com- 
mands of  their  pricce,  as  they  might  imagine 
were  not  quite  fo  agreeable  to  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution of  their  country,  thfir  party,  he  was 
perfuaded  to  believe,  was  the  minority  of  the 
2  nation  3 
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nation  •,  however,  at  all  hazards,  the  property 
and  power  of  his  old  friends  the  Tories  blight 
Jiirely  be  depended  upon,  in  fupport  of  the  na- 
tural and  necefiary  confequences  of  thofe  doctrines, 
they  had  for  fo  many  years  together  been  la- 
bouring  to  eftablifh  France ,    he  had  the 

ftrongefl  aflurances,  might  be  fafely  relied  upon, 
for  all  the  affiftance  it  could  lend  upon  fo  good 
and  meritorious  an  occafion,  as  weakening  the 
protectant  intereft,  and  eftablilhing  a  prince  of 
its  own  religion  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  then  it  was  that  the  Tories  firft  catch  the 
threatning  alarm.  Their  royal  pupil  was  grown 
too  head-ftrong  for  them  to  manage,  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  thofe  doctrines,  which  they  had 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  inculcate,  were  juft 
now  burfting  upon  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  nation.  The  grofs  abfurdity  of  their 
principles  Hares  them  at  once  full  in  the  face  ; 
they  feel  their  errors,  acknowledge  them,  give 
them  up.  They  even  act  in  exprefs  contradiction 
to  all  their  former  principles  ;  they  join  the 
Whigs ;  they  oppofe,  they  relinquifh,  they  defer  t, 
they  even  refill  the  wretched  prince,  who  feems 
to  have  placed  his  fureft  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the 
daring  enterprize  he  was  attempting  to  execute, 
in  their  fail  and  fteady  adherence  to  his  interefts. 

The  regal  weight  is  once  more  found  light, 

and  wanting,  in  the  ballance  •,  the  property  and 
power  of  the  people  prevail  ;  the  Monarch 
Hands  aftonifhed  at  the  furiden  revolution  •,  his 
heart  fails  him,  and  he  is  perfuaded  to  quit  an 
cbftinate  and  ungrateful  nation,  who  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  harrafs,  opprefs,  and  tyrannize 
over  them  as  he  pleafed. 

The 
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The  throne  was  now  become  vacant  •,  for  the 
king  had  in  fact  deferted  it :  nor  was  there  any 
peribn  left  in  the  nation  duly  commiffioned  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  to  call  parliaments,  to  diftribute 
employments,  to  givealanclion  to  the  acts  of  ftate, 
and  to  perform  all  thofe  other  common  offices 
of  the  fupreme  magistrate,  which  the  conftitution 

demanded what  was  to  be  done  then  at  this 

great  and  critical  conjuncture,  upon  this  new  and 
unprecedented  occafion  ?  fomething  muft  be 
thought  of,  and  that  immediately,  to  reftore 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  amazed  people — ■ 
let  a  Regency  be  appointed,  fay  the  fecret  friends 
of  the  abdicated  monarch,  which  fhall  perform 
the  regal  office  during  the  abfence  of  King  Ja?nes9 
and  until  he  fubmits  to  fuch  conditions  and  limi- 
tations of  his  power,  as  fhall  be  though  t  moft 
proper  to  be  impofed  upon  him  for  the  public 
good. 

But  who  fhall  undertake  the  high  and  arduous 
tafk,  of  appointing  this  Regency,  and  of  confti- 
tuting  this  new  fet  of  governors  ?  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  our  hereditary  lawgivers  ?  but  they  are 
only  a  part  of  the  legiflature,  and  confequently  un- 
equal to  the  high  office  — let  them  be  joined  then 
by  thofe,  whofe  happinefs  is  moft  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  due  execution  cf  the  laws,  by  the 
People  of  England,  either  by  their  deputies  to  be 
chofen  exprefly  for  the  purpofe,  or,  if  that  be 
thought  a  lefs  deviation  from  ancient  forms,  by 
fuch  as  laft  reprefented  them !  "  Necefllty  and  felf- 
*'  prefer vation  are  the  great  laws  of  nature  to  fo- 
"  cietiesas  well  as  individuals,  and  may  well  dif- 
"  penfe  with  the  ftrict  obfervation  of  the  com- 
M  mon  forms  of  any  conftitution. "  For  to  afTert, 
that   becaufe  King  James  was  pleafed  to  defert 

the 
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the  throne  and  leave  his  kingdom  ;  that  becaufe 
the  confutation  had  not  as  yet  provided  for  fo 
unthought-of  a  cafe,  that  therefore  the  people  of 
Englandhad  no  way  left  to  help  or  redrefs  themfel  ves, 
but  muft  neceffarily  continue  as  they  were  in  aftate 
of  anarchy  and  confufion,  without  any  fettled  form 
of  government,  till  he  mould  think  proper  to 
return  to  them  again,  is  the  abfurdeft  of  all  abfur- 
dities,  as  it  ablolutely  fubmits  the  happinefs, 
the  laws,  religion,  and  liberties  of  many  millions 
of  people,  to  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  a  weak, 
not  to  fay  a  wicked,  man. 

For  fuppofe  King  James,  had  it  been  put  to 
his  option,  had  refufed  to  have  returned  at  all, 
(as  moft  probably  would  have  been  the  cafe)  un- 
lefs  his  fubjects  would  previoufly  funender  their 
all,  their  liberties  and  properties  into  his  hands, 
—'tis  plain  the  nation  muft  have  complied  with 
thefe  extravagant  demands,  or,  according  to  the 
conclufions  of  fome  Gentlemen,  have  ftill  con- 
tinued without  any  head  or  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment in  it 1  fay  'tis  moft  probable  that 

King  James,  had  it  been  put  to  his  choice,  would 
have  constantly  refufed  to  have  returned  into 
England,  unlefs  he  was  left  with  an  unreftrained 
freedom  to  act  in  it  as  he  pleafed.  For,  as 
the  Author  of  the  Differ tation  upon  Parties  has 
well  obferved,  "  he  had  fhewn  by  his  firjt  ef- 
cc  cape,  when  nothing  more  was  impofed  upon 
"  him  than  to  wait  the  refoiution  of  a  free  par- 
"  liament,  that  he  would  renounce  his  crown 
"  rather  than  fubmit  to  fecure  effectually  the 
"  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  his  country  —  he 
<c  made  a  fecond  efcape,  which  was  voluntary  as 
'*  well  as  the  firft,  and  made  on  the  fame  prin- 
<s  ciple,  againft  the  intreaties  of  his  friends,  &c. 

—But 
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—  but  if  the  people,  at  this  remarkable  crifis, 
had  a  right  to  appoint  a  Doge,  a  Lord  Archon,  a 
Regent  or  Regency,  with  fupreme  authority,  as  is, 
I  think,  agreed  on  all  hands,  why  not  a  king 
alfo  ?  for  to  fay  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  the 
one,  and  no  right  to  do  the  other  likewife, 
feems  to  me  extremely  weak  and  felf-contra- 
dictory,  as  it  entirely  gives  up  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute, whilft  it  wrangles  about  a  mere  word. 

But  our  fathers  were  too  wife  to  lofe  the  fub- 
ftance,  whilft  they  vainly  ftrove  to  catch  at  the 
fhadow  —  they  faw  that  King  James  had  vo- 
luntarily put  it  out  of  his  power  any  longer  to 
protect  his  fubjects,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  de- 
ferred the  government  -,  they  declare  therefore 
the  throne  to  be  vacant  j  they  exert  that  ori- 
ginal right,  which  mere  felf-prefervation,  the 
Jaws  of  nature  and  fociety  gave  them  ;  they 
follow  the  undoubted  cuftoms  of  their  firft  an- 
ceftors  in  Germany  ;  they  act  agreeably  to  the 
conftitution  of  this  kingdom  before  the  con- 
queft,  as  well  as  to  the  primitive  practice  of  their 
Gothic  brethren  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Spain, 

France,  Lombardy,  &c. They  chofe  them 

a  new  king,  one  of  the  royal  (lock,  and  the 
very  next  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  after  the 
family  which  had  fo  bafely  relinquifhed  it  •,  one 
who  had  already  mod  happily  as  well  as  glorioufly , 
delivered  them  from  the  civil  and  religious  ty- 
ranny which  hung  over  their  heads,  a  hero  both 
able  and  willing  to  defend  them,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  Europe,  from  the  impending  ruin  that  was 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  from  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms. 

To  prevent,  however,  as  much  as  poilible,  ail 

future  uneafinefs,  and  to  pluck  up  by  the  very 
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roots  all  thofe  mutual  jealoufies,  which  had  fo 
long  fubfifted  between  them  and  their  fovereign 
about  their  diftinct  rights,  what  had  formerly 
been  wanting  at  the  reftoration,  they  now  take 
care  moft  effectually  to  fupply.  For  previoufly 
tofuch  election  they  form  a  fecond  Magna  Charta, 
another  Bill  of  Rights,  wherein  they  clearly  fet 
forth  and  eeclare  their  own  diftinct  claims  and 
privileges,  and  fix  fuch  determinate  bounds  to  the 
power  and  prero  atives  of  the  crown,  as  it  may 

not  hereafter  prefume  to  pafs The  new  king 

accepts  the  throne  upon  thefe  conditions,  with  the 
moft  fixed  refolution  inviolably  to  obferve  them. 

i Thus  were  the  wide   and  firm   foundations 

laid  for  the  moft  lafting  domeftic  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs,  had  we  but  the  wifdom,  the  moderation, 
the  virtue  to  know  when  we  were  well,  and  where 
to  flop. 

It  was  the  revolution  then  which  gave  the  Iaft 
and  permanent  eftabliftiment  to  the  popular  in- 
tereft,  and  immoveably  fixed  the  nodding  bal- 
lance  of  power  to  the  fide,  whither  it  had  been 
fo  long  inclining.  "  A  king  of  Britain  {fays 
^  the  Differ  tation  upon  Parties')  is  now,  ftrictly 
"  and  properly,  what  kings  mould  always  be,  a 
"  member,  but  the  fupreme  member,  or  head 
"  of  the  political  body.  Part  of  one  individual, 
"  fpccific,  whole  in  every  refpect ;  diftinct  from 
4C  it,  or  independent  of  it,  in  none.  He  can 
*'  move  no  longer  in  another  orbit  from  his  peo- 
<e  pie,  and  like  fome  fuperior  planet,  attract, 
*'  repel,  influence,  and  direct  their  motions  by 
f*  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  of  the  fame 
11  fyftem,  intimately  joined  and  co-operating  to- 
"  gether,  acting  and  acted  upon,  limiting  and 
*'  limited,  controlling   and  controuled    by   one 

"  another  •, 
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<c  another  j  and  when  he  ceafes  to  (land  in  this 
'  relation  to  them,  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  any  % 
the  fettlements  by  which  he  governs  are  plainly 
original  contracts.  His  inftitution  is  plainly 
conditional ;  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to 
allegiance,  as  undeniably  and  effectually,  as 
the  fubject  may  forfeit  his  right  to  protection. 
There  are  no  longer  any  hidden  referves  of  au- 
thority to  be  let  out  on  occafion,  to  over- 
flow the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  laws  of  the  land  are  known,  and 
they  are  the  fole  fprings,  from  whence  the 
prince  can  derive  his  pretenfions,  and  the 
people  theirs." 
The  Revenue  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pre- 
fent  aufpicious  fettlement,  can  be  no  more  fquan- 
dered  away  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  or  abufed 
to  the  much  more  dangerous  purpofes  of  ad- 
vancing the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  crown,  of 
maintaining  forces  independently  of  the  confent 
of  parliament*  and  of  overturning  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  fubjecl:.  For  the  public 
money  is  now  all  appropriated,  and  deftined  to 
its  fpecific,  diftinct,  and  proper  ufes  from  the  very 
moment  it  is  granted  5  the  regal  expence,  if  I  may 
term  it  fo,  is  wholly  feparated  from  that  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  minifters  of  the  crown  muft 
be  ever  ready  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  due 
application  of  the  national  treafures,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  —  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  according  to 
theprefent  method  of  making  our  parliamentary 
grants,  'tis  abfolutely  impoflible  that  any  of  the 
public  money  mould  be  ever  applied  to  ufes  different 
from  thofe  originally  intended  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  9  but  what  I  afTert,  as  a  very  advanta- 
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geous  confequence  of  the  Revolution  in  favour  of 
the  fubject,  is,  that  fuch  faying,  fuch  mifappli- 
cation  can  be  but  very  fmall  in  comparifon  with 
what  it  frequently,  yea  generally,  was,  before  fuch 
appropriation  took  place,  when  the  crown  had 
the  entire  difpofal  of  all  parliamentary  grants 
whatever  —  at  leaft,  that  it  can  never  be  great 
enough  to  endanger  the  liberties  and  indepen- 
dance  of  the  nation. 

This  total  fcparation  of  the  civil  lift,  as  'tis 
ufually  called,  from  the  ordinary  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary expences  of  the  kingdom,  gave  a 
much  greater  blow  in  the  event  to  the  regal 
authority,  than  was,  I  believe,  fufpected  either 
by  them  who  firft  propofed  the  fcheme,  or  by 
him  who  accepted  of  if.  For  if  the  power, 
which  arifes  from  wealth,  arifes  only  from  the 
fuperfluity  of  a  man's  income,  'tis  impoffible  that 
any  great  and  lading  influence  can  be  created  with 
a  bounded  eftate,  even  of  a  million  per  ant). 
where  the  greateit,  part  of  it  muft  be  expended,  in 
maintaining  the  necefTary  pomp  and  fupporting 
the  grandeur  of  a  court. 

Let  it  be  obferved  farther,  that  no  payments  in 
money,  no  payments  "which  are  made  from  cuftoms, 
excifes,  &c.  as  is  the  cafe  of  our  preient  civil  lift, 
can  give  half  that  power  and  authority  to  the  re- 
ceiver over  thofe  who  pay  it,  as  a  like  fum 
would  ,do,  was  it  to  arife,  (as  the  (landing  re- 
venues of  our  kings  before  the  reftoration  did,J 
from  lands,  feodal  duties,  ward/hips,  Sec. — "  and 
c<  as  to  thofe  employments,  which  are  faid  to  be 
*'  fo  much  increafed  fince  the  Revolution,  they 
*'  are  actually  cut  off  from  their  influence  up- 
"  on  the  conftitution,  as  far  as  written  laws 
"  can  do  it,   in  innumerable    initances.     Since 

the 
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••  the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  1694.,  no  new 
6*  employment  in  the  revenue,  can  be  held  by 
"  any  member  of  the  Honfe  of  Commons  :  and 
*'  fince  the  4th  of  Queen  Anne,  1 705,  no  new 
"  eftablifhment    whatfover,    excepting    in    the 

"  navy  or   the  army The  Cuftoms,    Ex- 

€a  cife,  Pojl-office,  and  a  multitude  of  other  civil 
*c  officers,  which  exifted  long  before  the  Revolu- 
"  tion,  (and  not,  as  is  falfly  conceived,  of  later 
*'  inftitution)  have  been  alfo  weeded  out  of  par- 
"  liament." 

If  we  add  to  all  thefe  arguments,  that  the 
'trade  and  Riches  of  this  nation,  its  rental,  its 
flock,  its  whole  income,  and  confequenrly  its 
power,  have  been  continually  increafing  ever  fincc 
the  Revolution,  we  fhall,  I  hope,  effectually 
put  to  filence  the  rafh  and  impertinent  clamors 
of  thofe  ignorant  pretenders  to  a  fuperior  fore- 
fight,  as  well  as  patriotifm,  who  are  ever  found- 
ing in  our  ears  the  immenfenefs  of  the  prefent 
Civil  Lift,  and  the  certain  danger,  which  muftne- 
cefTarily  accrue  from  thence  to  the  liberty  of  the 
fubject  —  For  what  has  been  thrown  into  the  regal 
fcale,  as  an  equivalent,  for  all  that  vaft  accefiion 
of  weight,  which  has  been  made  to  the  popular 
fide  of  the  ballance  ?  even  the  600,000  /.  per  ann. 
which  was  granted  to  King  William,  was  more, 
in  proportion,  than  what  is  now  fettled  upon  his 
prefent  Majefty,  confidering  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  the  increafe  of  luxury,  &c. 
"  Before  the  Revolution,  fays  that  accurate 
biftorian  the  reverend  Mr.  Carle,  "  a  man  could 
'•  live  better,  and  provide  better  for  his  family, 
"  upon  500  /.  per  ann.  than  now  upon  1500/." 
Whether,  indeed,  this  proportion  be  well  ground- 
ed, or  only  given  out  at  random,  as  too  many  of 

this 
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this  learned  gentleman's  calculations  have  beeri 
found  to  be,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  afTert  ; 
feeing  'tis  fufftcient  for  my  purpofe,  fufBcient  to 
fupport  the  propofition  I  have  before  advanced,  if 
in  general  the  relative  ial  e  of  monev  be  lefs 
now,  than  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

"  At  the  Revoluron,  fays  the  author  of  Fafticn 
"  detected,  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  com- 
41  puted  nearly  at  fix  millions,  and  by  the  long 
"  peace  and  necefTary  increafe  of  procreation, 
*•  this  number  cannot  be  at  prefent  lefs  than  feven, 
*'  or  in  that  proportion.  The  expence  of  the 
44  people,  per  head,  was  about  feven  pounds  at 
46  the  Revolution,  at  this  time,  'tis  univerfally 
44  agreed,  that  this  expence  amounts  to  ten. 
44  Now  as  the  revenue  of  the  people  mull  in- 
44  fallibly  be,  at  lead,  as  much  as  the  people 
44  fpend,  it  follows,  that  the  revenue  of  the  peo- 
"  pic  was  at  the  Revolution  forty  two  millions, 
ec  and  that  it  is  feventy  now.  The  people  have 
**  therefore  increafed  in  their  annual  income 
'*  twenty  eight  millions,  for  in  that  proportion) 
"  fincethe  Revolution  ',  and  as  it  is  a  maxim  in- 
*'  conteftible  in  politics,  that  power  always  fol- 
**  lows  property,  which  muit  fooner  or  later 
•-  operate  in  every  country,  it  is  manifeft,  that 
"  the  people  have  acquired  in  the  fpace  of  fifty 
*'  years,  more  folid  weight  in  the  fcale  of  this 
44  conftitution,  than  they  could  have  gained,  or 
4C  can  gain,  by  all  he  popular  laws  that  ever 
44  were  made,  or  can  be  made,  in  their  favour 
44  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  long  and  expenfive  wars  upon  the  continent, 
which  foon  fucceeded  the  Revolution,  and  which 
it  was  abfolutely  necefTary   that  England  mould 

bear 
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bear  a  confiderable  part  in,  as  well  in  the  imme* 
diate  defence  of  her  own  laws,  religion  and  liberty> 
as  of  the   independence  of  the  reft  of  Europe-, 
whatever  may   be  ufually   imagined  to  the  con- 
trary, (till  contributed  to  lighten  the  regal,  and 
to  throw  more  weight  into  the  popular  fcale,  as  it 
made  the   Court  perpetually   obfervant  of,  and 
dependant  upon,  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  or- 
der  to    obtain  thofe  large,  tho'   neceffary,  fup- 
plies,  which   were  always  wanting  to  fulfil  en- 
gagements with  foreign  princes,  and  to  maintain 
the  requifite   armaments   both  by  4ea  and  land. 
The  kingly  power,  it  may  be  depended  upon, 
in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours  is,  never  fuffers  more, 
than  when  the  intereft  of  the  nation  obliges  it  to 
engage  in  wars  upon  th£  continent  :  and  this, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  true  reafon,  why  they  were 
ever  fo  induftrioufly  avoided  by  the  whole  family 
of  the  Stuarts.     For 'tis  an  unqueftionable  maxim, 
confirmed  by  the  whole  feries  of  our  hiftory,  that 
if  it  be  neceffary  for  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  to 
meddle  frequently  with  the  people's  purfes,  they, 
in  return,  will  be  always  getting  fome  equivalent 
from  him  for  their  money. 

If,  in  the  laft  place,  the  laws  of  every  country 
be  thought  the  bed  and  fureft  teft  in  what  hands 
the  overbalance  of  the  national  power  be  lodged, 
I  might  fafely  appeal  to  the  many  popular  ones 
which  have  been  exprefly  made  in  favour  of  the 
fubject,  fince  that  ever-memorable  period  which 
I  have  fo  often  mentioned — But  this  point  has  bten 
fo  completely  executed  by  the  Author  of  Faction 
detected^  that  1  (hall  not  fcruple  to  refer  the  inquifi- 
tive  reader,  who  lies  open  to  conviction,  to  that 
treatife  for  his  full  fatisfac~tion  — — .  So  true  is  that 
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obfervation  of  Mr.  Harrington,  "  that  laws  made 
"  in  popular  aflemblies,  or  where  the  ballance  is 
"  with  the  people,  muft  always  be  popular."  — 
*'  For  popular  counfils,  as  the  fame  great  autho- 
cc  rity  has  elfewhere  remarked,  "  underftand  no^ 
**  thing  but  themfelves." 
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In  a  LETTER  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
From  a  Country  Farmer. 

This  Royal  Throne  of  Kings,   this  Scepter'd  Ifle, 
This  bleffed  Plot,  this  Earth,  this  Realm,  this  England, 
This  Land  of  deareft  Souls,   is  now  Leas'd  out, 
Like  to  a  Tenement,  or  pelting  Farm. 

Shakespeare. 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  Good. 

Idem. 
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December  29,  1748. 


R  Pope  has  made  the  Man  of 
Ross  famous  for  his  charity  ;  but, 
as  I  have  heard  from  a  country- 
man of  his  who  knew  him,  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  a  drollery 
of  humour,  that  mewed  a  great 
knowledge  of  mankind.  As  an  inftance  of  this, 
he  told  a  ftory  which  is  not  quite  foreign  to  the 
fubject  of  our  laft  converfation,  upon  which,  ac- 
cording to  your  requeil*,  I  now  fend  you  fome 
plain  thoughts.  Not  long  before  Mr  Kyrh  died, 
a  neighbouring  Gentleman  went  to  vifit  him, 
and,  after  the  ufual  compliments,  enquired  How 
all  friends  did  at  Rofs  ?  Very  well,  fays  the  old 
man,  For  od's  bud,  Mr  A--a--a,  we  at  Rofs  hers 
are  very  rich.  Rich,  Sir  !  fays  the  other,  Middling, 
I  take  it ;  much  like  your  neighbours.  Toil  are 
much  mifiahn,  Sir,  fays  Mr  Kyrle ;  for  we  are 
A  2  very 
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very  rich.  Why  !  what  makes  you  think  fo  ?  fays 
the  other.  Becaufe,  fays  Mr  Kyrle,  we  have  Jive 
Attornies  live  here  in  town,  and  Jix  or  [even  more 
cofijiantly  keep  market,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  od's 
hud,  Sir,  we  can  huy  bread  and  butter  JIM. 

What  provoked  Mr  Kyrle  to  reflect  in  this 
manner  upon  a  whole  Profeffion,  I  know  not, 
nor  fhall  I  imitate  him  in  it ;  but  however  hard 
this  obfervation  may  bear  on  particulars,  yet  I 
think,  in  general,  there  is  fome  fenfe  in  it.  At 
leaft  it  fhewed  Mr  Eyrie's  opinion  to  be,  "  That 
where  large  draughts  were  continually  making 
from  any  fet  of  people,  if  they  were  not  ruined 
by  them,  they  muft  at  firft  have  had  better  bot- 
toms than  was  generally  imagined."  And  if  this 
obfervation  be  true,  it  is  a  much  better  Vindica- 
tion of  fome  of  our  former  Minifters,  than  ever 
they  offered,  or  perhaps  thought  of.  People 
grumbled  at  them  for  Taxing  the  Nation  at  the 
rate  of  fix  or  eight  Millions  one  year  after  ano- 
ther; but  as  we  can  buy  bread  and  butter  Jiill,  it 
is  a  full  proof  that  they  knew  the  ftrength  of  our 
pockets,  better  than  the  folks  out  of  place,  who 
condemned  their  meafures. — How  long,  indeed, 
this  way  of  going  on  may  poffibly  hold  ?  is  ano- 
ther queftion ;  or  what  confequences  it  may  in 
the  end  produce  ?  may  be  matter  of  further  en- 
quiry. The  gloomy  Gentleman,  who  was  with 
you  when  I  laft  faw  you,  made  feveral  forebod- 
ing remarks  upon  the  difmal  ftate  we  are  jufc 
upon  the  brink  of.  Many  of  them  I  did  not 
underfland,  but  obferved  he  run  much  upon  one, 
which  was  a  kind  of  mailer-key  to  all  the  reft : 
and  you  cannot  have  forgot,  that  he  laid  down 
at  firft,  and  always  alledged  this  in  fupport 
of  every  thing  he  laid ;  "  That  where-ever 
"  there  is  a  great  change  made  in  the  balance 
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"  of  Property  in  any  date,  it  always  caufes  an 
"  alteration  in  the  balance  of  Power." 

This  drew  on  much  talk,  in  which  this  max- 
im was  well  fifted.  In  fupport  of  it,  he  inftanced 
the  firft  Barons  after  the  Conqueft  ;  who,  by  the 
great  eftates  which  they  had,  were  enabled  to 
Hand  many  a  ftiffftruggle  with  the  Crown  ;  nay, 
and  were  a  full  match  for  it  too,  where  eight 
or  ten  of  them  joined  together,  without  falling 
out  among  themfelves,  as  they  ufually  did.  One 
of  thefe  over-grown  Lords,  who  was  Earl  of 
IVarwicky  he  faid,  was  nicknamed  the  King- 
maker -,  who,  though  he  at  laft  was  killed  in  fol- 
lowing that  unthankful  trade,  yet  it  was  not  till 
after  he  had  fhewed  what  his  great  eftate  enabled 
him  to  do  that  way  ;  having  pulled  down  one 
King  and  fet  up  another,  as  the  humour  took, 
three  or  four  times.  He  alledged  farther,  the 
feveral  contefts  which  had  rifen  between  our 
Kings,  and  the  Clergy  •,  and  obferved,  that  by 
pretending  to  pray  Mens  Souls  out  of  Purgatory, 
they  had  got  lb  much  of  the  Lands  of  the  Na- 
tion into  pofTeflion,  that  if  they  were  not  equal 
in  weight  to  the  Crown  itfelf,  yet  they  held  the 
balance  between  it  and  the  Barons,  and  lb  could 
turn  the  fcales  as  they  pleafed. 

He  proceeded  farther,  and  laid,  That  after 
the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  had  weakned  the  firft 
of  thefe,  by  permitting  them,  to  fell  their  eftates, 
and  his  Son  had  effectually  brought  down  the 
latter,  by  taking  theirs  from  them,  that  thence- 
forward the  bulk  of  the  national  property  came 
among  the  Commons,  and  made  them  confide- 
rable,  who  before  had  had  little  to  do  but  to  fight 
the  others  battles.  The  change  of  property  in 
the  laft  cafe  was  quickeft,  and  therefore  moft 
taken  notice  of:  but  if  the  ftate  of  the  Barons  of 
England  before  Hmrythe  Vllth's  time,  and  fince^ 
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be  compared,  the  flower  his  project  worked,  the 
more  effectually  it  feems  to  have  anfwered  his 
intention.  However  that  be,  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  both  thefe  caufes  together,  brought  fuch  aa 
addition  of  ftrength  to  the  fide  of  the  Commons, 
that  in  about  a  Century  afterwards,  when  matters 
came  to  extremity,  it  appeared  which  way  the 
itream  had  run.  For,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
very  few  Lords  on  their  fide,  they  abfolutgly  der 
moliihed  the  Church,  the  Barons,  and  the  Crown 
too. 

This  brought  us  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
occasioned  fome  reflections,  "  Whether  this 
"  changeable  bufmefs  of  Property  was  not  ftill 
"  upon  the  flux,  and  had  not  in  fact  received 
"  fuch  alterations  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years, 
"  as  may,  at  the  long  run,  be  attended  with  fome 
"  confequences  we  are  not  yet  aware  of."  Here 
the  converfation  began  to  be  filled  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  heavinefs  of  Taxes,  in  which  every 
body  joined,  but  a  Gentleman  who  has  lately 
made  a  great  purchafe  near  us.  Some  men,  and 
fome  meafures,  werefeverely  cenfured  j  but  as  what 
I  now  offer  fhall  relate  only  to  things,  and  not  to 
perfons,  I  pafs  all  that  part  of  the  difcourfe  by- 
There  was  a  Tradefman  very  loud  ;  and  though 
I  thought  fome  things  he  laid  were  true  enough, 
yet  I  was  of  opinion  that  we  Farmers  feel  more, 
notwithftanding  we  grumble  lefs.  The  new 
Gentleman  contradicted  us  all ;  he  infifted,  that 
the  very  things  we  complained  of,  were  for  our 
good ;  and  that  the  Taxes,  whofe  weight  we 
thought  intolerable,  were  of  benefit  both  to  land 
and  trade.  In  fhort,  that  the  neceffities  of  the 
government  mufl  be  fupplied,  and  that  war  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  money,  which  there- 
fore rauft  be  had  as  it  could  be  got. 
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A  Friend  of  yours  replied,  "  That  he  thought 
nobody  would  doubt  his  zeal  for  the  government, 
or  that  if  fuch  an  occafion  mould  again  offer,  as 
lately  had  appeared,  would  queftion  his  willing- 
nefs  to  lofe  his  life  in  fupport  of  it.  But  that  he 
much  questioned  whether  the  prefent  Taxes  the 
nation  laboured  under  were  not  a  clog  upon  the 
Government  itfelf,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  up- 
on Land  and  Trade.  That  the  fupplyiag  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  in  fome  former 
Reigns,  by  borrowing  money  as  it  could  be  gcty 
had  brought  io  great  a  load  of  intereft  upon  us, 
that  theloyaleft  part  of  the  King's  fubjecls  were  dif- 
abled  from  affifting  the  Crown  with  their  purfes, 
let  its  diftreffes  be  never  fo  prefling :  nay,  that 
the  intereft  alone,  paid  quarterly,  was  much  more 
than  had  been  raifed  in.  fome  Reigns  for  very 
important  fervices  •,  and  the  nation  might  fome 
time  be  ruined  for  want  of  part  of  that  money, 
which  had  juft  before  been  divided  among  ufurers^ 
who  are  fure,  if  times  are  troublefome,  to  keep, 
their  chefts  clofe,.  In  a  word,  fays  he,  if  fome 
remedy  be  not  applied  foon,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife,  but  thefe  meafures  will  veft  the  bulk  of  the 
nation's  property  in  the  Jews.3* 

At  thefe  laft  words  a  Clergyman,  who  had  hi-, 
therto  faid  nothing,  obferved,  That  this  laft  part. 
of  his  difcourfe  had  furnifhed  a  proof  that  thefe 
meafures  were  entirely  right :  "  For,  fays  he,  Yon 
know  there  are  very  remarkable  promife.s  made 
to  that  People,  that  in  due  time  they  fhall.  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  Country.  Now,  if  the  other  Gen- 
tleman's maxim  be  true,  that  fo  much  Money  is 
fo  much  Power,  we,  no  doubt,  are  inftruments 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  which  thefe  People 
will  be  fupplied  with  the  proper  means  for  bring- 
ing about  this  great  end  j  and  therefore  thefe 
A  4  TaxesK 
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Taxes,  like  all  other  difpenfations,  are  a  blefiing 
to  us." 

This  put  old  Sir  Jofepb,  who  likewife  had  fat 
filent  till  now,  into  a  great  heat ;  "  What  divinity- 
there  may  be  in  this,  fays  he,  I  do  not  know  \ 
but  it  is  juft  fuch  a  ftrain  of  Politicks  as  that  of 
another  perfon,  who  would  prove  us  to  be  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  becaufe  the  lafl 
Parliament  had  voted  to  ftand  by  the  Q.  -      n 

of  H y  at  all  events^  right  or  wrong  -,  and  the 

M y  were  determined  to  fpend  more  Blood, 

and  borrow  more  Money,  than  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, in  defence  of  a  Dutch  Barrier,  which  they 
would  not  ftrike  a  ftroke  for  themfelves." 

By  this  time  the  converfation  began  to  grow 
too  particular  for  me  to  mention,  and  too  warm 
to  afford  much  light  into  the  enquiry  we  were  got 
upon,  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  courfe  of 
Property  of  late  years.  At  my  coming  away, 
you  infilled  upon  my  thoughts  on  this  head  ;  and 
though  the  only  reafon  you  could  have  for  mak- 
ing this  requeft,  was  my  having  more  leifure,  and 
a  great  many  more  years  over  my  head  than  you, 
yet  I  here  fulfil  my  promife.  Other  helps  in 
Politicks,  than  the  experience  I  have  gained,  in  the 
management  of  my  own  Farm,  and  by  a  fmall 
compafs  of  reading,  I  pretend  to  none.  But  as  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  molt  of  the  Taxes 
which  caufed  the  heats  I  have  mentioned,  were 
not  fo  much  as  thought  of,  I  may  perhaps  know 
more  of  the  change  they  have  wrought,  than  a 
wifer  man  who  has  always  been  ufed  to  them. 

However  this  may  be,  what  I  fay  ihall  have 
no  refpect  to  any  Perfon,  or  any  fort  of  Perfons, 
but  to  Things  only. 

To  be  as  fhort  and  as  clear  as  I  can,  I  will 
confine  my  reflections  to  the  ftate  of  the  Revenue 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  it  is  divided  and  proportioned 

between 
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between  the  two  conftitutent  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  Governing  and  the  Governed.  Now 
the  Revenue  of  any  Country,  (as  well  as  of  a 
family,  or  a  townfhip)  or  in  other  words,  what 
King  and  People  have  to  live  upon,  rifes  from 
the  natural  or  artificial  product  of  that  Country, 
either  what  their  land  or  their  labour  furnifhes. 
In  England,  one  mare  of  this  is  neceffarily  con- 
fumed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  People  at  home ; 
and,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  we  can  ufually 
fpare  a  fhare  of  both  our  natural  and  artificial 
product  to  be  carried  abroad.  With  this,  we  ei- 
ther purchafefuch  commodities  of  other  countries 
as  our  own  does  not  afford,  and  we  want,  or  make 
our  returns  in  money.  If  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
product  of  our  land,  labour,  and  trade  rifes  in 
one  year,  or  in  any  number  of  years,  to  more  than 
the  Nation  confumes,  that  which  is  faved  is  the 
national  flock ;  and  according  as  it  is  greater  or 
lefs,  the  Kingdom  in  general  is  richer  or  poorer. 
The  people  of  England,  therefore,  are  naturally 
divided  into  the  Landed  and  Trading  Interefts  -, 
which,  though  they  have  been  formerly  thought 
to  be  in  fome  points  inconfiftent  one  with  ano- 
ther, are  now  univerfally  allowed  not  only  to  be 
very  compatible,  but  to  be  molt  intimately  and 
even  vitally  united.  It  one  increafes,  the  other 
will  rife  too;  if  this  finks  and  dwindles,  or  is 
overloaded  by  Taxes,  the  other  will  decay.  Thefe 
are  truths  that  every  man  will  own,  and  it  were 
trifling  to  infifl  uoon  or  even  mention  them,  were 

or  » 

not  thefe  mod  important  points,  which  every 
man  owns  in  theory,  either  carelefly  over-looked, 
or  fhamefuily  contradicted  in  practice.  A  man 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  trifler,  at  leaft,  who 
with  a  grave  face  fhould  go  about  to  prove,  that 
the  Land,  the  Manufactures,  and  the  Trade  of 
England^  are  the  only  bafis  and  foundation  of  the 

well- 
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well-being  and  happinefs  of  the  People,  and  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.     And  yet 
this- ought  to  be  infilled  upon  frequently,  and 
clearly  proved  too,  if  required,  upon  account  of, 
a  confequence  which  it  neceffarily  carries  in  it, 
that  is  neither  fo  generally  owned,  nor  fo  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  as  it  deferves.     This  confe- 
quence is,  That  no  other   interefl  befides  thefe 
natural  ones  of  Land  and  Trade,  ought  ever  to  be. 
permitted  to  rife   or  fubfift  in  this  Kingdom.. 
That  it  is  not  good  policy,  when  the  health  and. 
vigour  of  the  Nation  confifts  in  this  plain,  fim- 
ple  conftitution,  to  admit  of  any  unnatural  ex- 
traneous addition,  which,  at  belt,  can  ferve  only 
to  perplex  and  confound  things.     But  that  it  is 
downright  madnefs  to  introduce  and  encourage 
any  other  interefl  whatever,  that  is  either  con- 
trary to,  or  has  a  natural  tendency  to  weaken  or 
deflroy  the  other  two.     And  yet,  I  doubt,  if  we 
look  a  little  about  us,  we  mail  find  the  conduct 
of  fome  modern  Politicians  to  have  run  contrary 
to  this.     What  the  effects  are  like  to  be,  let  us 
now  confider. 

For,  to  return  to  the  article  of  Revenue,  which, 
is.  thus  folely  furnifhed  from  the  product  of  our 
Land,  the  labour  of  our  People,  and  our  Foreign, 
Trade  •,  let  us  trace  it  a  little,  and  fee  how  it 
ought  to  be  applied  among  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  Nation,  fo  as  to  procure  and  eftablifh  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole.  And  for  our  eafe  in  this 
point,  I  think  we  may  make  our  eftimate  very 
juftly  from  a  view  of  the  management  of  any 
private  houfe.  For  though  in  other  points  a 
Nation  and  a  Family  differ  very  widely,  yet,  I 
think,  as  to  revenue  and  ceconomy  the  parallel 
will  run  pretty  exact.  Let  us  then  confider  a 
Nation  as  a  large  Family,  poffeffed  of  a  certain 
income  or  eftate,  by  which  every  member  in  it 

is 
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is  to  be  fupported  and  maintained,  according 
to  the  rank  and  ilation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
For  Governors  you  muft  have  in  both^  as  well  as 
governed  i  and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  private  Families,  are  limited  in 
number  of  People,  and  the  revenue  that  thefe 
People  have  to  fubhft  upon  is  a  finite  fum,  and 
therefore  may  be  exhaufted. 

In  all  well  conftituted  States,  this  Revenue 
is  juftly  and  proportionably  diftributed  among 
the  feveral  members  that  compofe  them.  One 
ihare  is  neceffary  for  the  Farmer,  to  lupport  his 
fervants  and  manure  his  land  •,  the  Manufacturer 
is  to  have  another  ihare,  to  carry  on  his  trade ; 
and  the  Merchant  his  proper  flock,  to  trafHck 
with  ;  and,  for  the  fupport,  defence,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  whole,  the  Governor  mould  have  fuch 
an  allotment  as  may  not  only  fuffice  for  barely 
maintaining  the  Crown,  but  fupporting  it  with 
its  due  dignity  and  grandeur. 

The  Crown  revenue  of  old  confifted  chiefly  in 
Lands  or  Defmeans,  (which  have,  in  the  main, 
been  granted  in  fucceflive  Reigns  to  Court-Fa- 
vourites, or  alienated  fome  other  way,  fo  that 
little  now  remains*  )  or  in  legal  and  cuftomary 
Profits,  rifing  from  the  fubjects  ;  fuch  as  Wards 
and  Liveries,  which  were  found  grievous,  and 
therefore  abolifhed  ;  or  laftly,  upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  in  Aids  and  Subfidies  granted  by  Par- 
liament. But  at  prefent  almoft  the  whole  Re- 
venue of  the  Government  rifes  from  Cuftoms 
and  Taxes,  which  are  laid  in  various  fhapes  upon 
the  product  of  cur  land  and  induftry,  or  the  re- 
turns "made  by  the  Merchant  in  trade.  True  na- 
tional ceconomy,  in  our  prefent  circumftances, 
therefore,  confifls  in  rightly  balancing  the  aids  fur- 
nifhed  to  the  Crown,  with  the  income  produced 

by 
*  About  100,000/.  a  year.     See  Appendix,  N°  2  and  3. 
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by  land  and  trade.  And  the  Englijh  conftitution, 
■which  has  been  fo  highly  celebrated  by  our  neigh- 
bours, for  uniting  the  Power  and  Majefty  o  Ithe 
Crown,  with  the  Liberty  and  Happinefs  of  the 
People,  will  be  fubverted  and  deftroyed,  if  the 
Government  has  not  proper  fupplies  from  the 
People,  or  if  the  payments  required  from  the 
People  are  not  proportioned  to  the  yearly  income 
they  have  coming  in  from  land  and  trade. 

The  wealth  of  a  Nation  has  been  often  com- 
pared to  the  blood  in  an  animal  body.  And  as 
a  due  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  ought  to  be  de- 
rived to  every  member,  in  a  given  proportion,  for 
its  fupport,  nourifhment,  and  ftrength,  in  which 
the  health  of  the  individual  confifts  •,  foought  every 
member  of  the  body  Politick  to  be  fupplied  with  a 
proper  fhare  of  this  national  blood,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  vigour  of  the  whole  conftitution.  Our  wife 
Queen  Elizabeth^  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  neceffity 
of  duly  proportioning  the  different  quantities  in 
a  proper  manner  to  the  feveral  members  of  the 
Hate,  particularly  in  fuiting  her  own  Supplies  to 
what  her  Subjects  could  afford ;  that  in  one  of 
her  Ipeeches  fhe  alludes  to  this  comparifon,  and 
fays,  u  That  fhe  mould  be  very  lorry  to  fee  the 
Treafury  fwelled  like  an  over-grown,  dropfical 
fpleen,  while  the  reft  of  the  Nation  was  in  a 
confumption." 

Now  if  this  be  juft,  and  the  well-being  of  a 
Kingdom  confifts  in  duly  fupplying  every  part 
of  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  treafure,  it  will 
be  proper  to  enquire  what  that  proportion  is,  and 
what  the  confequences,  will  be  when  the  rules  of 
it  are  not  obferved.  And  though  the  number  of 
People  in  a  Kingdom,  and  the  quantity  of  its 
treafure,  with  the  due  allotment  of  it  to  the  feve- 
ral orders  of  the  governing,  landed  and  trading 
perfons,  cannot  be  laid  down  to  an  abfolute  exacl- 
2  nefs  i 
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nefs ;  yet  fome  difcoveries  in  all  thefe  points  may 
be  made  in  the  grofs.  And  then,  from  thefe  dif- 
coveries, a  man  of  common  fenfe,  without  any 
great  learning  in  Politicks,  may  be  fully  afiured 
that  one  fort  of  meafures  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  national  wealth  among  the  feveral  members 
of  it  at  home,  will  ftrengthen  and  enrich  the 
whole,  and  the  oppofite  conduct  draw  on  poverty 
and  ruin.  There  have  been  fome  perfons  among 
us  who  formerly  tried  to  make  difcoveries  of 
this  nature,  and  from  the  furveys  made  by  Au- 
thority, gave  us  computations  of  the  number  of 
acres,  and  fouls  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  its  quick  and  dead  ftock  ;  and  from  thefe 
deduced,  in  as  accurate  a  manner  as  the  thing 
ieems  capable  of,  both  the  grofs  value  of  the 
whole,  and  the  yearly  value  of  its  product,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial :  or,  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  what  the  earth  produced  every  year  for 
the  food  and  fubfiftence  of  mankind,  and  the 
clear  worth  of  the  gain  brought  to  the  Nation  by 
induflry  in  manufactures  and  trade.  The  exactelt 
computations  of  this  kind  were  made  about  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  though  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Kingdom  is  no  doubt  different  in  fome  points 
from  what  it  was  then,  yet,  by  making  proper 
allowances  where  thefe  particulars  vary,  we  may 
pretty  nearly  guefs  what  the  ftate  of  things  is 
now.  Mankind,  we  know,  is  continually  upon 
the  increafe ;  and  fo,  likewife,  perhaps  in  a  pro- 
portionable degree,  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals that  are  ufeful  to  man,  fuffered  to  increafe 
too.  Many  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  wafte, 
are  now  cultivated  •,  and  thole  that  were  barren, 
or  produced  but  little,  are  much  improved  by 
new  methods  of  hufbandry.  And  though  the 
increafe  of  People,  or  of  the  product  of  the  Land, 
in.  a  Kingdom,  does  by  no  means  infer  the  in- 
creafe 
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creafe  of  its  artificial  product,  or  at  all  conclude, 
that  where  hands  are   multiplied,    there  manu- 
factures and  trade  muft  augment  likewife  ;  and 
becaufe  a  country  is  populous,  therefore  it  muft: 
be  rich ;  yet,  that  I  may  not  lie  under  the  impu- 
tation of  calling  unfeemly  reflections  without  any 
proof,  I  am  willing  to  grant,  what  many  others 
will  perhaps  make  a  doubt  of,  that  our  manufac- 
tures and  trade  have  increafed,  proportionably  to 
the  inhabitants  and  products  of  the  land-,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  a  proportionable  increafe 
of  the  riches  of  the  Kingdom  in  grofs.   But  then, 
whether  thefe  riches  are  made  the  bed  ufe  of  for 
the  fervice  of  the  Nation,  or  whether  they  circu- 
late in  a  proper  manner,  fo  as  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  whole,  is  an  enquiry  of  quite  a  different 
nature.     For  it  is  poflible  for  the  wealth  of  a 
Nation  to  be  greats,  and  yet  the  poverty  of  this 
or  that  rank  of  men  in  it  very  deplorable ;  as  is 
vifible  on  the  Continent  near  us*     And  it   is  a 
cafe  not  impoflible  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  true 
happinefs  of  a  Kingdom  fhall  indifputably  confift 
in  the  fiouriihing  condition  of  the  landed  and 
trading  men  in   it  •,  and  yet,  by  wickednefs,  or 
folly,  or  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  the  interefts 
of  one  or  both  thefe  orders  may  be  difregarded 
and  thereby  grow  feeble  and  weak  :  or  be  op- 
preffed  and  loaded  with  Taxes,  fo  as  to  be  un- 
able to  fubfift  any  longer  •,    whereby  the  Nation 
itfelf  muft  in  time  be  ruined  and  undone  ;  or  the 
conftitution  of  it  in  its  political  frame  be  en- 
tirely fubverted  and  changed.     Whether  this  is, 
or  whether  it  is  like  to  be  our  cafe,  and  we  fhall 
be  able  to  bay  bread  and  butter   much  longer,  is 
worth  enquiring   —  Let  us  fee  what  our  politi- 
cal Arithmethicians  have  informed  us  as  to  the 
particulars  above  mentioned. 

The 
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The  Lands  of  England  they  have  computed 
at  39  Millions  of  Acres  * ;  or,  as  appears  by  a 
more  Geographical  Survey  b  you  fhewed  me,  at 
fomething  more  than  46  Millions.  The  value  of 
the  annual  Product  of  the  Nation,  44  Mil- 
lions c :  or,  as  he  reckons  afterwards  from  a 
more  particular  view  d  of  the  feveral  Products 
of  Arable  Land,  Meadows,  Paflures,  Quick 
Stock,  and  Mines,  at  more  than  46  Millions,  in 
which  Fifheries  are  not  included :  and,  not  to 
fet  them  too  low,  we  will  call  the  whole  Product 
48  Millions. 

By  the  Books  for  collecting  the  Tax  upon 
Hearths,  in  1685,  there  appeared  to  be  a  Mil- 
lion and  Three  Hundred  Thoufand  Houfes  in 
the  Nation  •,  from  whence,  and  the  AffefTment 
on  Marriages,  Birtjos,  and  Burials,  the  Author 
before  quoted,  reckoned  the  fouls  in  England  to 
be  Five  Millions  and  a  half e.  The  fame  Author 
reckoned  the  yearly  confumption  for  the  necefTary 
maintenance  of  thefe  people  to  be  about  the  value 
of  j I.  10s.  apiece;  which  comes  to  41  Millions 
and  a  quarter  for  the  whole.  So  that  the  two 
Millions  and  three  quarters  remaining,  (which 
make  up  the  44  Millions,  computed  as  above  to 
-be  the  value  of  the  yearly  Product)  will  be  the 
Increafe  of  the  National  Stock  ;  to  be  kept  for 

a 

*  An  E[fay  on  the  probable  Method  of  making  People  Gainers 
In  the  Balance  of  Trade,    1 699.   pag.  70. 

b  Dr  Grezo.     Philofophical  Tran/aelions,     N3  330.  p.  266. 

c  EJJhy  on  the  probable  Method,  &c.  p.  23. 

d  Ibid.  p.  72,73,  76,92. 

e  Ejffay,  &c.  p.  22,  52.  or,  reckoning  fix  perfons  to  a  houfe, 
as  is  done  in  an  EJay  on  Ways  and  Means,  printed  in  1695, 
Seven  Millions  eight  Hundred  Thoufand.  Perhaps  a  Medium 
between  thefe  is  neareft  the  Truth;  and  we  may  compute  them, 
at  fomething  above  Six  Millions  and  a  half,  and  now  nearly 
Eight  Millions. 
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a  fupport  in  time  of  diftrefs,  or  to  be  turned 
backward  and  forward  in  foreign  Trade. 

Some  perfons  may  think,  that  y  I.  10  s.  a 
head,  is  too  fmall  an  allowance  for  providing 
diet,  clothes,  lodging,  fuel,  &c.  or  in  a  w'ord,  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  for  one  perfon  for  a  whole 
year:  This  I  will  not  difpute;  perhaps  it  may: 
And  if  it  be,  the  yearly  confumption  of  the 
whole  Nation  will  be  more  than  41  Millions  and 
a  quarter,  as  this  Writer  has  kt  it.  But  then 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  he  has  fet  the  yearly 
confumption  lower  than  the  truth,  he  has  fet  the 
yearly  income  lb  to.  He  reckons  it  at  44  Mil- 
lions f  i  but  by  the  particulars,  as  referred  to 
above,  it  was  more  than  46  Millions,  without 
the  Fiiheries;  which,  with  other  contingencies, 
are  ftated  as  above  at  48  Millions  total,  which 
perhaps  is  not  far  from  truth.  So  that  upon 
the  whole,  allowing  an  under- reckoning  on  both 
fides,  the  yearly  national  increafe  might  in  1688 
be  about  two  Millions  and  a  half  a  year.  To 
which  we  muft  add,  that  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion was  increafing  likewife,  and  both  ftock  and 
people  liable  to  all  the  advantages  or  difadvan- 
tages  that  War  or  Peace,  Indultry  or  Luxury, 
good  or  bad  Management  at  home  and  abroad, 
can  bring  upon  any  community. 

I  have  taken  the  Hate  of  the  nation,  as  to  its 
number  of  people  and  yearly  product,  at  or  near 
to  the  famous  sera  of  the  Revolution  in  1 688  •,  and 
I  have  done  it  for  two  reafons  -,  the  firft  of  which 
is,  that  the  accounts  we  have  of  both  feem  to 
be  more  exact,  and  grounded  upon  more  full 
informations,  than  any  we  had  before  :  the  other 
is,  that  as  our  constitution  was  then  brought 
back  to  its  original  Principles,  (as  the  modern 
phrafe  is)  or,  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  Liberties  of 

the 
(  Ibid.  p.  2  j. 
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the  People  were  fettled  upon  a  different,  but  a 
better  and  more  folid  foundation  than  ever  the/ 
were  before ;  fo  the  diftribution  of  Property,  be- 
fore mentioned  and  demonftrated  to  be  the  very 
balls  of  our  exiftence  as  a.  free  people,  began  now 
to  be  placed  in  a  very  different  fituation  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before :  But  whether  for  the 
better  or  worfe,  whether  for  the  prefervation  or 
deftruction  of  Britijh  Liberty,  deferves  further 
enquiry.  Moft  fure  it  is,  that  at  that  sera,  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  managing  the  National  Income 
was  taken  up-,  and  has,  to  the  amazement  of 
many,  been  perfifted  in  ever  fmce. 

Whether  this  method  is  really  fitted  for  pro- 
moting or  keeping  up  the  true  Welfare  of  the 
Nation,  by  maintaining  the  Dignity  of  the  Crown, 
fupporting  the  Landed  and  increafing  the  Trad- 
ing Interefts;  or  whether  it  is  not  more  likely  to 
lay  us  under  the  necefiity  of  bringing  back  the 
conftitution  to  its  original  Principles  again,  will 
appear  from  what  follows  -,  which  fhall  only  be 
a  plain  ftate  of  Facts,  how  the  annual  Income 
of  the  Nation  was  diftributed  among  the  Go- 
verning, Landed  and  Trading  Parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, within  the  memory  of  man,  and  how  it  is 
diftributed  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  ftate  this  truly,  we  muft  go  a 
little  farther  back  than  the  memorable  sera  I 
have  mentioned.  For  as  King  James  the  Se- 
cond's requeft  to  his  firft  Parliament,  in  ivhat 
related  to  the  fettling  his  Revenue,  was,  that  it 
might  be  continued  during  Lifey  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  King  his  Brother ;  and  as  this  re- 
queft was  complied  with,  and  nothing  farther 
given,  except  an  extraordinary  Aid  for  fuppref- 
fing  the  Rebellion  of  Monmouth ;  and  two  Bills 
palled  for  Cuftoms  on  Wine  and  Tobacco,  ap- 

B  propriated 
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propriated  to  the  Navy  s :  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  inquire  how  this  affair  flood  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  time. 

At  the  Reftoration,  the  Supplies  to  be  pro- 
vided were  of  two  kinds ;  the  extraordinary,  and 
the  ordinary.  The  extraordinary  ones  arofe  ei- 
ther from  the  late  happy  event,  or  the  former 
troubles  :  Of  the  former  fort  were  the  necefTary 
provifions  for  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  his 
Reception,  Coronation,  &c.  which  appear  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  have 
amounted  to  about  Three  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds  in  the  whole  ;  including  Prefents  to  per- 
fons  who  had  done  eminent  fervices,  and  Sixty 
Thoufand  Pounds  given  to  diftrefTed  loyal  Offi- 
cers h. 

The  method  I  fhall  take  in  ftating  this  Re- 
venue, fhall  be  to  give  a  Lift  of  all  the  Mo- 
ney-Bills pafTed  in  this  Reign ;  which,  to  avoid 
the  perplexity  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  is 
placed  in  the  appendix.  The  feveral  Taxes  will 
appear  from  the  Statutes  referred  to,  as  will  the 
time  for  which  they  were  laid.  And  though  the 
ufes  for  which  fome  of  them  were  given,  and 
the  exact  fums  they  produced,  cannot  now  be 
made  out  fo  fully  as  is  defirable,  becaufe  many 
of  the  Acts  themfelves  were  never  printed,  and 
the  Accounts  relating  to  more  are  not  now  to 
be  had :  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to  fupply  this 
defect  as  far  as  I  can. 

The  articles  intended  for  the  Ordinary  Supplies 

of  the  Government,  and  the  Extraordinary  Aids 

given  for  particular  Services,  and  fuch  as  were 

diftinct  from  the  necefTary  bufinefs  of  the  Crown, 

as  building  new  Ships,  the  Dutch  War,  &c.  are 

diilinguifhed  from  one  another,  as  far  as  has  been 

poflible. 

s  I  °  Jac.  II.  c.  3, 4. 

h  Bill  for  it  pa&d  the  Commons,  April i\,  1662. 
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poflible.  And  though  thefe  two  different  Ser* 
vices  may  not  in  fome  points  he  diftinguifhable, 
becaufe  the  King  had  not  then  any  diftinct  al- 
lowance for  the  keeping  of  his  Houfhold,  nor 
had  He  and  the  Nation  two  feparate  Purfes ;  and 
therefore  money  granted  for  one  ufe  might  now 
and  then  be  applied  to  another ;  yet,  in  the  main, 
the  branches  that  belong  to  the  Ordinary,  and 
thofe  that  v/ere  ftrictly  appropriated  to  the  Ex- 
traordinary Services  of  the  Crown,  are  difcover- 
able.  The  Commons,  in  that  Reign,  were  not 
fo  lavilh  in  the  Sums  they  gave,  nor  fo  carelefs 
about  the  manner  how  they  were  applied,  as  they 
are  ufually  reprefented.  Their  Journals  are  a 
full  proof  of  this ;  and  from  them  I  have  ftated 
what  fums  they  intended  to  raife  by  each  Tax, 
and  the  ufes  it  was  defigned  for.  And  as  it 
appears  they  appointed  Commiflioners  for  taking 
accounts  afterwards,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  where 
they  made  no  complaints,  they  found  no  mis- 


management. 


The  Extravagancy  of  this  Reign,  and  the  vaft 
fums  fquandered  away  by  the  Court,  have  been 
feverely  cried  out  upon  on  one  fide ;  and  the 
narrownefs  of  the  Supplies,  and  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  the  Money  granted  and  the  Ser- 
vices neceflary  to  be  provided  for,  efpecially  in 
the  firft  years  after  the  Reftoration,  are  as  loudly 
complained  of  on  the  other.  As  the  ends  of 
different  Parties  have  wanted  to  be  ferved,  things 
have  been  differently  reprefented  :  and  very  dif- 
ferent reprefentations  have  been  made  on  both 
fides,  by  Pamphleteers,  Memoir- Writers,  and 
fome  who  have  called  themfelves  Hifiorians  ;  but 
feem  fo  unworthy  of  this  character,  that  they 
feern  to  have  forfaken  wilfully  the  firft  requifite 
of  that  office ;  and  inflead  of  not  daring  to  fay 
any  thing  that  was  falfe,  have  determined  to  fpeak 
nothing  that  was  true.  B  2  Let 
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Let  every  man  therefore  who  has  pen  and  ink, 
flate  the  ordinary  Revenue  of  this  Reign  for 
himfelf.  All  that  I  fnall  fay  about  it,  is,  that 
it  was  intended  at  the  Reiteration  to  have  been 
twelve  Hundred  tfboufcnd  Pounds  a  Tear,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  journals  of  the  Commons :  but 
whether  made  good  or  not,  dees  not  appear.  — 
In  my  own  opinion,  I  think  not  at  nrft;  and 
that  afterwards  it  was  raifed  to  that  fum  :  and 
by  good  management  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
Reign,  and  an  addition  in  the  next,  was  fome- 
thing  above  STWo  Millions  at  the  Revolution  ; 
which  then  carried  on  all  the  Bufinels  of  the 
Publick,  of  what  nature  foever  it  was. 

The  reafons  I  have  for  faying  the  King  had 
not  the  full  Provifion  of  Twelve  Hundred  Thou- 
fand  Pounds  a  year,  (as  refolved  Sept.  4.  1660) 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  are  thefe  •,  1 .  That 
at  the  end  of  that  year  there  was  a  large  Debt 
due  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  unprovided  for. — 

2.  No  notice  had  been  taken  of  his  Father's  or 
his  own  Debts,  which  mull  be  confiderable.  -— 

3.  And  laflly,  the  ordinary  Revenue  for  this 
firft  year,  did  not  reach  the  extraordinary  Ex- 
pences  incurred  at  the  Reftoration. 

The  firft  may  be  demonftrated  from  the^^r- 
nals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  theEfti- 
mates  are  flated ;  which,  if  compared  with  the 
Sums  given  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  fhew  the 
difference  to  be  as  below  \ 

The 

1  The  fums  given  by  AQ.  of  Parliament,  and  undoul 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  Fleet  and  Army,  were  as 
maiLd  in  the  Appendix,  N  '  VI. 

N3  t-  which   produced     2:0,000/. 

4. 252,167 

5.  - 140,000 

c.  - ■  1  420,000 

992,167 

— ■ 'Bat 
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The  fecond  reafon  is  proved  to  be  a  good 
one,  by  the  Report  in  the  Journal,  Dec.  29.  1660. 
which,  after  mentioning  other  Debts,  concludes 
with  a  Memorandum,  "  That  no  part  of  the 
"  Debts  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  either  in  Eng- 
"  J  and  or  elfewhere,  are  brought  into  this  Ac- 
"  count." 

'  And  the  third  will  be  eftablifhed  by  compar- 
ing the  ordinary  Revenue  this  year  with  the 
Expence.     Now  the  Revenue  was,  N°  3.  The 

B  3  Excife 

But  as  it  appears  by  a  Report  of  Nov.  6.  1660.  that  there 
then  had  been  paid  250,000  /.  and  that  there  was  then  Align- 
ments made  of  41 3,000  /.  out  of  the  three  firft  articles,  amount- 
ing to  413,000/.  and  the  lait  fum  was  given  afterwards, 
which  amount  in  all  to  1,083,000/.  it  is  plain,  that  90,833  /. 
was  Iikewife  afiigned  out  of  the  other  Grants,  perhaps  out  of 
N°  2.  which,  though  given  for  140,000/.  would  force  pro- 
duce more  than  would  anfwer  this  fum,  and  defray  the  charges 
of  collecting  the  reft.  So  that  this  takes  off  fix  branches  of 
this  year's  Grants  for  paying  the  Fleet  and  disbanding  the  Ar- 
my. And  yet  thefe  would  not  do  it :  for  by  Report  given  in 
Nov.  12.  1660.  after  ttating  the  Receits  of  the  three  firft  arti- 
cles above,  and  the  Payments  made  out  of  them,  there  is  given 
in  as  then  wanting,  to  pay  Officers  and  Mariners  JVages,  and 

disband  the  Army,     • ■     670,868  /. 

And  for  this  Service  the  Parliament  gave  N°  9. 

in  the  Appendix,       ■   ■         ■  420,000 

Which,  befiies  the  charge  of  collecting,  fell 

fhort  of  the  Wages  due,   250,868 


There  was  due  more  for  the  Office  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Expence 
of  feveral  years;  as  by  (aid  Report,  < 429,951 

And  wanted  for  necelTary  Stores,  as  by  ditto,—      200,000 


In  all—     880,819 

Befides  25  Ships  then  under  confideration,  and  thofe  taken  into 
the  King's  pay.  —  The  Wages  were  dated  to  Nov.  10.  but  the 
Bill,  NJ  9.  had  not  the  Royal  Aflent  till  Dsc  29.  and  by 
Report  Nov.  6.  the  charges  of  Fleet  and  Army  for  pay  was 
then  1  1 00  /.  a  day  ;  and  lb  would  now  bring  a  proportionable 
charge,   befides  cafual  charges.    * 
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Excife  for  five  Months,  about  90,000  /.  (for 
Wines  now  paid  Cuftoms)  N°  2.  Cufioms  for 
the  fame  time,  about  166,665  I.  N°  6.  which 
v/as  about  70,000  /.  and  fome  part  of  the  un- 
known Produce  of  N°  8.  (for  part  of  it  was 
afligned  to  the  Army,  vid.  Journal,  Dec.  3.  if 
not  all,  for  the  exprefiion  is  dubious)  fo  that  I 
flate  nothing  upon  it.  In  all,  the  known  Reve- 
nue came  to  226,665  /.  and  the  Grants  made  by 
the  Convention,  as  appears  from  the  Journals, 
came  to  above  340,000  ;  which  left  another  Debt 
of  above  100,000/.  befides  the  Army  and  Navy 
Debt,  his  own  Debts,  and  his  Father's,  and  the 
neceflary  charge  of  the  Government  •,  which 
could  not  in  all  be  much  fhort  of  Two  Millions, 
if  you  take  in  the  Debts  dated  Dec.  29.  1660. 

This  was  a  heavy  load,  and  no  doubt  occa- 
fioned  the  AflefTment  of  70,000  /.  a  Month  in 
1 66 1,  which  made  up  the  Revenue  the  year  fol- 
lowing 1,608,000/.  and  half  as  much  for  the 
firft  half  year  in  1663.  This,  with  good  huf- 
bandry,  might  pay  off  fome  of  the  Debt,  but 
not  all. 

In  1 663,  the  ordinary  Revenue  was  re-examin- 
ed, and  found  below  a  Million,  reckoning  the 
Appropriations  made  to  the  Duke.  This  caufed 
the  Grant  of  the  Subfidies,N°2o.  but  after  thefe, 
the  ordinary  Revenue  had  no  addition  but  what 
could  be  made  by  management,  till  1670,  when 
the  Impoft  on  Wines,  and  the  additional  Excife 
were  added,  and  made  the  993,240  /.  a  year, 
which  it  was  reckoned  at  in  7  663, about  1,2  60,000/. 
for  the  future ;  and  by  good  management  about 
a  Million  and  half.  So  that,  making  due  allow- 
ances for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Taxes  at  firft, 
and  what  the  Revenue  fell  fhort  of  a  Million  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Reign,  and  the  increafe  of 
Cufioms,  &c.  at  the  latter  end,  the  ordinary  Re- 
1  venue. 
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venue,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
does  not  feem,  at  an  average,  to  have  exceeded 
a  Million  and  a  half,  yearly. 

The  Extraordinary  Grants  feem  hardly  to  have 
anfwered  the  ends  they  were  given  for;  at  leaft, 
the  Commons  complain  of  no  abufes  in  the  ap- 
plication. It  is  faid,  indeed,  a  Million  was  year- 
ly got  by  the  Crown  in  the  fecond  Dutch  War; 
but  the  Journals  are  filent. 

This  was  the  State  of  our  affairs  in  this  Na- 
tion fixty  years  ago,  when  the  Governing  Fart 
of  it  had  about  a  twenty  fifth  part  of  the  yearly 
Product  paid  them  by  way  of  Taxes,  for  the 
carrying  on  the  necefTary  bufinefs  of  the  Com- 
munity k.  And  with  this  proportion,  our  poli- 
tical Writers  have  obferved,  that  our  affairs  would 
go  on  fmoothly,  and  the  Nation  be  happy,  by 
having  its  wealth  properly  diftributed  among  the 
feveral  Members  that  compofe  this  our  Body  Po- 
litick ;  the  Magistracy,  the  Landed  Men,  and 
the  Traders.  On  the  other  hand,  they  proved 
to  a  demonstration,  that  if  this  proportion  was 
greatly  altered,  and  one  order  of  men  was  drain- 
ed to  gorge  another,  this  alteration  would  great- 
ly impair  the  health  and  vigour,  if  it  did  not 
bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  That 
the  fame  pernicious  effects  would  moll  certainly 
enfue  upon  the  growth  of  any  unnatural  Tumor 
within  the  Body  Politick;  or  by  fetting  on  a 
parcel  of  Leeches  and  Blood-fuckers  without — 
In  both  which  cafes,  the  vital  fluid  would  be 
either  fucked  up  by  extraneous  Vermin,  or  turn- 
ed into  matter  of  difeafe;  troublefome  and  unea- 
fy,  becaufe  preternatural,  at  firft;  and,  if  not 
remedied  in  time,  mortal  in  the  end.  In  a  word, 
to  fpeak  without  a  figure,  that  as  the  Crown 
would  be  ruined  if  the  Landed  and  Trading 
B  4  Me#i 

.k  Sec  the  Diftributioas  in  the  Appendix,  N°  4, 
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Men  paid  no  Taxes  or  Cuftoms;  fo  muft  thefe 
laft  be  undone,  if  taxed  too  much. 

To  what  degree  Taxes  may  be  extended,  be- 
Fore  the  raifing  of  them  becomes  impoflible,  is 
not  my  bufinefs  to  inquire,  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be   prudence  in  any  Miniitry  to   try.  — 
Our  prefent  inquiry  is,    Whether  within  thefe 
Jixty  years   the  Proportion   abovementioned  has 
not    been   greatly    departed    from  ?      Whether 
Payments  have  not  been  levied  upon  the  Land- 
ed and  Trading  Interefts,  not  in  the  Proportion 
of  a  Twenty  fifth,  but  of  a  Fifth,  a  Fourth,  nay 
a  greater  fhare  of  their  income?      And  laitly, 
Whether  the  manner  of  collecting  thefe  Taxes, 
and  the  confequences  of  them,  are  not  worthy 
our  conhderation-,  as  hereby  a  new,  an  upftart  Inte- 
reft  has  been  created,  different  from  the  Govern- 
ing, the  Landed,  and  Trading  branches  of  it  j 
injurious  at  prefent  to  all  •,  and,  if  much  increaf- 
ed,  neceffarily  big  with  deftruclion  ? 

Thefe  Inquiries  are  of  moment  -,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  thoughts  on  them  in  as  plain  a  man- 
ner as  I  can.  But  to  do  it,  thefe  affairs  muft 
be  ftripp'd  of  that  obfcure  language  in  which 
men  ufually  talk  about  them-,  and  as  they  are 
in  fact  only  matters  of  common  Bufinefs  in  life, 
iliould  be  treated  in  a  plain  manner  as  fuch,  and 
not  like  deep  myfteries. 

We  found,  that  in  the  term  beyond  the  laft 
Sixty  years,  the  Money  necefiary  for  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Government  during  any  one  year,  was 
raifed  within  that  year,  by  fome  plain  regular 
Taxes.  Thefe  Taxes  we  faw  amounted  to  lefs 
than  Fwo  Millions ;  which  ferved  all  the  ordina- 
ry purpofes  of  the  Government,  and  were  indeed 
the  King's,  being  in  the  main  bulk  granted  to 
him  for  Life,  and  applied  by  him  accordingly 
to  the  occafions  required ;  not  excepting  the  pay- 
ing 
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ing  Intereft  for  Money  he  had  taken  up  out  of 
Necefftty,  or  Profufenefs.  Upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  as  a  War  abroad,  the  Money  neceffary 
for  carrying  it  on  for  a  year,  was  raifed  by  fuch 
or  fuch  a  Tax  within  the  year :  and  if  the  War 
was  like  to  continue  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
Tax  was  laid  for  two  or  three  years.  If  the  firfl 
Tax  proved  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  intend- 
ed, another  was  laid,  to  make  good  what  was 
wanting  :  But  this  was  done  upon  the  fame  foot 
as  the  former,  that  the  Service  of  the  year 
mould  be  fully  provided  for  by  Taxes  raifed 
within  the  year ;  or  if  the  Taxes  laid  one  year 
fell  Ihort,  they  were  immediately  made  up  the 
next.  And  there  was  only  this  difference  be- 
tween the  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Revenue, 
that  the  laft  was  ftrictly  appropriated  to  the  ufes 
for  which  it  was  given,  and  every  penny  of  it 
accordingly  to  be  accounted  for  to  Parliament. 

This  was  a  plain  and  eafy  way  of  management : 
Income  and  Expence,  by  this  method,  went 
hand  in  hand ;  and  if  any  difference  happen'd,  it 
was  loon  difcover'd,  and  fet  right.  Not  that  I 
pretend  to  fay,  no  Abufes  did  happen ;  I  have, 
on  the  contrary,  hinted  at  fome  :  but  they  could 
not  be  very  material ;  and  the  higheft  inftance  of 
fuch  Abufes  that  I  have  feen,  is  mentioned  by 
Kapin  ;  which  is  this :  That  by  the  ordinary  In- 
come given  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
Jobs  his  Miniflry  had  made  in  the  conduct  of 
his  Wars,  he  was  enabled  to  en/lave  the  Nation : 
"  And  that  in  order  to  make  his  people  feel  the 
<c  Slavery  he  had  newly  impofed  on  them,  he 
**  affected  to  Review  his  Troops;  and  thefe 
"  Troops  amounted,  by  the  return  of  the  garri- 
"  fon  of  ^Tangier,  to  Four  tthoufand  men  effective 

"  and   well    armed."  ; A  noble   Standing 

Army ! 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  then,  the  Taxes  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  no  exceflive  proportion,  and 
were  collected  in  a  manner  plain  to  be  under- 
ftood.  But  from  this  time  the  face  of  things  be- 
gan to  alter :  And  I  find,  in  a  treatife  v/rote  up- 
on this  fubject  thirty  years  ago,  that  when  a  Club 
of  very  able  men  fet  upon  inquiring  into  the  flate 
of  the  Publick  Revenue,  their  Committee  re- 
ported, "  That  they  found  the  Accounts  relat- 
"  ing  to  them  fo  perplexed  and  intricate,  as  to 
"  difable  them,  at  leaft  fpeedily,  from  obtaining 
<c  any  true  flate  of  the  Taxes,  &c.  farther  than 
"  as  found  in  the  feveral  Acts  of  Parliament  : 
•  And  that  even  the  Acts  themfelves,  relating 
<c  to  Money  matters,  are  of  late  become  fo  very 
<c  numerous  and  long,  as  not  to  be  eafily  read, 
"  and  ftill  harder  to  be  underflood  1." 

A  very  pretty  account  this :  And,  no  doubt, 
were  this  Club  to  fit  now,  they  would  find  things 
much  mended,  as  our  Debts,  and  confequently 
our  Taxes,  are  almoft  doubled  fince  their  time  I 
But  however  this  may  be,  and  though  it  might 
be  difficult  for  them,  as  exati  Inquirers,  to  dif- 
cover  clearly,  or  as  nice  Arithmeticians,  to  flate 
exactly  all  the  particulars  of  our  National  Affairs ; 
yet  I  think  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  of 
plain  underflanding  to  form  a  notion  of  them  in 
the  grofs.  And  in  order  to  it,  let  us  make  a 
fuppofition  of  an  inflance  in  private  Life,  which 
may  furnifh  fomething  like  a  parallel  to  our  pub- 
lick  Affairs. 

Let  us  fuppole  a  Gentleman  pofTeffed  of  a 
competent  Eflate,  confifling  of  Copy-hold  Lands, 
the  Fines  for  which,  or  the  referred  Rents,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Tenants,  are  at  the  Will  of  the  Lord 
and  a  Jury  of  thefe  Copy-holders,  legally  fworn 

at 

1  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Union,  Sec.     Printed  at ' 
J.orJor.,    17J7.    p.  III. 
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at  his  yearly  Courts.  Suppofe  the  nature  of  this 
Eftate  to  be  fuch,  that  thefe  Tenants  cannot  well 
manage  their  Farms,  maintain  their  families,  and 
keep  market,  if  the  Rent  paid  to  the  Lord,  for 
a  Farm  of  Five  and  twenty  Pounds  a  year,  for 
inftance,  be  more  than  Twenty  Shillings.  — 
Suppofe  farther,  that  either  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
extravagancy  of  the  Mailer,  or  the  knavery  of 
his  Stewards,  the  Income  of  this  Eftate  will  not 
anfwer  the  yearly  Expences  of  the  Lord,  as  it 
ufed  to  do  in  his  forefathers  days  •,  and  that  here- 
by a  Debt  is  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted.  — 
If  in  this  diftrefs  a  man  mould,  upon  advifing 
with  his  Stewards,  and  getting  a  Jury  againft  the 
next  Court,  to  be  fo  far  willing  to  aflift  him,  as 
to  raife  their  own  Rents,  and  that  of  their  Fel- 
low Tenants,  from  20  to  25  Shillings  for  every 
25/.  a  year;  it  would  be  thought  odd  manage- 
ment, if  he  took  fuch  a  ftep  as  I  am  going  to 
mention. 

Suppofe  he  goes  to  a  Jewt  and  tells  him  he 
wants  a  large  fum  of  Money ;  and  though  the 
Intereft  he,  the  Jew,  can  receive  by  law  is  only 
5  per  cent,  and  for  large  fums  ufually  lefs,  yet  if 
he  will  fupply  him  he  will  pay  ten,  and  for  every 
Hundred  Pounds  lent,  he  mail  have  a  Security 
for  an  Hundred  and  Twenty  :  nay,  that  this  Se- 
curity mail  be  undeniably  good,  for  he  and  all 
his  Tenants  will  join  in  affigning  to  him  the 
advanced  Rents  of  the  Eftate,  to  make  his  pay- 
ments. —  Accordingly  the  bargain  is  made.  — *• 
Another  year  paffes,  and  the  Expences  again  ex- 
ceed the  Income,  and  more  Money  is  to  be  raif- 
ed.  A  new  confultation  is  held,  a  fecond  Jury 
obtained,  and  the  Tenants  Rents  again  advanced, 
and  the  Jew  lends  a  fecond  fum  upon  the  fame 
foot  with  the  former.  A  third  year  goes  on  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  a  third  fum  is  to  be  railed ; 

giving 
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giving  Bonds  for  120  /.  Principal,  upon  receiving 
100/.  and  paying  Intereft  for  the  whole,  at  the 
rate  of  Ten  per  Cent,  is  now  found  to  bear  hard, 
and  that,  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  thefe  new- 
grafted  Principals  can  never  be  paid.  New  Ways 
and  new  Means  of  borrowing  Money  are  there- 
fore propofed;  and,  after  feveral Debates,  it  is  de- 
termined to  do  it  by  way  of  Annuities;  and  a 
propofal  is  made  and  agreed  to,  that  every  Hun- 
dred Pound  lent,  mail  entitle  the  Lender  to  Twen- 
ty Pounds  a  year,  for  20  years,  and  then  the 
whole  to  ceafe.  This  is  cried  up  as  a  noble  Pro- 
ject !  For  though  the  yearly  Payments  are  a  lit- 
tle high  at  prefent,  yet  in  Twenty  Years  the  bur- 
then will  be  over,  there  being  no  Principal  to  be 
repaid.  The  Tenants  Rents  are  to  be  raifed  a 
third  time,  to  pay  thefe  Annuities  •,  and  to  induce 
them  to  confent  to  it,  they  are  told,  that  by  the 
help  of  fome  Water  Courfes,  their  Eftates  mail  be 
improved  by  the  Lord,  fo  as  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  this  third  Advance  a  benefit  to  them. 
The  Tenents  are  either  gulled  by  thefe  pretences, 
or  the  Jury  at    the  Court-Leet  b — d,   and  all 

their  Rents  raifed  again.. The  Lord's  Expences 

(till  continue,  or  increafe,  and  his  Income  grows 
lefs  as  his  Tenants  pay  more :  New  Schemes  are 
propofed  and  put  in  practice,  different  in  name, 
and  various  in  method,  but  (till  all  alike  in  this, 
that  'They  are  only  fo  many  fever al  ways  of  borrow- 
ing Money  at  exceffwe  Intereft,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  fweat  and  blood  of  the  induflrious  Tenant ; 
till  at  laft,  — fuppofe — -the  Tenant  able  to  pay  no 
more,  and  the  Lord  not  a  bit  the  richer!  ■' 
Ton  may  fay,  "  Let  us  have  no  more  of  your  Sup- 
"  pofitions  •,  what  you  have  fuppofed  already  is 
"  impoflible  :  For  though  we  daily  fee  men  out- 
*'  living  their  Incomes,  and  felling  their  Free- 
"  holds,  yet  in  an  eftate  fo  conditioned  as  you 

"  have 
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V  have  ftated  the  cafe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed^ 
"  that  both  Landlord  and  Tenants  mould  agree 
"  to  ruin  one  another.  Where  a  man's  Rent  can- 
"  not  be  raifed  but  by  a  Jury,  who  at  the  fame  time 
"  that  they  raife  their  neighbours  Payments, 
"  raife  their  own  too,  it  is  abiurd  to  think,  that 
"  they  will,  year  after  year,  deprive  themfelves 
'*  of  what  mould  purchafe  the  conveniencies, 
"  and  even  neceifaries  of  life,  for  themfelves  and 
*c  families  j  and  in  the  end,  do  no  benefit  to  the 
"  perfon  under  whom  they  live."  Befides,  bor- 
rowing Money  at  fuch  high  Interefl:  is  monitrous  \ 

Monftrous  as  it  is,  if  I  am  not  wrong  inform- 
ed, it  has  been  practifed  by  very  wife  men,  and 
the  example  followed  by  others  as  wife,  and  per- 
haps, as  boneji.  I  will  give  fome  inftances  of  it 
in  the  firft  place,  and  then  confider  the  other  parts 
of  the  Objection  above  :  And  bring  fome  Facts, 
like  wife,  to  confront  them. 

The  Parliament,  weobferved,  inKingCbarks's 
Reign,  intended  the  Sums,  raifed  within  the  Year, 
mould  ferve  for  the  Year  •,  and  if  the  Court  were 
bad  Hufbands,  and  fpent  Money  before  it  was 
due,  or  got  in,  (which  they  did  in  fome  cafes) 
then  e'en  let  them  pay  Interefl  for  what  they  bor- 
rowed on  thefe  occafions,  till  they  could  fave 
enough  to  repay  it.  Complaints  were  made  to 
Parliament,  of  Anticipations,  but  except  full  proof 
was  made  likewife,  that  the  Money  had  been 
laid  out  in  the  neceffary  fervice  of  the  Nation, 
no  Relief  was  given. 

But  in  the  fecond  year  after  the  Revolution, 
what  had  before  been  complained  of  as  a  Hard- 
fhip,  was  adopted  as  a  good  piece  of  Manage- 
ment. The  Excife  was  fettled  en  the  King  for  life ; 
and,  THAT  HE  MIGHT  NOT  BE  TIED 
TO  THE  HARDSHIP  HIS  PREDECES- 
SORS HAD  LAIN  UNDER,  OF  WINDING 

TF" 
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THE  BOTTOM  ROUND  THE  YEAR,  HE 
WAS  EMPOWERED  TO  BORROW 
250,000/.  UPON  IT,  TO  BE  PAID  WHEN 

THIS  TAX  PRODUCED  IT. This  was 

called  a  Fund  of  Credit;  and  I  believe  that  myfte- 
rious  French  word,  which  has  fince  been  an  en- 
gine of  deftruction  to  thoufands,  was  now  firft 
authenticated,  as  Sterling  Englifh.  This  Monarch 
did  not  fit  fourteen  years  on  the  Throne,  and  yet 
contrived  to  fund,  in  this  manner,  about  Seven- 
teen Millions,  befide  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
Taxes :  That  is,  he  anticipated  fo  much  of  the 
Revenue  of  his  Succeffors ;  or,  in  plain  Englijb, 
he  borrowed  fo  much,  and  left  them  to  pay  it, 
and  the  Intereft  of  it,  when  their  Income  mould 
be  greater  than  they  could  fpend. 

Perhaps,  there  might  be  a  View  in  this,  of 
getting  the  monied  men  to  fupport  that  Crown, 
which  the  landed  men  had  put  on  his  head,  and  to 
interweave  the  private  Intereft  of  all  the  Creditors, 
with  his  publick  one.  But  ftill,  there  was  fome 
meafure  to  be  obferved  in  this ;  and  after  that 
turn  was  ferved,  he  muft  be  but  a  half  quarter 
Politician,  who  thinks  of  eftablifhing  the  Throne 
of  a  King  of  England  upon  any  lafting  or  folid 
Foundation,  except  the  affections  of  his  People : 
And  if  he  gains  thefe,  by  confulting  their  Inter- 
efts,  the  Bafis  is  immoveable. 

But  befides  the  Debt  itfelf,  the  manner  of  con- 
tracting it  was  intolerable,  and  the  Intereft  given: 
oppreflive ;  of  which  I  meet  with  thefe  inftances. 
The  Land  Tax  is  payable  within  the  year,  and 
generally  paid  quarterly.  "  In  the  year  1661,  the 
"  State  Officers,  and  Privy  Councilors  of  that 
"  time,  became  Solicitors  to  the  monied  men 
u  (as  the  Author  before  mentioned  tells  us  ni)  to 
<c  borrow  only  One  or  Two  Hundred  Thoufand 

"  Pounds 

*  AH  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Unim,  Sec.  p.  65. 
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«  Pounds  on  the  firft  Payment  of  the  Land  Tax^ 
"  all  payable  within  the  Year.  This,  after  fome 
"  mean  Condefcentions,  they  performed,  at  the 
"  rate  of  paying  2wehe  per  Cent,  per  Annum  in 
«  the  whole" 

About  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after,  there  was 
about  Two  Millions  and  a  half  borrowed  at  two 
different  times.  "  For  both  thefe  Sums,  (we 
"  are  affured  upon  authority  of  the  Acls  of  Par- 
"  liament,  by  which  they  were  railed)  that  Ten 
"  per  Cent,  per  Annum  was  really  allowed."11 

In  1 709,  a  Million  and  half  was  borrowed  at 
Nine  per  Cent,  per  Annum :  °  And  feveral  Sums 
had  been  borrowed  in  the  former  part  of  that 
Reign,  at  about  Seven  per  Cent.p  And  in  171 1, 
by  a  method  almoft  unintellig  ble,  Money  was 
borrowed  for  the  publick  fervice  at  about  Thirty 
Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum.  q  One  part  of  the  me- 
thod which  heightened  this  laft  Money,  was  now 
firft  taken  up,  and,  on  account  of  its  ufefulnefs, 
at  prefent  practifed  under  the  title  of  Premium,  or 
Advance :  It  was  no  other  than  the  frugal  way, 
hinted  at  above,  of  giving  fecurity  for  paying  an 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds,  and  Intereft  for  it, 
upon  having  an  Hundred  lent. r 

Strange  Management  this,  in  a  country  where 
the  Government  have,  by  very  good  laws,  pro- 
vided againft  the  oppreffion  of  private  peribns, 
and  laid  a  fevere  penalty  upon  every  Ufurer,  who 
mould  extort  a  Premium  for  lending  an  Hundred 
Pounds,  or  dare  to  take  above  Five  Pounds  for 
the  ufe  of  it,  for  a  yearl  But  where  Millions 
have  been  lent,  Intereft  has  been  paid  at  the  Rate 

of 

n  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Union,  p.  72.  Stat.  4. 
IV.  and  M.  c.  3.  And  5,  and  6.  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  °  Ibid. 
p.  104.  Stat.  8  Ann.c.  3.  v  Ibid.  p.  98.  ^  Ibid.  p.  106. 
1  See  more  Inftances  of  this  Management,  in  EJpiy  on  profalle 
Methods,  &c.  p.  180. 
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of  Ten,  Twelve,  nay  near  Forty  per  Cent.  The 
only  reafon  that  has  been  given  for  this  different 
way  of  going  on  is,  that  one  is  a  private,  the  other 
a  publick  concern;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Lord,  or  a 
rich  Merchant,  is  to  pay  the  Intereft  of  Five  or 
Six  Hundred  Pounds  in  one  cafe,  and  in  the 
other,  this  oppreffive  Intereft,  for  Fifty  or  Sixty 
Millions,  is  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  fweat  of  the 
brows  of  the  laborious  Plowman,  and  induftri- 
ous  Manufacturer.  For  if  you  look  into  the  fe- 
veral  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  gave  the  Miniftry 
power  to  borrow  thefe  Sums,  you  will  find  the 
means,  made  ufe  of  to  pay  the  Intereft  of  them, 
is,  by  taking  fomething  from  the  bulk  of  the  Peo- 
ple, (which  contains  the  middling  and  poorer 
fort)  which,  before  thefe  Debts  were  contracted, 
they  had  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

For  example;    fome  years  ago  the  Miniftry 
borrowed  a  Sum  of  Money,  and  laid  a  Duty  upon 
every  Hide  that  mould  be  tanned,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Tanner.     The  Tanner  raifes  the  price  of  his 
Leather,  when  he  fells  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
Tax  he  had  paid  before ;  and  the  fame  is  continu- 
ed by  the  Currier,  and  Shoemaker;  fo  that  when 
a  Day-Labourer  comes  to  buy  a  pair  of  Shoes,  he 
pays  Half  a  Crown,  for  what  he  might   have 
purchafed  a  Year  ago,  before  the  Duty  was  laid, 
for  Two  Shillings,  except  he  avoids  the  Duty,  by 
going  to  Plow  barefoot.     This  may,  at  firft  view, 
feem  but  a  trifle;  but  when  feveral  of  thefe  trifles 
are  added  together,  when  every  Necelfary  of  Life 
is,  by  degrees,  paid  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or  double 
the  price  for  which  they  might  have  been  bought 
before  this  Intereft  was  railed,  it  is  plain,  the  Day- 
Labourer  cannot   get  fo  much  of  them  for  the 
ufe  of  his  family  by  a  quarter,  or  half,  as  he  did 
before. 

It 
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It  may  be  faid,  the  Labourer  in  this  Cafe  muft 
raife  his  Wages.      And  the   Queftion  will  be, 
Who  muft  pay  him?     The  Farmer,  no  doubt, 
who  employs  him,  and  is  himfelf  equally  pinched 
by  thefe  Taxes,  in  getting  the  common  necefla- 
ries  of  life  lor  his  family,  as  the  Labourer;   and 
muft  now,  befides  this,  pay  Fifteen,  or  Eighteen 
pence,  for  his  Plowman's  tilling  a  piece  of  land, 
which   was  before  done  for  a  Shilling.     But  he 
muft  tell  his  Landlord,  he  muft  lower  his  Rent : 
—  Let  it  be  done :    And  now  the  Burden  refts 
fomewhere;  and  fomewhere  it  muft  reft,  fhift  it 
from  one  moulder  to  another  as  long  as  you  will. 
Intereft  Money  for  Eighty  Millions  Principal 
muft  be  paid,  though  fome  Millions  of  it  was 
never  lent.     And  if  it  muft  be  paid,  it  muft  be 
raifed  -,  and  the  way  of  raifing  it  is  ordered  by 
law  to  be,  by  making  every  man,  who  eats  or 
drinks,  or  wears  fhoes,  or  puts  on  a  clean  fhirt, 
or  burns  a  candle  in  a  dark  night,  or  enjoys  the 
light  of  the  Sun  by  day,  to  pay  a  Shilling,  in 
fome  inftances,  for  what  he  might  have  bought 
for  Sixpence,  within  the  memory   of  man ;    in 
other  inftances,    to  pay   a  Crown,  for  a  Thing 
which  formerly  coft  him  nothing. 

Thefe  Reflections  are  founded  upon  this  Truth, 
That  where  large  Sums  of  Money  are  raifed  upon 
a  People,  the  bulk  of  that  People  are  the  perfons 
who  pay  the  Tax.  And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is 
to  a  demonftration,  it  may  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that  a  people  fo  heavily  taxed,  as  we  are  faid  to 
be,  fhould  fit  fo  eafy  under  it. 

We  pay  Intereft  for  Eighty  Millions,  which  at 
Four  per  Cent,  and  the  Ways  of  collecting  it, 
muft  be  more  than  double  to  the  whole  Revenue 
of  the  Crown-,  or  to  fpeak  more  accurately, 
double  to  the  whole  Expence  of  the  Court*,  Navy, 
Army,  great  Officers,  and  Penfioners  of  all  de- 
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nominations,  &c.  as  they  were  diftributed  Sixty 
Years  ago.  We  pay,  beiides  this  Intereft  Money, 
,the  ordinary  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  in  time  of 
Peace,  and  extraordinary  Taxes  in  time  of  War. 
But  (till  with  this  difference,  that  the  ordinary 
Revenue  of  the  Crown  formerly  Supplied  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  but  now,  means 
only  the  Royal  Houfhold,  or  Civil  Lift,  exclufive 
of  all  other  expences :  And  our  extraordinary  Pay- 
ments in  time  of  war,  which  were  formerly  fpent 
on  our  own  Army  and  Fleet,  are  now  dealt  out 
in  Subfidics  (as  they  are  called)  to  foreign  Princes, 
or  given  for  the  hire  of  foreign  Troops — all  this 
may  be  good  policy,  and  for  the  Intereft  of  the 
Nation.  To  murmur  at  things  I  do  not  under- 
ftaiid,  is  not  my  temper  •,  but  one  thing  I  do  un- 
derftand,  and  think  I  have,  or  fhall,  put  it  in 
fuch  a  light,  that  others  may  fee  it  too,  "  That 
u  a  country  Farmer,  who  lived  upon  an  Eftate  of 
"  his  own  of  200/.  a  Year,  Sixty  Years  ago,  and 
"  then  died,  would,  upon  trial  of  a  year's  houfe- 
"  keeping,  if  he  was  to  be  railed  again,  and  plac- 
tl  ed  at  his  Homeflead,  think  his  eftate  funk  at 
"  leaft  one  half  in  value :"  And  yet  this  man's 
fon,  or  grandfon,  calls  his  eftate  200/.  a  year, 
as  before-,  though,  in  fact,  he  enjoys  but  half  of 
it.  His  payments  out  of  it  are  heavy,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  paid,  as  now,  ever  ftnce  he  was 
born,  and  he  is  ufed  to  them  •,  or,  though  real 
in  fail,  are  not  apparently  Taxes  in  his  eyes,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  perceive  them. 

To  make  a  calculation  of  this  with  exactnefs, 
can  only  be  done  by  a  peribn,  who  can  come  at 
all  the  materials  neceffary  for  fuch  a  purpofe. 
He  fhould  have  a  Lift  of  the  army  of  Officers  (I 
do  not  mean  military  ones,  for  this  is  printed, 
and  their  pay  known,  but  a  worfe  kind)  who  are 
employed  to  gather  Taxes,  or  to  eat  them  up. 

For 
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For  many  there  are,  as  I  am  informed,  who  have 
places  in  the  Cuftoms,  £3c.  from  whence  they  re- 
ceive an  Hundred,  or  Two  Hundred  Pounds  a 
year  Salary,  nay,  perhaps,  treble  to  this;  and 
yet  have  no  more  to  do  in  the  King's  Revenue, 
than  to  give  a  Receipt  for  that  part  of  it  which 
they  themfelves  receive.  All  thefe  he  fhould 
know,  as  well  as  thofe  who  do  fomething  of  real 
Bufinefs ;  together  with  all  their  Salaries  and  Per- 
quifites,  what  they  receive  fairly  and  above  board, 
and  what  comes  to  pocket  otherwife.  In  the  next 
place,  he  mould  know  the  quantity  of  every  Com- 
modity confumed  in  the  nation,  for  which  any  Tax 
is  paid :  He  fhould  know  the  quantity  of  the  Tax 
levied  upon  every  Pound,  Buffiel,  (3c.  of  thefe 
commodities ;  or  elfe  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell 
the  advanced  price  they  are  now  fold  at,  above 
what  they  were,  before  thefe  Debts  were  con- 
traded,  and  thefe  Taxes  laid  -,  or  would  be,  if 
they  were  taken  off.  A  perfon  who  can  have  ac- 
cefs  to  all  our  publick  Offices,  might  obtain  fuch. 
lifts  as  thefe ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  thoufand  of 
the  beft  Arithmeticians  in  England,  might  make  a 
tolerable  guefs,  at  what  is  now  paid  for  the  things 
eat,  and  drunk,  and  wore  in  the  Nation,  more 
than  what  was  paid  for  the  fame  quantity  fixty 
years  ago. 

But  this  is  a  tafk  too  high  for  a  private  perfon, 
and  too  heavy  for  a  fingle  hand.  All  Taxes  are 
not  like  the  Land  Tax,  where  the  fum  actually 
paid  by  the  people,  may  be  known  with  a  little 
trouble,  as  well  as  the  clear  Money  paid  from  it 
into  the  Exchequer.  But  in  many,  nay  moil 
other  cafes,  the  Tax  is  concealed,  from  publick 
view  at  leaft :  Some  goods  of  foreign  growth  are 
taxed  before  they  come  afhore ;  and  fome  of  our 
own,  pay  duty  in  a  different  fhape  from  what  they 
appear  in  when  they  are  ufed.     A  cup  of  Ale, 
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for  inftance,  does  not  feem  to  be  very  dear,  at  the 
rate  of  Two-pence,  to  a  thirfty  Farmer,  when  he 
receives  the  money  for  his  grain  at  a  Publick- 
Houfe:  The  cup  fmiles  in  his  face  when  brought 
in,  and  yet  the  poor  creature  has  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Land  Tax,  the  Malt  Tax,  the  Excile,  and 
the  Hop  Tax.  Here  are  three  Payments  for  a 
thing,  which  fixty  years  ago  made  but  one: 
And  if  we  fuppofe  that  in  this,  and  many  other 
articles,  the  price  is  only  double  now,  to  what  is 
was  then,  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  the  way.  The 
price  of  Salt  is  railed  fix  times  higher,  by  the  Du- 
ty, than  it  was  before.  Other  things  ftill  higher 
than  this-*,  and,  what  is  yet  worfe.,  fcarce  any 
thing  has  efcaped,  but  pays  in  fome  fhapeor  other ^ 
and  not  at  all  the  lefs  feverely,  for  the  payment's 
being  concealed.  Perhaps,  it  might  not  have 
been  good  policy  to  have  levied  all  thefe  Taxes  in 
the  fame  open  way  by  which  the  Land  Tax  is  col- 
lected: They  might  have  brought  more  to  the 
Crown,  but  given  uneafinefs  to  the  people.  Ex- 
cites and  Cultoms  upon  all  the  Neceflaries  of  life 
that  are  fubject  to  them,  raife  the  price  of  goods  to 
the  buyers  of  them  as  high,  or  higher,  than  if 
the  Taxes  upon  them  were  gathered  by  quarterly 
Collectors:  But  then  the  payments  are  made  qui- 
etly and  privately  by  the  firft  receiver  and  feller ; 
and,  though  feverely  felt,  do  not  half  fo  much 
alarm  the  Farmer  and  Manufacturer,  as  if  they 
faw  the  Tax-gatherers  come  quarterly  to  their 
doors  with  a  formal  AirefTment.  The  method  of 
payment  in  thefe  inftances  is  like  a  Trap,  which 
pinches  as  feverely,  and  takes  hold  more  certain- 
ly, by  being  concealed ;  and  deftroys^  only  becaule 
it  is  not  perceived. 

A  Lilt  of  the  feveral  articles  upon  which  thefe 
Taxes  are  laid,  would  be  amazing,  and  therefore 
I  lhall  not  attempt  it.     Inftead  cf  laying  what  is 
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taxed,  which  would  take  up  much  paper,  I  can 
mention  three  or  four  things  which  are  not,  and 
therefore  may  deferve  the  Confideration  of  ibme 
future  Minifter,  who  perhaps,  at  a  dead  lift,  may- 
borrow  money  upon  them,  if  he  will  but  give  For- 
ty or  Fifty  per  Cent  for  it.  The  Articles  I  mean 
are,  Wool*  FleJJo-Meat*  and  Com:  Now  a  Penny 
a  Pound  Excife  to  be  paid  by  the  Shearer  upon 
the  firft ;  the  fame  upon  Beef,  and  other  Provi- 
fions,  to  be  paid  by  the  Butcher,  Poulterer,  or 
other  Venders,  for  the  fecond ;  and  Six-pence  a 
Bufhel  for  Wheat  at  the  mill,  and  other  Grain  in 
proportion,  is  humbly  recommended  to  make  the 
Circle  compleat.  If  it  be  laid,  that  we  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  terrible  fituation  :  the  fact  is 
allowed,  that  we  are  not ;  the  hint  was  intended 
for  fome  future  Miniftry,  not  for  the  prefent  Age; 
and  if  our  Sons  and  Grandfons  go  on  in  the  fame 
tract  our  Grandfathers  did,  perhaps  fomebody 
fome  time  or  other  may  thank  me  for  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  our  own 
fituation  at  prefent ;  and  as  the  Management  of 
our  Forefathers  has  greatly  affected  us,  let  us 
confider  what  confequences  our  own  Proceedings 
may  carry  down  to  future  Generations.  It  ap- 
pears, from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  National 
Property  has  received  a  great  alteration  within 
thefe  fixty  years ;  let  us  enquire  what  Effeffs  this 
great,  this  Hidden  alteration,  may  probably  draw 
alter  it,  either  upon  the  Nation  in  general,  or 
the  natural  parts  it  properly  confifts  of,  the  Trad- 
ing, the  Landed,  and  the  Governing  Orders. 

Befides  the  yearly  Product  and  the  yearly  Con- 
fumption,  it  was  before  remark 'd  there  was  an 
Overplus  yearly  laid  by,  through  the  blefling  of 
Providence  upon  the  induftry  of  our  Merchants 
and  Farmers,  the  fum  total  of  which  was  called 
the  National  Stock.  This  Stock  was  reckoned, 
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in  a  judicious  Treatife,  published  in  1699  °,  to 
be  Eighty  Six  Millions  in  1688;  "  which, 
"  by  being  employed  in  Trade  and  the  improve - 
"  ment  of  Lands,  was  then  making  a  yearly 
"  Increafe  of  Two  Millions  and  (near)  a  Half." 
Of  this  near  Ten  Millions  was  in  Money,  which 
is  now  faid  to  be  about  Fourteen. 

He  tell  us,  "  That  the  War  with  France, 
"  and  other  circumftances  of  the  Revolution,  and 
<c  the  Recoining  the  Money,  had  then  actually 
"  diminifhed  the  faid  Stock  about  Twelve  Mil- 
*'  lions,  and  hindered  the  increafe  of  about  Twen- 
"  ty  Eight  Millions  befides." 

He  tells  us  farther,  "  That  the  Nation  would 
w  not  arrive  to  the  lame  degree  ot  actual  Stock 
"  which  it  had  in  168  8, till  about  the  year  1705  : 
r<  nor  make  the  fame  increafe  it  did  in  1688,  till 
tf  about  the  year  1 706  •,  nor  then  neither,  unlefs 
cs  the  foxes  he  conjiderably  diwinijloed,  and  there- 
**  by  Commerce  lully  reftored.'* 

This  was  faid  when  a  Peace  was  concluded, 
which  was  expected  to  be  a  lading  one  •,  but  "War 
enfued,  and  Taxes  were  again  increafed.  Peace 
then  followed,  and,  in  the  main,  they  were  (till 
increafed.  War  again  fucceeded,  and  they  more 
increafed.  But  whether  the  National  Stock  has 
increafed  under  thefe  changes,  or  not,  I  cannot 
compute.  If  it  has  not  increafed  at  all,  or  but 
moderately,  then  we  may  boldly  affert  (as  our 
National  Debt  is  about  Eighty  Millions)  that  the 
whole  Stock  of  the  Nation,  or  the  value  of  it, 
which  was  firft  ftored  up  by  the  Merchant  and 
the  Farmer,  is  now  almoft  entirely  pofieffed  by 
Ufureis  :  But  the  yearly  increafe  it  is  now  mak- 
ing in  their  hands,    we   fhall   not   prefume  to 
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The  effects  wrought  upon  Trade,  by  this  great 
alteration  of  the  National  Property,  may  Teem 
a  matter  of  no  concern  to  a  Farmer ;  but  I  think 
in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  know  that  our 
interefts  are  the  fame,  and  that  what  hurts  him, 
hurts  me.  If  I  furnifh  the  Wool  for  making 
the  Cloth  he  exports,  or  the  Beef  he  victuals 
his  fhip  with,  he  brings  me  home  Gold  for  it, 
without  which  I  could  not  pay  my  Rent ;  and 
when  the  Collector  of  the  Land  Tax  comes,  he 
might,  inftead  of  receiving  his  AfTeflment,  drive 
off  a  Bullock ;  fo  that  what  difables  him  from 
Trading,  hurts  me  as  a  Farmer.  In  what  man- 
ner thefe  Taxes  we  pay  for  Intereft  Money  hurts 
Trade,  is  indeed  out  of  my  power  to  fay,  as  I 
was  not  bred  to  that  bufinefs  ;  but  I  will  give 
you  my  plain  thoughts  about  it,  and  lay  fome 
paffages  before  you  out  of  authors,  who  are  faid 
to  have  wrote  well  upon  it. 

The  firft  Thing  that  occurs  is,  that  where 
Manufacturers  pay  heavy  Duties  for  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life,  they  mud  raife  the  price  of  their 
Goods ;  and  if  by  this  means  the  Merchant  can- 
not fell  in  a  Foreign  Market  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  his  neighbours,  the  French  or  Dutch,  he  may 
even  go  home  again.  Compare  then  the  neceffa- 
ries  which  the  Manufacturer  muft  have  if  he  will 
live,  and  the  materials  he  muft  ufe  in  his  trade, 
and  the  feveral  Taxes  now  paid  for  each,  with 
the  fame  articles  as  they  flood  free  from  thefe 
charges  formerly,  and  judge  what  a  difference 
of  price  is  occafion'd  by  them  in  all  the  Goods 
we  carry  abroad.  The  author  p  quoted  above, 
faid,  near  Fifty  years  ago,  when  our  Taxes  were 
not  a  quarter  fo  heavy  as  now,  that  4t  There 
44  are  lcarce  any  of  thefe  New  Revenues  which 
"  do  not  give  Trade  fome  defperate  wound. 
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"  The  additional  Duties  upon  Beer  and  Ale, 
<c  and  the  Tax  upon  Malt,  are  apparently  a 
"  burthen  upon  Woollen  Manufactures,  affect- 
"  ing  the  Carder,  Spinner,  Weaver,  and  the  Dyer ; 
*'  who  all  of  them  muft  be  raifed  in  their  wages, 
"  when  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  railed  to  them. 
"  The  confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  our 
"  Woollen  Goods  muft  come  at  a  heavy  and  dif- 
"  advantageous  price  into  the  Foreign  Markets." 

Another  thing  that  appears  ftrong  in  view  up- 
on this  head  is,  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  the  Sums  of  Money  circulated  in  Foreign 
Traffick,  which  are  in  fact  the  great  inftruments 
that  procure  National  Wealth.  The  Strength 
and  Riches  of  a  Nation  confifts  in,  and  are  pro- 
cured by  the  number  of  its  induftrious  Inhabi- 
tants. Laborious  Farmers  furnifh  the  materials, 
and  fkilful  Manufacturers  give  the  form  to  thole 
commodities,  which  the  Merchant  carries  abroad. 
And  when  the  growing,  working,  and  export- 
ing of  thofe  Products  of  the  Land  which  we  do 
not  want  for  our  own  ufe,  is  attended  with  no 
difcouraging  Drawbacks,  and  they  bring  a  fure, 
though  moderate  Profit,  many  hands  and  large 
turns  will  foon  be  employed  about  them  •■,  that  is, 
Trade  will  flourifh. 

Lay  heavy  Taxes  on  every  thing  that  is  car- 
ried out  or  brought  in,  and  it  will  dwindle  in 
both  thefe  points.  For  firft,  the  Hands  em- 
ployed will  be  fewer;  and  our  Author  q  fays, 
"  A  Nation  is  not  gainer  in  the  general  balance 
cc  of  Trade  by  the  dealing  of  a  few,  who  are 
"  able  to  employ  in  it  great  Stocks  •,  luch  may 
"  make  to  themfelves  an  immenfe  gain,  but  they 
"  go  but  a  little  way  towards  enriching  the  isohoh 
"  Publick  •,  which  feldom  thrives,  but  when,  in 
**  a  manner,    the  univerfal    people    bend  their 
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<c  thoughts  to  this  fort  of  bufinefs ;  when  every 
"  one  is  ready  with  his  little  Stock  and  fmall 
"  Sum,  to  venture  and  rove  about  the  World : 
"  Of  thefe,  fome  profper,  and  others  are  un- 
"  done ;  however,  in  the  way  of  Merchandize^ 
"  men  who  do  not  thrive  themfelves,  may  yet 
*'  contribute  very  much  to  make  their  Country 
"  rich,  which  gets  by  the  Dealings  of  all,  and 
"  does  not  fuffer  by  the  unfortunate  conduct  of 
"  here  and  there  a  Merchant.  But  when  the 
"  Cuftoms  are  high,  all  thefe  under  Dealers,  who 
"  all  along  in  England  have  made  up  the  chief 
"  bulk  of  our  Trading  Men,  muft  hold  their 
"  Hands;  though  in  Skill,  Induftry,  inventive 
"  Parts,  and  Wit,  they  may  exceed  Merchants 
"  of  more  Wealth,  and  of  a  higher  rank.  Nor 
"  is  it  indeed  practicable  for  men  of  but  a  mode- 
"  rate  Fortune  to  deal  at  all,  when  more  than  tre- 
"  ble  that  Sum  is  neceffary  now  to  pay  the  King, 
"  which  formerly  would  fet  up  a  fubfiantial  Trader, 
"  and  maintain  him  in  fufficient  Bufinefs." 

He  gives  an  inftance  of  one  Imposition  very 
hurtful  to  Trade,  which  is,  the  Duty  upon  Salt ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  tranfcribing.  He 
lived  in  the  infancy  of  Taxes,  and  might  then 
defcend  to  Particulars  •,  our  arguing  is  now  to  be 
upon  Univerfals. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  argued,  that  large  Sums 
of  Money,  employed  in  the  Stocks,  would  draw 
it  off  from  Trade.  And  if  the, Doctrine  of  a  very 
eminent  Perfon  is  true,  who  fays,  the  method  of 
raifing  Money  by  Lotteries  is  of  bad  confequence, 
becaufe  every  Million  thus  raifed,  hinders  the 
circulation  of  three  times  that  Sum  in  Trade  ; 
it  is  undeniable,  that  the  Stocks  are  worfe  than 
Lotteries  for  the  fame  reafon  :  "  For  while  thofe 
"  immenfe  Debts  remain,  the  Neceffities  of  the 
*'  Government  muft  continue,  Intereft  muft  be 
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"  high,  and  large  Premiums  will  be  given; 
"  and  what  Encouragement  is  there  for  Traf- 
**  lick,  when  they  can  fit  at  home,  and,  without 

••  any  care  or  hazard,  get  from  the  State Fif- 

"  teen,  and  fometimes  Twenty,  Thirty,  Forty, 
"  and  Fifty  per  Cent  ?  Is  there  any  Commerce 
"  abroad  fo  conftantly  advantageous1?" 

This  he  fhews  will  hinder  men  from  breeding 
their  children  to  be  Merchants,  diminifh  the  Stock 
employed  in  Trade,  and  contract  the  Bounds  of 
it  •,  decreafe  our  Shipping,  and  finally  weaken 
the  very  Sinews  of  our  Nation,  by  deftroying  the 
Nurfery  of  our  Seamen. 

In  a  word,  the  only  inftance  of  Trade  I  ever 
heard  or  read  of  being  promoted  by  the  Stocks^ 
is  one  fingle  branch  of  Exportation,  which  con- 
fifls  in  carrying  abroad  of  Calli,  for  the  payment 
of  Intereft  Money  due  to  Foreigners.  Unlefs 
perhaps  it  may  appear  fome  time  hence,  though 
not  dream'd  of  at  prefent,  that  the  Dealers  in 
them  are  the  greateft  Paper  Merchants  in  Europe. 

Thefe  were  the  confequences,  which  it  was 
Forefeen  and  foretold  the  Stocks  either  did  or 
would  bring  upon  Trade,  when  the  Nation  paid 
Intereft  Money  for  Seventeen  Millions  and  a 
Half;  and  if  the  reafoning  then  made  ufe  of  was 
juft,  and  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  fo  by 
facts,  it  muft  follow,  that  now  our  Debt  is  more 
than  Four  times  increafed,  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  Trade  is  extended  in  proportion. 
Some  particular  Branches  may  flourim  -,  but  the 
long  lift  of  Bankrupts,  which,  like  blights  and 
barrennefs,  every  week  accompanies  the  account 
of  Stocks  in  our  our  News-Papers,  is  a  very  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  ftate  of  it  in  general. 

Let  us  carry  our  Eyes  therefore  to  the  Landed 
Intereft,    and  try  if  the  Profpect  will   brighten 
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upon  us ;  but  here  I  doubt  we  mall  find  Mat- 
ters much  worfe.  The  value  of  Land  depends 
greatly  upon  Trade,  and  if  this  declines,  that 
mult  fink;  and  when  Money,  the  Product  of 
of  Trade,  is  fcarce,  Rents  will  be  railed  with 
difficulty,  and  ill  paid :  Befides,  all  the  heavy 
Duties  laid  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life,  whether 
of  our  own  or  Foreign  Produce,  which  are  but 
(lightly  felt,  or  fhifted  off  from  the  moulders  of 
the  Tradefman,  fall  upon  the  Farmer  with  their 
full  weight.  Compare  a  Tradefman  whole  Stock 
is  Four  or  Five  Thoufand  Pounds,  with  a  Freer 
holder  living  upon  an  Eftate  of  his  own  of  the 
fame  value,  and  then  judge  who  feels  thefe  Taxes 
moft.  In  the  firft  place,  it  requires  no  proof  that. 
the  Confumer  in  the  end  pays  the  Duties,  what- 
ever they  are,  which  are  laid  upon  the  Goods 
he  makes  ufe  of;  fo  that  both  the  Trader  and 
Farmer  pay,  in  fact,  the  Duties  upon  Malt,  Salt, 
Candles,  &c.  according  to  the  quantities  either 
of  them  ufe  in  their  families. 

Now  the  Trader  can  manage  fuch  a  Stock-  as 
I  have  mentioned,  by  himfelf  and  an  Apprentice* 
or  at  mod  with  the  afliftance  of  a  Journeyman ; 
this  he  does  in  a  houfe  of  Twenty  or  Thirty 
Pounds  a  Year  Rent,  where  he  keeps  a  couple 
of  fervants;  fo  that  his  family  may  confift  of  Six 
or  Eight  perfons.  The  Gentleman  Farmer's  fa- 
mily muft  at  lead  be  twice  as  large,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  Farm,  and  conlequently  he  pays 
twice  as  much,  to  the  Taxes  laid  upon  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  as  the  other. 

The  Stock  in  Trade  of  one,  anfwers  to  the 
Land  of  the  other ;  and  no  doubt,  this  Stock, 
when  firft  bought  in,  comes  dearer  to  the  Tra- 
der in  proportion  to  the  Duties  laid  upon  it; 
but  when  he  fells  it  out  again,  whether  in  a  Fo- 
reign Market  or  to  the  neighbouring  Farmer,  he 
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raifes  the  price  of  his  Goods,  at  leaft  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advanced  Rate  he  gave  on  account  of 
Cuftoms,  and  thus  is  fure  of  the  fame  Profit  as 
if  thefe  Taxes  had  never  been  laid.  The  Tax 
ftill  falls  upon  the  laft  Buyer  or  Confumer,  and 
always  will  do  fo  ;  and  though  high  Duties  are 
a  clog  upon  Foreign  Trade,  and  may  hinder  the 
fale  of  large  quantities  of  fome  forts  of  Goods 
abroad,  or  of  fome  articles  of  Luxury  at  home, 
yet  the  NecefTaries  of  Life  muft  be  had,  and 
there  the  Seller's  Gain  will  not  be  lerTened,  how- 
ever the  price  of  his  Goods  is  advanced.  Thefe 
Duties  then  hurt  not  the  Trader,  becaufe  the 
weight  of  them  falls  elfewhere  ;  but  the  Land 
Tax,  which  is  a  fort  of  Parallel  to  them,  lies 
wholly  upon  the  Gentleman  Farmer,  who  for 
his  Hundred  and  Fifty  or  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
a  Year,  fliall  pay  Thirty  or  Forty  Pounds,  while 
the  Trader  pays  Four  or  Six  for  his  Houfe  ;  and 
then  what  compleats  the  whole  is,  the  utter  inability 
the  Farmer  lies  under  of  licking  himfelf  whole 
•again,  by  railing  the  price  of  his  Goods,  as  the 
Trader  did.  Wheat  is  the  Farmer's  ftaple  Com- 
modity ;  and  by  it  the  prices,  and  consequently 
the  gain,  upon  all  other  NecefTaries  of  Life  are 
regulated ;  and  this  we  know  is  about  Four  Shil- 
lings a  Bulhel,  ,at  an  average ;  as  it  was  before  the 
Taxes  were  laid. 

I  omit  the  Payments  to  Church  and  Poor, 
becaufe  they  are  not  properly  Publick  Payments, 
though  the  laft  is  greatly  affected  by  them.  But 
to  thefe  likewife  you  will  find,  the  Farmer  ge- 
nerally rated  at  Five  or  Six  times  the  Sum  paid 
by  a  Tradefman,  poffefTed  of  an  equal  Property, 
merely  becaufe  this  Property  appears  in  a  diffe- 
rent fhape. 

In  a  word,  he  bears  his  fhare  of  every  Tax 
paid  by  his  Fellow  Subjects  •,  and  if  in  fome  in- 
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fiances,  the  proportion  he  contributes  is  equal, 
in  many  others  it  is  greater  than  what  is  levied 
upon  any  other  perfon  of  the  fame  Fortune ;  the 
Tradefman  feems  to  come  neareft  him,  but  in 
truth  has  much  the  advantage  of  him ;  his  way  of 
Life  is  eafier,  his  Profit  furer  and  greater,  and 
his  payments  to  the  Publick  lefs.  Let  us  only 
add  one  confideration  more,  and  we  fhall  fee 
where  the  weight  of  thefe  immenfe  Taxes  reft ; 
I  mean,  that  all  Taxes  whatever,  which  bring  in 
large  Sums  to  the  Publick,  rife  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people ;  but  the  bulk  of  this  Nation  will 
be  found,  upon  a  curfory  view,  to  confift  of  the 
Occupiers  of  Land,  and  perfons  employed  in  the 
feveral  Branches  of  Farming.  And  though  the 
Traders  in  London,  and  Manufacturers  in  other 
great  Towns,  may,  if  our  Seamen  be  added  to 
to  them,  appear  a  very  large  body,  yet  if  the 
Farmers  and  Hufbandmen  of  the  whole  King- 
dom  be  compared  with  them,  the  difproportion 
will  immediately  appear,  and  the  inequality  of 
all  other  Orders  of  Men  to  this,  be  fully  acknow- 
ledged. So  that  this  is  a  full  proof,  in  every 
particular,  that  the  main  of  our  Taxes,  what- 
ever they  are,  muft,  from  the  number  of  men 
which  this,  rank  contains,  from  the  manner  of 
our  Taxations,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  Pro- 
perty, be  in  the  end  levied  upon  them.  And 
thus  the  moil  ufeful,  becaufe  the  moll  induftri- 
ous  fet  of  men  in  the  Kingdom,  are  the  moll 
heavily  loaded  ;  and  whilfl  they  labour  harder 
than  any  other  people  in  raifing  the  Neceffaries 
and  Conveniences  of  Life,  in  the  end,  enjoy  the 
kail  fhare  of  thofe  Products,  which^  under  Pro- 
vidence, are  owing  to  the  Sweat  of  their  Brows. 

This  is  no  new  Doctrine,  but  was  the  Voice 
of  the  times,  when  thefe  Debts  began  firft  to  rife 
to  any  confiderable  bulk.     A  Writer  in  1695, 
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"ourtier  by  the  various 
Schemes  he  propofes  for  furnifhing  the  Govern- 
ment with  Money,  delivers  himfelf  thus.  "  SAU 
"  Taxes  whatfoever,  are,  in  their  laft  refort,  a 
"  charge  upon  Land."  And  again,  "  *  If  thefe 
*'  high  Land  Taxes  are  long  continued,  the 
"  Landed  Men  muft  inevitably  be  driven  into 
"  the  hands  of  Scriveners,  Citizens,  and  Ufu- 
"  rers,  except  fome  few  of  the  moft  wary  Fami- 
cc  milies."  A  nd  another  Tract  publiihed  in v  1698, 
when  the  National  Debt  was  grown  to  Seventeen 
Millions  and  a  Half,  fays,  "  Where  the  Pub~ 
"  lick  is  indebted,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Re- 
*6  venues,  arifing  from  the  Annual  Income,  muft 
ec  ifTue  out  to  the  fatisfaction  of  thofe  Debts  j 
"  from  whence  follows,  that  the  Land  and  La- 
"  hour  of  the  People  mult  go  to  enrich  the  Mo- 
"  nied  Men  and  Ufurers,  and  not  to  lupport  the 
"  Government."  And  again,  "  x  If  \se  let  a 
•'  Debt  long  continue, — we  pleafure  one  part 
*'  of  the  people  at  the  expence  of  the  other ; 
"  that  is  to  fay,  we  gratify  the  Monied  Men  and 
<c  Ufurers,  who  are  the  Droties  of  the  Common- 
tc  wealthy  at  the  coft  of  the  Landed  Man,  the 
*c  Farmer,  and  the  indultrious  Merchant." 

Many  more  quotations  might  be  made  from 
the  Writers  of  thofe  times  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  Debt  was  then  but  fmall  to  what  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  and  yet  they  were  all  alarmed  at  the  Confe- 
quences  of  it,  and  unanimoufly  foretold,  that  it  it 
was  continued  or  increafed,  it  would  deeply  affect 
the  Government,  the  Trading,  and  the  Landed 
Interefts.  They  aflerted,  that  all  thefe,  in  their 
turns,  would  feel  the  pernicious  influence  of  this 
new  Conftitution  of  the  Publick  Payments  •,  but 
that  its  firft,  and  ftrongeft  imprefiion,  would  be 
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upon  the  lafl ;  that  it  would  ruin  the  Yeomanry, 
and  diftrefs  the  Gentry  •,  and,  by  caufing  a  fcarcity 
of  Money  among  them,  would  hinder  the  Poor 
from  being  employ'd,  and  by  confequence  create 
an  Univerfal  Poverty. 

How  far  thefe  Afifertions  were  well  founded, 
and  how  truly  thefe  Predictions  have  been  ful- 
filled, every  man  mull  know,  who  has  taken  a 
ride  in  the  country  at  Eighty  or  a  Hundred  miles 
diftance  from  London.  A  Banker  in  his  fhop,  or 
a  Stock-jobber  in  Change  Alley,  becaufe  he  fees 
nothing  there  but  Gold  and  Silver,  foolifhly  thinks 
that  all  parts  of  the  Nation  abound  with  it  alike. 
But  if  an  advantageous  Purchafe  offers  in  the  Coun- 
try, let  him  take  a  view  of  two  or  three  of  the 
Villages  that  he  has  in  Mortgage,  or  thofe  that 
lie  round  them,  and  he  will  find  the  fcene  much 
altered ;  a  houfe  that  appears  at  a  diftance  large 
enough,  and  fine  enough  to  be  the  Seat  of  a  Juf- 
tice  of  Peace,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Mannor,  it  is 
odds  will  be  found,  on  coming  nearer,  to  have 
Five  parts  in  Six  of  the  windows  it  once  had  in 
it  ftopp'd  up,  the  tiling  decay'd,  and  out  of 
Twenty  chimneys  not  above  One  that  has  any 
fmoke.  Let  him  proceed  from  Village  to  Vil- 
lage throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  except  fome 
few  places  which  have  had  the  fortune  to  ftrike 
out  fome  Manufacture,  he  will  find  manifeft 
figns  of  decay  at  leaft,  if  not  .of  defolation.  I 
need  not  go  about  producing  proofs  of  this  to 
you,  Sir,  who  have  inftances  enough  of  it  in  your 
neighbourhood.  The  Townfhip  were  you  was 
born  confifts  of  Twenty  houfes ;  Eighteen  of 
thefe  about  Fifty  years  ago  were  inhabited  by 
Freeholders,  from  Sixty  to  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
a  Year,  who  all  lived  upon  their  own  Eftates ; 
at  prefent  there  is  but  One  man  in  it  who  owns 
a  bit  of  the  Land  that  he  occupies.     In  the  Pa- 
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rim  were  you  now  live,  you  obferved,  that  there 
are  Seventy  odd  Families,  and  that  at  the  fame 
diftance  of  time,  Forty  of  them  were  Freehold- 
ers, and  Six  of  thefe  worth  above  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  a  year  each.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
Parifh  now,  except  yourfelf  and  the  Vicar,  who 
is  not  a  Tenant  at  Will :  And  the  Poor's  Levy, 
which  in  1 708  was  not  Seven  Pounds  for  the  year, 
is  now  above  Fifty.  I  do  not  however  affert, 
that  the  number  of  Freeholders  is  much  dimi- 
nifhed  in  thefe  Two  cafes,  but  that  the  Property 
pofferTed  by  them  is  much  altered.  The  fami- 
lies that  poifeffed  Two  Hundred  Pounds  a  year, 
have  not  now  above  Twenty,  the  reft  being  gone 
to  very  rich  families  near  them.  So  that  it  is 
the  middling  men  who  are  firft  ruined,  and  fi- 
liates are  either  growing  very  large,  or  dwindling 
to  nothing. 

Thefe  are  very  ftrong  inflances  of  the  power- 
ful operation  of  our  Payments  to  the  Publick ; 
and  though  I  will  by  no  means  affirm  that  the 
cafe  is  univerfally  as  bad,  yet  in  fome  I  can  prove 
it  much  worfe.  Thefe  Taxes  came  upon  the 
Farmer  by  degrees,  the  Payment  was  in  moll  in- 
ftances  concealed  from  his  view,  and  where  it 
was  feen  in  the  true  ihape  of  a  Tax,  Hopes  were 
entertained  that  it  would  be  only  for  the  prefent 
year,  and  no  longer.  To  this  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Sums  railed  did  not  contribute  a  little,  which 
fo  much  exceeded  all  former  Taxes,  that  the  en- 
tire Redu&ion  of  France,  at  leaft  up  to  the  Walls 
cf  Paris,  was  expected  in  confequence  of  them 
every  Campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
Farmer's  Houle  Expences  went  on  as  ufual  •,  or 
if  fome  Savings  were  propofed,  they  fell  very 
much  ihort  of  the  increafe  of  his  Taxes.  Debts 
were  contracted,  younger  children  to  be  provided 
for,  and  the  old  hofpitable  Houfe-keeping  to  be 
j  main- 
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maintained :  The  land  did  not  appear  beggarly, 
but  produced  as  good  Crops  as  ufual,  and  the 
Markets  were  as  brifk,  and  Corn  and  Cattle  fold 
as  well  as  ever  •,  and  therefore,  the  way  of  living 
was  not  altered.     But  however  fair  the  condition 
of  thefe  men  appeared  outwardly,  there  was  a 
canker  at   the  heart :  The  natural  and   artificial 
Products  of  the  Nation  were  nearly  the  fame  as 
they  had  been  Ten  Years  before,  without  any  re- 
markable increafe ;  the  Government  had  at  leaft 
as  great  a  Share  out  of  thefe  as  ufual;  the  Mer- 
chant did  not  complain,  for  Trade  did  not  greatly 
decline ;  and  the  Landed  Men  were  eafy,  having 
lately  refcued   their  Liberty  and  Property  from 
ruin,  and  fenced  them  with  fuch  Laws,  as  would 
render  them  fafe  to  all  pofterity ;  and  though  the 
ilruggle  in  doing  this  occafioned  fome  Demands 
at  prefent,  yet  that  would  foon  be  over,  and  the 
purchafe  was  cheap.     In  the  mean  time,  fome 
new  Men,  from  low  beginnings,  appeared  all  of  a 
fudden  to  be  poffeffed  of  vaft  Fortunes,  which 
could  neither  drop  out  of  the  clouds,  nor  were 
they  brought  from  any  new  difcovered  Indies,  nor 
could  they  rife  from  nothing.     If  this  Wealth  was 
real,  then  fome  Part  of  the  National  Store,  which 
before  was  diftributed  among  the  three  Sets  of 
men  above-mentioned,  muft  have  been  fnipped  off 
from  them,  and  put  into  thefe  Upftarts  Pockets. 
— And  this  was  in  truth  the  cafe;   for  though 
the  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year  came  as  ufual  into 
the  Freeholder's  Pocket,  yet  when  he  went  to 
buy  the  neceflary  Provifions,  or  Cloathing  for  his 
Family,  the  feveral  articles  he  wanted,  were  fo 
raifed  by  the  new  Taxes,  laid  on  each  of  them 
for  paying  the  Intereft  due  to  thefe  new  Men,  that 
Five  Pounds  would  not  buy  fo  much,  as  Three 
would  have  done  a  few  years  before.     The  man's 
Land  remained  in  appearance  as  it  did  before, 
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and  he  received  the  Income  of  It ;  but  as  to  any 
real  Benefit  that  he  had  from  it,  he  was  as  much 
deprived  of  it,  as  if  a  third  part  of  it  had  been 
fold  away  from  him,  or  funk  in  the  lea.  How- 
ever, there  was  fome  hopes  of  retrieving,  as  many 
of  thefe  Taxes  were  laid  only  for  Three  Years,  or 
a  little  longer,  at  the  End  of  which  they  were  to 
ceafe,  and  would  then  have  paid  off  all  the  Mo- 
ney borrowed  upon  them.  But  at  Three  Years 
end,  the  Debts  were  increafed,  and  the  Taxes  for 
paying  the  Intereft  of  them  laid  heavier  in  pro- 
portion. And  happy  was  the  Farmer,  who  could 
be  fo  fortunately  diftruftful  as  to  fupect,  that 
what  was  the  practice  of  Six  Years,  might  be 
continued  on  perhaps  for  Sixty.  The  man  who 
was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Payments  now  levied 
upon  himfelf,  and  declared  by  Parliament  to  be 
intended  only  for  Three  Years,  were,  in  fact,  of 
that  nature,  that  neither  he  nor  his  pofterity  could 
ever  have  any  hopes  of  being  freed  from,  would 
take  care  to  retrench  betimes :  He  might  think  it 
a  little  hard,  to  have  firft  one  part  of  his  Eftate, 
and  then  another,  taken  from  him  and  his  Fa- 
mily, and  affigned  over  to  Harpies,  who  had  lent 
Money  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  Country  in  its 
diftrefs  at  Forty  or  Fifty  per  Cent ;  but  then  he 
would  take  care  to  make  the  beft  of  the  remnant 
that  was  left :  Whereas  every  man  who  had  not 
this  forefight,  and  therefore  went  on  as  ufual, 
fpending  an  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year,  when,  in 
truth,  his  Income  was  but  Fifty;  would  foon  be  re- 
duced to  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  be  an  object  of  great 
pity,  becaufe  reduced  from  one  of  the  beft  fitua- 
tions  in  the  Realm  to  one  of  the  worfl.  How  many 
fuch  objects  as  thefe  are  now  fitting  lonely  in  the 
corners  of  thofe  Villages,  where  their  anceftors 
lived  in  plenty,  and  getting  a  forry  maintenance 
by  the  tillage  of  a  nook  of  that  Eftate,  which 
2  would 
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would  have  been  looked  upon  but  as  a  poor  re- 
treat for  their  Grandfather's  Shepherd,  I  fhalt  not 
pretend  to  calculate:  Let  the  number  be  as  fmall 
as  you  pleafe,  (and  I  wifh  it  was  an  hundred  times 
lefs  than  it  is)  it  is  plain,  that  if  thefe  ruinous 
meafures  are  purfued  by  future  generations,  and 
Taxes  go  on  to  be  doubled  and  trebled  for  Sixty 
Years  more  to  come,  the  confequences  mud  befuch 

as  thefe: The  bed  and  moft  valuable  let  of 

men  in  the  Nation,  the  Teomanry  of  England,  will 
be  extinguished ;  and  if  Trials  by  Juries  are  the 
greateft  Bleflings  we  enjoy,  we  mail  be  deprived 
of  thefe  bleflings,  if  the  men  who  compofe  our 
Juries  (ink  into  poverty  and  ignorance.  A  large 
fhare  of  our  National  Council  is  fent  up  by  thefe 
people;  and  it  would  be  a  ftrange  alteration  of 
affairs  to  hear  the  Knights  of  Shires  tell  the  Houfe, 
"  That  their  Conftituents  had  many  grievances  to 
"  be  redrefled,  but  no  Money  to  pay." 

But  I  flop  my  pen  from  going  farther : — Thefe 
confequences  will  fully  fhew  themfelves  the  nearer 
they  approach ;  and  though  the  profpect  may  be 
pleafing  to  the  eyes  of  a  Jew),  whofe  Harveft  it  is, 
yet  to  an  Englijhman  it  can  be  no  very  agreeable 
object,  to  fee  his  country  reduced  to  a  flate  of 
Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Barbarity. 

I  have  now  given  you  fome  of  my  thoughts* 
what  effects  our  prefent  Taxes  have,  or  may  have, 
upon  the  Landed  and  Trading  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, and  you  perhaps  will  expect  I  mould  carry 
my  reflections  on  to  the  remaining  order  of  men, 
who  govern  us:  But  matters  of  State  fall  not  in 
my  way  of  obfervation,  who  am  a  plain  Country 
Farmer.  However,  not  to  difappoint  you,  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion,  what  may  be  the  fruits  of 
thefe  Taxes-,  wherein,  if  I  fuppofe  things  which, 
never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  yet  if  there  is 
but  a  poflibility  of  any  thing  like  this  coming  to 
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pafs,  it  is  enough  for  me;  and  may  warn  you, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,    to   promote  the 
bed,  and  guard  againlt  the  worft  of  any  thing 
that  may  happen. 

Let  us  imagine  then  in  the  land  of  Utopia  the 
fame  way  of  proceeding  in  Money  affairs  to  be 
purfued  in  all  cafes,  that  the  Miniflry,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  purfued  in  fome  here  •,  till  every 
article  of  foreign  Trade,  or  home  Production  are 
taxed  to  the  full,  and  thofe  Taxes  mortgaged  for 
as  much  as  they  are  worth.  At  this  juncture, 
fuppofe  the  Crown  to  be  placed  on  the  Head  of 
a  wife  and  good  Prince,  whofe  penetration  fhall 
direct  him  to  choofe  an  able  and  an  honeft  Coun- 
cil. Let  every  meafure  be  purfued  that  is  fit 
to  promote  the  publick  Intereft-,  and  that,  a- 
mong  other  things,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
the  prefervation  of  Trade,  to  engage  in  a  foreign 
War.  Extraordinary  Supplies  muft  here,  of 
confequence,  be  railed  •,  and  yet,  by  the  necefii- 
ties  of  former  times,  or  the  management  of  for- 
mer Minifters,  every  method  of  raifing  Money 
is  foreftalled  •,  every  avenue,  from  which  any 
afiiftance  can  be  got,  is  clofed  up !  This  wife 
and  virtuous  Adminiftration  may  have  the  Voice 
of  their  Landed  and  trading  Subjects  with  them, 
pronouncing  all  their  meafures  right  and  good  : 
But  if  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  Government, 
and  the  payment  of  the  annual  Intereft  due  on 
former  Debts,  be  the  utmoft  that  thefe  men 
can  raife,  their  Approbation  will  be  only  an  emp- 
ty, fruitlefs  applaufe.  —  If  in  this  exigency  a 
Scheme  be  at  lafb  propofed,  which,  though  it 
affects  the  very  vitals  of  the  Community,  will 
be  a  prelent  relief,  and  bring  in  Two  hundred 
Thoufand  Pounds  a  year  certain ;  we  need  not 
doubt  but  in  this  necefllty  it  will  be  clofed  with, 
and  put  in  practice.     This  income  will  defray 
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the  Intereft  of  Four  Millions  at  4  per  Cent,  and 
becaufe  the  Occafion  is  prejjing,  let  the  old  me- 
thod be  once  more  put  in  practice,  and  that 
Sum  be  borrowed  on  it  at  the  rate  aforefaid, 
with  a  Premium  of  fan  Pounds  for  every  Hundred 
fubfcribed ;  and  let  Books  be  opened  for  a  Ge- 
neral, Fair  Subfcription. 

Thefe  terms  may  be  thought  high  ones  by 
the  perfons  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  this;  but 
the  queftion  is,  will  the  Monied  Men,  who  are 
to  be  the  Lenders,  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ? 
Will  the  Hebrew  Jews,  the  Engliflo  Jews,  and 
the  Dutch  Jews,  who  alone  have  it  in  their  Power 
to  furnifh  fuch  a  Sum  as  this,  and  have  former- 
ly made  30  or  40  per  Cent,  of  their  Cam  upon 
lefs  preffing  occafions  than  this,  be  content  with 
four  now  ?  The  laws  of  charity,  Chriftian  cha- 
rity, can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  the  Rule  of 
action  to  Jews.  The  general  Maxim  of  thefe 
men  is,  That  another  man's  lofs  is  their  gain ; 
and  their  conftant  practice  is,  to  make  the  moll 
they  can  of  their  neighbour's  neceflities. 

Let  the  determination  of  fuch  men,  in  fuch  a 
cafe  as  this,  be  as  favourable  as  you  can  fup- 
pofe  it,  yet  furely  moil  deplorable  is  the  fitua- 
tion  of  that  Prince,  and  that  People,  who,  from 
the  fummit  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  fhall  be  re- 
duced fo  low,  as  to  have  their  counfels  fubject 
to  the  controll  of  Bankers  and  Stockjobbers, 
and  the  meafures  that  are  neceffary  for  their 
iafety,  obftructed  by  a  fet  of  men  who  have  got 
all  their  wealth  under  that  very  Government 
which  they  now  refufe  to  afiift.  For  to  fuppofe 
that  men  of  this  flamp  will  deny  their  afllltance, 
and  withhold  their  Money,  except  their  own 
exorbitant  terms  are  complied  with,  is  a  much 
more  reafonable  fuppofition  than  the  oppofite  one. 
If  Fame  fays  true,  fomething  like  this  did  hap- 
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pen  within  lefs  than  a  century,  in  a  country  not 
tar  from  our  own.     The  ftory  fays,  that  under 
much  the  fame  fituation,  and  nearly  upon  the 
fame  terms  that  I  have  mentioned,  a  Subfcrip- 
tion  was   propofed   in  a  neighbouring   Nation. 
Upon  hearing  of  it,  a  fet  of  the  chief  monied 
men  entred  into  a   combination,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  made  a  propofal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, That  if  they  might  have  fuch  a  fhare  of 
it  as  they  mentioned,  they  would  engage  their 
own  and  their  friends  Purfes  to  furnifh  the  fum 
that  was  wanted.      The  Share   they  demanded 
was  of  that  nature,  that  it   was  plain,   if  they 
were  poffefTed  of  it,  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  their  own  markets,  and  fell  the 
Government  Bonds,  which  they  gave  a  hundred 
Pounds  for,  at  Twenty  per  Cent,  immediate  pro- 
fit.    This  was  not  thought  fair  and  equal  deal- 
ing, and  fo  the  propofal  of  the  Clan  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  Subfcription  left  open.     The  con- 
fequence  was,    that  though  a   third  part  more 
was  fubfcribed  for  than  demanded,  yet  thefe  men 
fo   effectually  locked   up    their  own  and  their 
collegues  chefts,    and  flopped  the  Remittances 
from  abroad,  that  when  the  Army  took  the  field, 
and  the  Money  was  wanting,  there  was  not  cafh 
enough  to  be  got  out  of  the  whole  Subfcription 
to  make  good  the  firfl  payment.     So  that  had 
pot  the  Miniflry  furprifwgly  exerted  themfelves, 
the  Army  muft  -have  been  ruined  by  Mutiny, 
Famine,  or  the  Enemy  •,  or  the  Nation  have  been 
compelled  to  violate  every  engagement  it  had 
entred  into. 

Let  this  ftory  be  true  or  falfe,  as  it  will,  the 
thing  is  poffible  •,  and  though  we  are  not  lia- 
ble to  any  thing  like  this  at  prefent,  yet  it  may- 
come  to  pals  in  future  ages,  if  the  Neceffities  of 
the  Government  mall  rife  fo  high,  as  to  fubject 
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it  to  raife  its  extraordinary  Supplies  upon  fuch 
terms  as  Change-Alley  and  Lombard-fireet  mall 
vouchfafe  to  grant.  If  this  mould  ever  come  to 
be  our  cafe,  though  Wifdom  and  Virtue  prefid- 
ed  at  our  councils,  and  directed  all  their  deter- 
minations to  the  publick  Good,  yet  would  they 
be  all  infignificant,  for  want  of  Power  to  carry 
them  into  execution. 

If  this  fuppofition  of  a  wife  and  good  Prince, 
and  a  wife  and  good  Miniftry,  feem  too  roman- 
tick  to  exift  together,  let  us  frame  a  different 
one.  —  Imagine  then  in  the  fame  country  of 
Utopia^  a  King  endowed  with  every  perfonal  good 
quality  requifite  to  make  a  people  happy,  but 
curfed  in  a  Prime  Minifter  •,  a  Villain  !  who,  by 
a  train  of  low  fervices,  fhall  work  himfelf  into 
the  Royal  Favour,  only  to  abufe  it  :  a  friend  to 
t|ie  Perfon  and  Family  of  the  Prince  upon  the 
Throne  in  profeflion,  but  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Interefts  of  an  oppofite  Claimant  in  his  Heart  : 
who  therefore,  like  Satan  crept  into  Paradife, 
fhall  infinuate  himfelf  into  confidence,  that  he 
may  accomplifh  thofe  ends  by  treachery,  which 

he  knows  it  impoflible  to  effedb  by  open  force 

If  fuch  a  Wretch  as  this  fhall  have  the  art  to 
gain  his  Prince's  ear,  and  the  precaution  to  bar 
it  againft  every  body  elfe,  it  is  no  abiiird  fuppo- 
fition, to  imagine  him  filling  it  with  fuch  doc- 
trines as  thefe  :  "  That  the  Utopians  are  natu- 
"  rally  a  turbulent  factious  People ;  and  that  the 
"  only  way  to  keep  them  quiet,  is  to  keep  them 
"  poor.  That  the  only  methods  of  fecuringthe 
"  Allegiance  of  any  order  of  men,  are  either 
cc  Intereft  or  Force.  That  the  Monied  Men,  as 
"  they  are  pofTeffed  of  the  Sinews  of  War,  are 
"  the  true  ftrength  of  every  Nation  -,  and  that 
"  the  fure  way  to  unite  them  to  the  Crown,  is 
*'  to  borrow  their  Money  :    For  the  more  Debts 
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"  a  King  has,  the  more  friends  he  gains ;  becaufe 
*'  his  Creditors  will  be  loyal  out  of  Intereft:. 
"  That  the  Landed  Men  are  to  be  managed  by 
*'  the  oppofite  means ;  for  though  they  projected, 
"  undertook,  and  completed  a  great  Scheme 
"  fome  years  ago,  whereby  the  Crown  was  fettled 
"  where  it  now  refts,  yet  are  they  every  man  of 
"  them  difaffecled ;  and  therefore,  the  only  way 
"  to  make  them  obedient,  is  to  reduce  them  fo 
w  low  that  they  mall  not  have  it  in  their  power 
<c  to  be  otherwife." 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe  may  a  very  good 
Prince  be  deceived,  and  purfue  bad  meafures; 
not  for  want  of  intending,  but  for  want  of  know- 
ing better.  Inftead  of  fuppreffing  Faction,  he 
may  think  it  his  bufinefs  to  encourage  it,  that  he 
may  balance  one  party  againft  another,  and  make 
lure  at  leaft  of  one  fide.  Inftead  of  uniting  all 
his  fubjects  together,  and  connecting  them  to  the 
Crown  by  the  tie  of  common  Intereft,  he  may 
judge  it  to  be  for  his  fecurity  to  divide  them, 
and  gain  one  rank  of  men  by  Favours,  to  help 
him  to  manage  the  other  by  Force.  Hence  he 
will  drain  one  part  of  his  fubjects  to  enrich  the 
other;  and  whilft  one  fet  of  men  wallow  in  afflu- 
ence, another,  by  variety  of  Taxes,  fhall  be  ex- 
haufted  to  the  laft  penny,  and  treated  like  a  con- 
quered province. 

This,  I  take  it,  would  be  fomething  like  the 
confumptive  plan  mentioned  in  the  pretended 
Apology  of  a  late  Minifier-,  and  if  ever  there 
fhould  rife  a  man  fo  wicked  as  that  perfon  is  there 
pictured,  who  fhall  be  able  to  get  as  much  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him,  as  the  pretended  author 
is  faid  to  have  enjoyed ;  then  may  the  world  expect 
to  fee  another  Prince  added  to  the  lift  of  thofe, 
who  have  been  brought  to  deftruction  by  their 
own  Counfellors.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  would  be  no 
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wonder  to  fee  fuch  meafures  recommended  and 
efpoufed  at  Court,  as  would  naturally  alienate 
the  hearts,  and  inflame  the  paftions  of  the  Coun- 
try :  It  would  be  no  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  man  as 
this  firft  advifing  oppreflive  meafures,  and  then 
underhand  fomenting  the  heart-burnings  they  oc- 
cafioned  •,  prevailing  with  his  Mafter  to  adopt  his 
pernicious  projects,  on  purpofe  that  they  may  in- 
flame-, and  going  on  from  one  ruinous  ftep  to 
another,  till  he  has  made  the  people  mad,  and 
brought  his  Scheme  to  full  ripenefs :  Then  the 
mafk  is  pulled  off,  and  the  man  blames  as  a  Pa- 
triot what  he  had  advifed  as  a  Counfellor,  joins  in 
the  cry  which  himfelf  had  raifed,  and  throws  all 
the  hatred  of  an  injured,  infulted  Nation  upon  the 
Throne ;  and  from  a  bofom-friend  becomes  a  be- 
trayer, and  makes  his  terms  with  the  New  Prince 
upon  the  folid  merit  of  felling  the  Old  one. 

If  you  think  neither  of  thefe  cafes  probable, 
let  us  try  a  third  imaginary  pofiibility.  Suppofe 
a  Prince  of  an  enterprifing  genius  mounted  upon 
the  Throne,  who  may  not  relifh  being  a  King 
upon  fuch  terms,  as  a  conftitution  limited  like 
ours  prefcribes-,  but  may  be  defirous  of  being 
fuch  a  King  as  we  read  of  upon  the  Continent  near 
us ;  in  a  word,  who  (hall  aim  at  ruling  without 
any  Parliaments  at  all,  or  with  fuch  Parliaments, 
as  fhall  have  nothing  but  the  outward  appearance 
of  any  one  quality  which  thefe  auguft  Affemblies 
among  us  enjoy  in  reality.  Should  this  Prince 
then  refolve  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Utopia,  I  imagine  he  mult  proceed  by  one 
of  thefe  two  ways,  which  are  common  both  to 
Military  and  Civil  Engineers ;  that  is,  he  muft 
either  work  by  Sap  and  Undermining,  or  attack 
by  open  Force  and  downright  Storm — Soldiers 
fay,  the  former  is  the  fafer,  and  yet  as  certain  a 
method  of  carrying  a  place  as  the  latter.     Con- 
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fidcr  then,  whether  the  manner  of  collecting  fuch  a 
Revenue  as  ours  is,  and  the  great  number  of  Of- 
ficers that  may  in  time  be  employed  in  it,  may 
not  fo  influence  Elections,  and  thereby  affect  the 
very  Constitution  of  Parliament,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  fhall  be  any  thing  you  pleafe  to  call 
them,  but  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  people. 
Or  if  this  be  not  done,  let  it  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther the  Revenue  itfelf  may  not  be  applied  by 
Court  Candidates,  to  b — be  a  fet  of  Electors  with 
part  of  thofe  Taxes  which  they  themfelves  have 
paid,  and  which  will  be  fure  to  be  laid  thicker 
and  heavier  upon  them,  in  proportion  to  the  Sums 
fpent  among  them  at  a  Voting.  Or  it  may  be  con- 
fidered, if  Corruption  becomes  general  there, 
both  within  doors  and  without  (beyond  any  thing 
we  ever  heard  of)  and  Candidates  for  Parliament 
fpend  a  Thoufand  Pounds  among  their  Electors, 
that  they  may  receive  ten  times  as  much  in  Places 
and  Penfions,  whether  a  Prince  or  his  Minifler 
may  not  govern  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner  with 
fuch  Parliaments,  as  if  there  was  no  Parliament 
at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Prince  fhall  be  of  a 
more  generous  way  of  thinking,  and  have  too 
much  of  the  Hero  in  his  composition  to  fubmit  to 
this  low  way  of  dealing  by  Bribery  and  Penfions, 
and  fo  fhall  prefer  the  latter  way  of  proceeding 
openly  and  avowedly  •,  let  it  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther (if  their  Taxes  rife  higher  than  ours  are)  the 
thing  which  is  impracticable  here,  may  not  be 
very  feafible  there: — If  the  maxim  fo  often  men- 
tioned be  true,  that  Power  follows  Money,  I  think 
it  may.  The  examples  of  fome  of  our  bell  Prin- 
ces, who  were  never  fufpectcd  of  having  any  de- 
figns  upon  our  liberties,  might  be  alledged  for 
keeping  up  a  Handing  army  of  20,000  men  in 
times  of  peace.     Now  if  thefe  Troops  be  well 
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difciplined,  well  armed,  and  efpecially  if  they  be 
properly  commanded,  by  fuch  Officers  as  Crom- 
well's  Agitators  were,  refolute  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  therefore  nothing  to 
fear  but  offending  their  General,  from  whom 
they  had  every  thing  to  hope ;  I  think  they  would 
fcarce  meet  with  a  force  able  to  cope  with  them  ; 
efpecially  if  the  higher  rank  of  Gentlemen  in 
Utopia  mould  be  complimented  with  a  power  of 
the  fame  nature  as  our  Game  Laws,  it  is  eafy  to 
fuppofe,  they  would  as  effectually  difarm  their 
Tenants  and  neighbouring  Yeomanry,  as  the 
Highlanders  are  now  difarmed  by  law  for  Rebel- 
lion, and  thereby  make  all  refiftance  impofiible. 

Nothing  could  be  wanting  here  but  Subfiftence 
Money,  and  if  the  fame  perfon  who  commifllons 
and  pays  the  Military  Officers,  fhould  commiflion 
and  pay  likewife  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue  j  if 
the  Intereft  of  the  Debt  collected  by  them  fhould 
be  about  Four  Millions,  and  the  Prince's  fettled 
Revenue  about  Two  more,  I  think  provifion  might 
be  made  for  this  point  very  eafily :  At  leaft  if 
the  current  coin  there  be  fuppofed  about  Fourteen 
Millions,  as  ours  is,  near  half  the  National  Cafh 
might  be  in  the  Prince's  coffers,  before  his  inten- 
tions were  known  •,  and  then  if  it  was  his  Royal 
Will  and  Pleafure  to  place  part  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  gallant  and  trufty  Soldiery,  inftead  of  letting 
it  be  polluted  by  the  dirty  hands  of  Jews  and 
Ufurers,  I  do  not  fee  who  would  dare  to  contra- 
dict him. 

We  of  this  nation  are  in  no  manner  of  danger 
of  feeing  our  affairs  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  I  have 
been  figuring  of  Utopia;  at  leaft  we  are  fecure  at 
.jprefent,  and  let  pofterity  take  care  of  itfelf. 
Some  people  indeed  have  had  ftrange  thoughts 
what  this  new  Conftitution  of  things,  as  to  distri- 
bution of  property  among  us,  may  at  laft  end  in; 
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efpecially  if  our  Taxes  proceed  in  growth  For  a 
few  years  longer :  But  whether  they  have  con- 
cluded that  any  of  the  cafes  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  our  lot,  I  know  not.  Some  men  I  imagine 
have  fufpe£ted  as  much,  and  I  guefs  fo  from  the 
various  methods  they  have  had  under  confidera- 
tion,  for  taking  away,  or  at  leaft  flopping  the 
growth  of  this  unnatural  part  of  our  conftitution. 
Some  were  for  refuming  and  taking  back  what 
the  lenders  to  the  publick  had  exorbitantly  gained 
by  high  Premiums  and  immoderate  Intereft;  and 
this  no  doubt  would  have  funk  the  principal  Debt 
very  much. 

Others  were  for  doing  that  to  publick  Creditors, 
which  has  been  often,  without  effect,  aimed 
at  as  to  private  ones ;  that  is,  they  were  for  tax- 
ing their  Money,  which  in  this  cafe  it  was  not 
poffible  to  conceal,  as  it  was  practiced  in  the 
other.  This  was  but  juftice  •,  for  as  Money  at  In- 
tereft brings  the  moft  eafy  and  certain  profit  of 
any  kind  of 'property,  it  ought  in  reafon  to  pay 
a  proportionable  fhare  to  the  expences  of  the  Go- 
vernment, under  which  the  Proprietors  live: 
And  laflly,  another  way  propofed,  was  to  reduce 
the  Intereft  of  thofe  Sums,  which  were  borrowed 
at  high  rates,  to  the  fame  level  as  the  reft,  and  to 
apply  the  favings  thus  made  to  the  difcharge  of 
fome  of  the  Principal  yearly ;  by  which  it  was 
plain,  the  whole  Debt  would  in  time  be  paid  off. 
This  method  was  pitched  upon,  and  the  Surpluf- 
age,  yearly  rifing  from  the  Intereft  thus  abated, 
was  the  famous  Sinking  Fund.  This  was  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1 7 1 6,  and  by  the  plan  of  it,  there 
was  full  provifion  made  for  the  payment  of  every 
Debt  then  {landing  out  in  Two  and  Thirty  Years : 
And  had  this  Scheme  been  as  well  executed  as  it 
was  wifely  planned,  your  bufinefs  in  Parliament 
this  Seflions  would  have  been  to  raife  the  necef- 
2  fary 
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fary  Supplies  For  the  year  1749,  which  would 
have  been  all  the  Taxes  we  fhouid  have  had.  But 
alas!  though  this  Mafter-piece  of  a  political  En- 
gine has  been  all  this  while  at  work,  and  fhouid 
by  this  time  have  drawn  off  all  our  Debts,  they 
are,  by  fome  means  or  other,  rofe  from  Fifty  to 
Eighty  Millions.  What  means  of  relief  muit 
now  be  applied,  the  wifdom  of  the  Nation  muft 
determine — The  cafe  is  bad,  and  the  Event  may 
be  fatal.  To  afk  redrefs  of  Grievances  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  Engl'ijloman ;  and  it  is  no  Faction  to 
apply  for  it  in  a  modeft,  legal  manner.  What 
method  you  may  choofeto  proceed  in,  I  know  not; 
but  was  I  any  considerable  Proprietor  of  thefe 
Funds,  I  fhouid  not  be  eafy  till  I  faw  fome  me- 
thod fixed  upon  for  leflening  both  the  Debt  and 
the  Taxes  •,  nay,  I  fhouid  defire  it,  though  it  was 
by  taxing  my  Principal  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
the  Freeholder  pays  for  his  Land :  And  I  am  put 
upon  this  way  of  thinking  from  a  Chriftmafs 
Game,  which  the  Servants  are  now  playing  at  by 
the  fire-fide,  which  in  the  end  may  poflibly  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  Stocks,  if  fome  remedy 
be  not  applied  :  The  Game  is  this; — They  ftand 
in  a  circle,  and  deliver  a  Fire-flick  from  one  to 
another,  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  hold  while 
he  repeats  a  fet  form  of  words  ■,  and  he,  in  whofe 
hand  it  goes  out,  is  the  fufferer.  It  would  be  a 
very  proper  diverfion  for  Change- Alky,  and  very 
eafily  learned.  All  the  form  is,  "  Jack's  alive, 
41  and  alive  like  to  he-,  Jack's  alive ,  and  alive  like 
"  to  be  •,  but  if  be  dies  in  your  band,  your  backfiall 
be  [addled,  &c. 

I  am,  &c. 
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APPENDIX. 

Extra&s  from  the  yournals  of   the 

Houfe  of  Commons,  relating  to 

the  Revenue  of  the  Crown. 


N°  I. 

1660.  Sept.  4. 

SR  H.  Finch  reports  From  the 
Committee  to  confider  of 
a  Revenue  to  be  fettled  on  the 
King,  and  the  ftate  of  the  late 
King's  Revenue.  An  eflimate 
of  the  prefent  Revenue,  and  fe- 
veral  Refolves  of  the  faid  Com- 
mittee, viz. 

The  late  King's  Revenue  from 
1637  to  the  year  1641  inclufive, 
communibus  annis,  did  not  a- 
mount  unto    ■  — 

"Whereof  did  arife,  partly  by 
Payments  not  warranted  by 
Iyaw,  partly  expired     ■  — 


£.      S.    3. 


895,819    s    o 


210,493  17    4 

685,315     7     8 
That 


(  H  ) 


£-     *   * 


That  the  Expences  of  his  late 
Majefty's  Government  were  a- 
bout  200,000  a  year  above  the 
Receipt,  in  which  computations 
the  Incomes  arifing  by  Ship-mo- 
ney are  not  included. 

That  by  eftimation,  the  pre- 
fent  Revenue  of  the  King  may 
be  computed  at  about  8 19,398  /. 
viz. 

BytheCuftoms    ■  —   400,000    o    o 

The  Compofition  for  the 
Court  of  Wards  — •  ■  100,000    o    o 

The  Revenue  of  Farms  and 
Rents    ■      — -   263,598     o    o 

The  Office  of  Poftage     ■  21,500    o    o 

The  Proceeds  of  Dean  Foreft       4,000    o    o 

The  Impofition  of  Sea  Coal 
exported    —     —    —   ■  #aooo    o    o 

Wine  Licenfes  and  other  ad- 
ditions  -. — •     22,300    o    o 

819,398     o    o 

Of  which  Sum,  being  part  of 
the  263,598/.  for  Farms  and 
Rents,  is  cafual  and  for  the  moil 
part  loft,  viz.     ■  *■     45,698  17     7 

So  agreed  to  be  certain  and 
good 773>699    2    5 

Refolved,  that  the  prefent 
King's  Majefty's  Revenue  Ihall 
be  made  up  1,200,000  a  year 
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N°  II. 


1661  June  18.  ,£. 

SRPhilip  Warwick   per  Ann. 
reports,  the  Re- 
venue that 

The  Cuftoms  for- 
merly valued,  at  —     500,000" 

The  Excife  valued      300,000 

The  Crown  Lands 
valued  at     —  120,000 

That  the  eftimate 
upon  the  Advance  of 
the  Queen's  Join- 
ture at     «      —        50,000 

That  forfeited  E- 
ftates  eftimated  at —       3  8 ,000 

That  the  Wine  Li- 
cenfes  eftimated  at       25,000  j 


i- 


'  100,000 
50,000 


40,000 


H  < 


^033,000 


40,000 
25,000 
1 0,000 
265,000 


So  that  the  clear 
Revenue  was  only — >    768,000 

Which    was    lefs    » 

than  King  Charles  I. 
had. 

Referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee to  confider 
how  to  make  up  the 
defects. 


N« 
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•     N°  III. 

£.      S.     d.  £.      S.     d. 

Future  full  Value     1663  June  4  Per  Ann. 

per  Ann.  A  Report  of  the 

prefent  Value  of  the 
feveral  Branches  of 
the  Revenue. 

The  Cuftoms  let 
to  farm  from  Mi- 
chaelmas 1662  for  5 

400,000     o     o  years  at 390,000     o     o 

The  Revenues  in 
Lands,  and  Rents  in 
the  Exchequer,  and 
IDulchlesof  Lanca/l- 
er  and  Cornwal,  in- 
cluding, 

The  Queen's  Join- 
ture, if  well  manag- 
ed, befides  Forefts, 
Parks  &  Chafes  un- 

100,000     o     o  improved  .  —    100,000     o     9 

Dean  Foreft,  Sir 
John  Winter  being 
fatisfied,  and  1,400 
Acres  inclofed  and 
improved,  may  raife 

5,000     o     o  conftant 

Excifeof  Beer  and 
274,950     o     o  Ale,  now  worth—    274,950     o     o 

Hearths  and  Stoves 
170,603    12     oas  now  certified  —    170,603    12     o 
Firft    Fruits    and 
18,800     o     o  Tenths,  com.  aim.-       18,800     o     o 
The  Coinage    and 
Pre-emption  of  Tin  , 

26,000     o     o  now  valued  at 21,500     o     o 


995>353    iz     °       Carried  over  975,853    12     o 

F  The 
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£.       S.  d>  £.        S.  d. 

995,353    »2     °         Brought  over       975>853     12     ° 
The  Poft  Office  in 
leafe,    4    years    to 

26,000     o     o  come ■   ■  ■■       21,500   "0     o 

Wine  Licenfes,  as 

20,000     o     o  now  fettled 20,000     o     o 

Alienation  Office 
produceth,  commu- 
nibus  annis,  3600/. 
whereof  1546/.  izs. 
is  paid  into  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the 
Hanaper,  fo  produc- 
2,600  o  o eth  clear —————  2,050  8  • 
The  Profits  of  the 
Seals  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  in  leafe,  at 
1653/.  1 4 s.  paid  in- 
to the  Hanaper  year- 
ly, *  but  efteemed, 
worth    1500/.    per 

1,153   14     oann.    more '^5  3   '+     • 

The  Profit  of  Six- 
penny Writs  in 
Chancery,  in  leafe 
at  1000  /.  per  ann. 
paid  into  the  Hana- 
per yearly,  but  efti- 
mated  to  be  worth 
more,  com.   annis, 

375/.  clear i,oco     o     o 

The  Hanaper  Of- 
fice receives  1546  /. 
12/.  out  of  the  Ali- 
enation Office,  and 
1653/.  145.  for  the 
farms  of  the  Seals  of 
the  King's  Bench  & 
Common  Pleas,  and 

1,047,107-  6    o       Brought  over       1,022)057   14     o 

1000/. 


1,500 
3, ©00 
1,068 

1,068 
200 


S. 

6 


S,ooo  e 

1,000  o 

400  o 

800  o 

2,000  o 
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*  £■ 

o      Brought  over      1,022,057 

1 000  /.  for  the  Six- 
penny    Writs      in 

Chancery,    and  all 

Profits  of  the  Great 

Seal     computed    at 

1500/.  perann.  but 

all  is  fpent  in    this 
o  Office. 

Poft  Fines  in  Leafe 

o  at 

Iffues  of  Jurors  in 
o  Leafe  at »       ■         ■ 


5,000     o 


s. 


Green  wax  in  leafe 


o  at 


D°  in  the  Dutchy 

o  of  Lancajler-* 

o    Ainage  in  leafe  at- 

Newcajile  Coals  at 

1  s.    per   Chaldron 

for  the  inland   vent 

o  only 

Balaft  of  Ships  en- 
joyed    by    Trinity 

o  Houfe '-* 

Faculties   included 
o  in  the  Hanaper 
Licenfe  of  Expor- 
tation   of      White 
O  Cloth    leafed  at  — 
Prifage  and  Butler- 
age   of    Wines    in 

o  leafe  at 

Traitors  Eftates 
eftimated  at  8000  /. 
per  annum,  whereon 
were  27000/.  Debt, 
and  many  Incumb- 
rances &  Jointures, 
o  reckoned  clear 


*>°74»H3  6  ° 


997 


d. 


2,276  6  o 


1,000 


577  5  5 


1  11 


1,834  12  6 


400  o  o 


100 


500 


Carried  over 
F   2 


5,000     o     o 

J>°34i742    J9.  IO 
Recufants 
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1074,143     6     o      Brought  over      1,034,742   19   10 
Recufants    Eftates 
as  they  were  before 
the  Troubles. 
There  are  no  Con- 
1 8,000     o     o  virions. 

. — — Future        Prefent  --  • 

1,092,143     6    o  Whole   Revenue.  1,034,742  19  10 


N« 
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N"  IV. 


The  Crown  Revenue  and 

its     Allotments    in 

King  Charles  II. 

Time. 

XS\      Army  and  Garrifons  — 
Tangier 


Houfliold 

Buildings  and  Repairs  [Works] 

Privy  Purfe  <m 

Intelligence 


Treafurer  of  the  Chamber 
Great  Wardrobe  — — — 
Penfioners  [Band  of]  — 
Robes     — — ■       — 


Jewel  Houfe  ■  ■    ■        i 

Ordinance,  Ordinary  &  Extra- 
ordinary 


Queen  Confort    23,000  7 
Queen  Mother  40,000  5 

[Penfions  wherein  the  Queen,&c. 

D.  of  York] 


Ambafladors,  Envoys,  and  Pre- 
fents   - .  '  I 

Judges,  Ludlow  Court,  Mrs. 
of  Chancery  and  Requefts  [Fees 
and  Salaries]     ■       1     ■  1 

Angel  Gold  for  Healing  [Heal- 
ing Medals]  — —  1       1   H 

Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  Mr 
of  the  Stud  [Stables]     — 

Creation  Money  1      ■  — . 

Lord  Privy  Seal's  Diet  '  — 

Liberates  out  of  the  Exchequer 

Dormant  Privy  Seal  [Cafual 
Disburfements]     .  . 

Officers  of  Falconry  and  Hawks 

The  Harriers  — — 

Tents  and   Toyls 


Tower  Expences  for  Prifoners- 
Keepers  of  Game  and  Forefts — 
[Secret  Service]  1   1  — 

[New  Years  Gifts] 


[Management  of  Curlonii,  Ex- 
cife,  and  Law  Duty]  — —- — 

Intcreft  Money  per  Ouefs  — — 


July  22. 

Ending   at 

Reduced 

Jamiary26. 

166S. 

Chriftmafs 

for    the 

1675-6. 

Sr  Mb 

1675. 

next  Year, 

Allotment 

Coven- 
try, 

The   Lord 
Treafurer. 

of  Council. 

& 

£. 

£. 

c 

200,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

182,000 

212,000 

212,000 

212,000 

55,000 

57,200 

57,200 

57,200 

90,000 

107,000 

50,000 

52>247 

8,000 

14,000 

12,000 

10,000 

12,000 

38,000 

36,000 

36,000 

4,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

16,000 

22,000 

16,000 

16,000 

3,000 

6,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

5,000 

4,000 

1      4,OOQ 

30,000 

50,000 

30,000 

40,000 

63,000 

181,000 

100,000 

IIO,00» 

30,000 

50,000 

40,000 

40,00* 

14,500 

81,000 

61,000 

49,000 

1, 2  OO 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

11,000 

10,000 

10, coo 

1,500 

1,400 

1,500 

2,000 

1,5000 

1,500 

3,00 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

I 

7,00 

f  2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

5,00 

J 

7,68 

7,68 

7,68 

7,68 

1,07 

20,000 
3,600 

63, coo 

745>975 

1,251,1)68 

992,96? 

1,073,315 

1  ^0,000 

100,000 

fon.r  0( 

1  no, 000 

J95»975 

1,351,968 

1,092,96? 

t75»3I5 

(70) 

N°  V. 

The  chief  Branches  of  the  Revenue,  according 
to  a  Computation  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, flood,  deaf*  of  all  Charges  in  the 
Collection,   as  follows. 

THE  Tunnage  and  Poundage,  in-        /. 
eluding  the  Wood,  Farm,  Coal- 
Farm,  and  Salt-Farm,  was  computed 

at  — —   — 1 —  —     600,000 

The  Excife  on  Beer  and  Ale,  &£.  * 

year  ending  the  24th  of  June  1689. 

did  produce •    — ! — —     666,383 

The  Hearth  Money  about .     245,000 

The  Poft  Office  about  — — •    —       65,000 

The  Wine  Licences  about  — >       10,000 

New  Impofitions  upon  Wine  and 
Vinegar,  granted  for  four  years,  end- 
ing Sept.  29.  1688 —     172,901 

Duty  on  Tobacco  and  Sugar,  for 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  year, 

about      1 « 148,861 

Duty  on  French  Linnen,  Brandy, 
Silk,  &c.  which  was  to  continue  to 
June  1,  1690.  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  29,   1688.  produced 93,710 

Total  2,001,855 

E 'fay  on  Way:  and  Means,  Svo.  1695.  p.  36. 
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N<  VI. 


A  Lift  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  paffed  in  the 
Reign  of  Kjfag  Charles  II.  relating  to  the 
Revenue,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
with  their  re/pec7ive  Appropriations,  as  far 
as  appears  from  the  ASfs  themfehes,  or  the 
Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 


N°I.  Statute  i2.  Car.ll.  C.  2.  £. 

AN  Act  for  putting  in 
execution  an  Ordinance 
mentioned  in  the  faid  Act  —  210,000 
This  Ordinance  was  for  levy- 
ing 70,000/.  a  month  for 
three  months,  fromy«»*  24, 
1660.  J.D.C.J%i8.  Had 
the  Royal  Affent  Jane  1 .  To 
the  Army.  J.  D.G.  Nov.  6, 
1660.  Dec.  3. 
II*  C.  4.  A  Subfidy  granted 

to  the  King  of  Tunnage  and 

Poundage  —   —     400,000 

The  Cuftoms  for  life ;  they 
were  farmed  for  five  years  of 
this  Reign  at  390,000/.  a 
year,  and  the  improved  va- 
lue of  them  wa  s  reckoned 
4000,000  /.  per  ann.  J.  D.  C. 
June  4,  1663.  This  Act 
commenced  July  24,  1660. 
As  Trade  improved  this  Re- 

?  4  venue 
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£■ 


Stat.   1 2.  venue  improved,  and  might 

Car.  II.  at   an    Average,    after  the 

C.  2.    Dutch  War,  be  500,000/. 

per  ann. 
N°III.       C.5,8.  Two  A&s  for  con- 
tinuing the  Excife,  till  Aug. 
20,  and  Dec.  25, 1660.  The 
Produce  unknown. 
IV.  C.  9.  For  the  fpeedy  pro- 

vifion  of  Money,  fordiiband- 
ing  and  paying  off  the  For- 
ces of  this  Kingdom  both  by 
Sea  and  Land.  Explained  £jc 
amended  C.  10.  '  —  —  252,167 
A  Poll  Tax,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  raife  400,000  /.  J. 
D.  C.  May  18,  19.  1660, 
but  there  came  in  upon  it  on 
Nov.  26,  1660.  only  252, 
1 67  /.  which  was  all  paid  to 
the  Army,  J.  D.  C.  Dec.  3, 
1660. 

V.  C.  20.  An  Aft  for  the 
raifing  of  Sevenfcore  Thou- 
fand  Founds  for  the  compleat 
difbanding  of  the  whole  Ar- 
my, and  paying  off  part  of 

the  Navy ' '  140,000 

An  Afleflment  for  two 
months,  at  70,000/.  per 
month,  commencing  Nov.  1, 
1660.  T.  D.C.  Sept.  8, 1660. 

VI.  ^  C.  21.  An  A£t  for  the 
fpeedy  raifing  of    Seventy 

Thoufand 
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I- 

Stat.  XII.  Thoufand  Pounds .  for  the 
fpeedy  iupply  of  His  Ma- 

jefty  —    —   —  —        70,000 

An  Affeffment  for  a  month, 
commencing  &/>?.  29, 1660. 
J.  D.  C.Sept.  7,  1660. 

VII.  C.  23,  24.  An  Ac~t.  forcer- 
tain  Impofitions  upon  Beer 
and  Ale,  &c.  An  A€t  for  tak- 
ing away  the  Court  of  Wards, 
%$c.  and  for  fettling  a  Reve- 
nue upon  His  Majefty  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  Excife  Acts  •,  the  rates 
in  both  are  the  fame  ;  and  as 
the  laft  was  given  in  lieu  of 
Wards,  it  is  ftiled  ^the  He- 
reditary Excife ,  and  was  efli- 
mated  at  100,000/.  and  fo 
together  were  intended  for —  2  °o  jooo 
J.  D.  C.  Nov.  21,  1660. 
They  afterwards  produced 
more,  but  at  prefent  there 
were  Debts  upon  it,  and 
Charges  made  by  this  Parli- 
ament for  pajl  Services. 
Commenced!)^.  25,  1660. 

VIII.  c.  26.  An  Ad  for  the 
levying  the  Arrears  of  the 
twelve  months  Affeffment, 
commencing  June  2,  1659. 
and  the  fix  months  Affefl- 
ment, commencing!)^.  2/;, 
1659. 

The  Produce  unknown.  Ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  Army. 
J.  D.  C.  Dec.  3,  1660. 
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Stat.  12.  C.  27.  An  Adb.  for  grant- 
Car.  II.  ing  unto  the  King  Four  Hun- 
N°  IX.  dred  and  Twenty  Thoufand 
Pounds,  by  an  AffefTment  of 
70,000/.  per  month,  for 
fix  months,  for  di (banding 
the  remainder  of  the  Army, 
and  paying  the  Navy  ■■ 
A  Claufe  was  ordered  to  be 
inferted  in  this  Acl  for  fatis- 
fying  the  people  of  the  King- 
dom, that  the  laying  thefe 
Affeffments  for  6  months  is, 
from  a  prefent  neceflity,  to 
take  off  the  burthens  that  lie 
upon  the  Kingdom  in  order 
for  a  future  eafe,  and  not 
with  intention  that  this  way 
of  charging  the  people  fhall 
for  the  future  be  continued. 
J.  D.  C.  Nov.  23, 1660. 
However  it  fell  fhort  of  pay- 
ing the  Navy,  there  remain- 
ing a  Debt  of  1 50,000/.  upon 
it.  J.  D.  C.  July  27,  1 661. 
And  though  here  was  intend- 
ed to  have  been  a  new  Pro- 
vifion  of  Stores  made  for  the 
Navy,  eftimated at  200,000/. 
yet  by  this  deficiency  in  the 
Navy's  pay  there  was  not. 
"When  the  Dutch  War  broke 
cut  in  1665,  *  There  was  not 
'  in  all  the  magazines  and 
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Stat.  i2.e  ftores,   Arms  enough  to 

Car.  II.  '  put  into  the  hands  of  5,000 

C.  27,    '  men,    nor    provifions    e- 

N°  IX.  *  nough  to  fet  out  ten  new 

'  Ships  to  Tea/  Chancellor's 

Speech  to  Parliament,  Oft. 

9->  166$. 

X.  C,  25?.  An  A£k  for  the  fpee- 
dy  raifing  of  70,000/.  for 
the  prefent  fupply  of  His 

Majefty     —    i —        70,000 

This  was  for  the  Coronation, 

and  to  fet  Jewels  in  the 
Crown.  J.  D.  C.  Dec.  17, 
21,  28. 

XI.  C.  3 5.  An  A<5t  eredting  & 
eftablilhing  a  Poll  Office  — 
The  firft  legal  one;  had 
Royal  Ahent  Dec.  29,  1 660. 
This  was  part  of  the  ordinary 
Revenue,  and  eftimated  at 
25,000  /.  per  ann.  improved 
value.  J.D.C.  June  4, 1663. 
It  was  farmed  from  Chrift- 
mafs  1660,  to  Midfummer 
1677.  at  21,500/.  ibid.  See 
its  improved  value  at  the  Re- 
volution in  N°  V.  Appendix. 
In  this  Reign,  after  Midfumr 
1667.  it  produced  about 
3  7,000  /.  per  ann. 

XII.  C.  30.  An  Ad  for  the  At- 
tainder of  feveral  perfons 
[Regicides.]    The  forfeited 

EfhitC; 
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Eftates  of  thefe  perfons,  as 
Stat.   1 3.  appears  by  J.  D.  C  June  18, 

Car.  II.    1661.  amounted  to 13,000 

N°  XIII.  C.  3.  An  Aft  for  the  de- 
claring, veiling,  &c.  all 
Monies,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived in  thefe  late  times,  and 
are  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  any  Treafurers,  Z3c.  not 
pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Ob- 
livion.    Produce  unknown. 

XIV.  C.  4.  An  Aft  for  a  free 
and  voluntary  Prefent  to  His 
Majefty.  Produce  unknown. 

XV.  C.  13.  An  Aft  for  veiling 
Arrears  of  Excife,  and  new 
Impoft  in  His  Majefly,  viz. 
fuch  as  were  due  from  per- 
fons not  pardoned  by  the 
Aft  of  Oblivion,  vid.  Pre- 
amble. 

Produce  unknown.  But  if 
thefe  Traitors  had  conveyed 
away  their  Eftates,  fo  that 
only  13,000/.  could  be  got 
from  them  all,  as  appears  by 
Journal  D.  C.  June  18, 1661. 
It  is  not  to  be  iuppofed  much 
was  got  by  thefe  Articles,  , 

N°  XIII,  and  XV.  vid.  J.D 
C.  May  31,  1660.  Thefe 
three  had  the  Royal  AiTent, 
July  30,  1661. 

C.  3. 
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Stat.  2.  G  3.  An  A£t  for  granting 
Car.  II.  unto  the  King's  Majefty 
N°  XVI.  Twelve  Hundred  and  Three- 
fcoreThoufandPounds,  to  be 
affefTed  by  an  AfTeflment  of 
70,000/.  a  month  for  18 
months  —  —  —  —  1,260,000 
This  commenced  Chriftmafs 
1 66 1.  and  fo  produced 
840,000/.  for  the  year  1662. 
ending  at  Chriftmafs,  and 
420,000/.  for  the  firft  half 
year  of  1663,  ending  atMid- 
fummer,  charges  of  collect- 
ing excepted,  which  iLthe 
fame  as  reckoned  in  J.  D.  C. 
"Beb.  18,1688.  for  the  fame 
Sum,  was  11 80/.  for  each 
month,  and  fo  21,240/.  for 
the  whole. 

XVII.  c-  8.  An  Ad  for  diftri- 
Stat.      buting  60,000/.  among  the 

13,  &  14.  truty  l°val anc*  indigent  Of- 
ficers    «    -  ■■  ■ —     —        605O00 

A  Pariih  Rate  like  43  Eliz. 
C3. 

XVIII.  c«  IO«  An  Act  for  eftab- 
lifhing  an  additional  Reve- 
nue on  His    Majefty,    his 

Heirs  and  Succeffors  ,      170,603 

The  Hearth  Money,  where- 
by every  Hearth  or  Stove 
was  taxed  at  Two  Shillings  a 
Year,  This  by  Report,  June 

4,  1663. 
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Stat.  4, 1 66  3.  brought  in  1 70,603/. 
1 3 .  &  1 4.  And  when  the  King  was  em* 
Car.  II.  powred  by  Parliament,-  16 
C.  10.  CarALC^fr  to  colled  it  by 
N°  his  own  Officers,  it  brought 
XVIII.  in  above  200,000  /.  per  anru 
This  Tax  was  abolifhed  1 
IVill.  and  Mary,  C.  10.  as  a- 
badge  of  Slavery.  It  com- 
menced March  25,  1662. 
XJX  C.  H-  An  Acl:  directing 
the  profecution  of  fuchas  are 
accountable  for  Prize  Goods, 
Produce  unknown.  By  Jour- 
nal IX  C.  May  23,  1660. 
there  was  an  Arrear  Handing 
out  of  4 1 ,49  5  /.  which  the 
Treafury  was  defired  to  get 
to  pay  pubiick  Debts  as  fhall 
be  defigned  by  Parliament. 
By  the  Acl:  for  ordering  the 
Forces  of  die  Kingdom,  C.3. 
S.  23.  the  King  was  enabled- 
to  raile  70,000  /.  a  year  (ia 
cafe,  of  apparent  danger)  for 
paying  fuch  as  he  could  raiie. 
This  Power  was  continued 
for  three  years,  and  the  Mo- 
ney feems  to  have  been  raif- 
ed,  for  in  Stat.  %?.  Gar.  II. 
Ci  9.  the-  Com miffi oners  of^ 
Accountareto  examine  into 
the.  application  of  it; 


I- 
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Stat.  15.      C.  9*10.  Acts  for  grant- 
Car.  II.  ing  four  entire  Subfidies  from 

N°  XX.  the  Temporality,  and  as  ma- 
ny from  the  Clergy  — —  282,000 
By  the  famous  Remonftrance 
of  Dec.  15,  1642.  fix  Sub- 
fidies, and  a  Poll  Bill  efti- 
mated  as  equal  to  fix  more, 
are  reckoned  in  all  at  600, 
oqoI.  or  Fifty  Thoufand 
Pounds  a  Subfidy.  And  it 
is.  certain,  that  Parliament 
would  not  under-rate  them. 
The  Clergy's  was  20,000/. 
The  Revenue  was  given  in 
this  Year  at  1,034,742/.  of 
which  the  Wine  Licenfes  and 
Poll  Office,  amounting  to 
41,500/.  were  by  Parliament 
1 5  Car.  II.  C.  14.  appropri- 
ated to  the  Duke,  and  re- 
duced the  King's  Revenue  to 
993,240,  and  with  thefe Sub- 
fidies, which  were  to  be  paid 
by  May  1,  1663.  J,  D.  C. 
yunei^.  1662.  it  amounted 
to. 1, 273, 240.  Thisfeemsto 
be  the  firft  eftabliihment  of 
the  Revenue  that  was  well, 
planned  fi  nee  the  Reftoration. 
The  Debts  (landing  out  be- 
fore the  Reftoration,  and  the 
disbanding  the  Army,  a^ 
mounted  to  morej  and,  as 

appears 
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Stat.   1 5 .  appears  by  the  frequent  Acts 
Car.  II.  parTed  for  better  collecting 
C.  9,  io.  theCuftoms,  $3c.  the  Grants 
N°   XX-  hitherto   had  produced  lefs 
than  was  expected.    Even  in 
thefe  Subfidies  the  Queftion 
was  put  Jum,22 .  that  i ooo /. 
per  ann.   Eftate    fhould  be 
reckoned  but  at  20/.  on  the 
Roll;  and  though  it  was  loft, 
it  feems  to  have  been  loft  by 
thofe  who  intended  the  char- 
ged fhould  be  lower ;  for  the 
King  at  opening  the  next  Par- 
liament faid,  -  thatEftatesof 

*  3 ,  or  4000  /.  a  year  did  not 

*  pay  16 1,  for  all  four  Subfi- 
8  dies." 

Stat.         C.  1.  An  Aft  for  grant- 

15,17    mg  a  Royal  Aid  unto  His 

N°XXI.Majefty  of  2,477,500/.  to 

be  raifed  in  the  fpace  of  three 

years • ;  2,477,500 

This  was  a  Land  Tax.  J.  D. 
C.  Dec.  15,  166^.  and  was 
intended  for  carrying  on  the 
Dutch  War.  But  this  Efti  - 
mate  of  825,833/.  a  year  for 
1665, 6  &  7.  would  not  an- 
fwer.  It  was  ftriftly  appro- 
priated and  accounted  for, 
Stat.  29.  Car.  II.  C.  9.  as 
were  the  three  following  Ar- 
ticles, 
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Stat.  17.      C.  i.  An  Act  for  grant- 
Car.  II.  ingtheSum  of  1, 2  50,000  /. 

N°      to  His  Majefty    — -      — -1,250,000 
XXII.    It  was  by  a  proportionable 
addition  to  the  Royal  Aid. 
J.D.C.Otf.  n,  1665.  and 
commenced    that   Year    at 
Chriftmafs,    and   made  the 
Sum  of  2,075,833  for  the 
Dutch  War  for  1666. 
There  was  a  month's  Tax  of 
120,000/.  now  given  to  the 
Duke,  which  was  to  be  le- 
vied when  the  Royal  Aid 
ceafed,  viz,  after  Chriftmafs 
1667. 

XXIII.  C.  1.  An  Aft  for  raifing 
Stat.  1 8.  money  by  a  Poll,  towards 

the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
fent  War.  It  was  eftimated 
Journal  D.  C.  Dec.  1 7, 1 666*     500,00* 

XXIV.  C.  8 .  An  Ad  for  granting 
Stat.  19.  to  the  King  1,256,345,  for 

the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
fentWar      —     —     — 7*1,256,345 
This  was  the  additional  aid 
mentioned  above,  N°  XXII. 
continued  commencing  when 
that  ceafed,  viz.   at  Chrift- 
mafs 1666,  and  made2,  582, 
178/.  for  the  Dutch  War  for 
1667. 
XXV.       C.i.  An  Aftfor  granting 
Stat.  20.  His  Majefty  Three  Hundred 
and  Ten  Thoufaud  Pounds 
by  an  Impofition  on  Wines-      3 10,000 
This  was  appropriated  for 

G  fetting 
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Stat.    20.  fetting  out  a  Fleet  in  1668. 

Car.  II.  upon  the  conclufion  of  the 

N°       Tripple  Alliance,    and  was 

XXV.  to  be  accounted  for  quarterly, 
vid.  the  Aft,  S.  20,  23.  The 
10,000/.  was  allowed  for 
charges  in  collecting. 

XXVI.  C.  3 .  An  Aft  for  granting 
Stat.   2  2- His  Majefty   an  Impofition 

on  all  Wines  and  Vinegars 
imported  between  June  24, 
1670.  and  June  24,  1678. 
The  Keeper,  in  his  Speech 
to  the  Parliament,  Feb.  14, 
1669.  faid,  '  That  if  the 
preparation  towards  the 
War  be  taken  to  be  for  the 
ufe  of  the  War,  a  great 
part  of  the  King's  own  Re- 
venue had  been  applied  to 
it,  to  the  amount  of  feve- 
ral  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds,  befides  the  Sums 
given  for  it,  which  had 
no  Part  of  them  been  ap- 
plied to  any  other  ufe,  and 
that  he  had  examined  the 
accounts  himfelf  in  his 
own  Royal  Perfon;'  and 
added,  '  That  the  Cuftoms, 
theExcife,  and  the  Hearth 
Money,  had  fuflained  a 
lofs  of  near  600,000  /.  by 
the  War,  the  Plague,  and 
the  Fire.' 
This  is  probable;  and  pro- 
vifion  was  made  for  the  Debts 
occafioned  hereby   by  this 


£■ 


Bill, 
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Stat.  22.  Bill,  which  was  intended  to         £r 
Car.  II.  raife  400,000/.  J.D.C.  Nov. 
C.  3.     26,   1669.    and  afterwards, 
N°      one  year  was  added  more  to 

XXVI.  it,  on  account  of  the  Duke's 
lofs  by  it  in  his  Wine  Licen- 
fes.  J.D.C.  Dec.  6,  1669. 
fo  that  at  firfl  it  was  efti mat- 
ed at  about  Fifty  Seven 
Thoufand  Pounds  a  year. 

XXVII.  C.  6.  An  Aft  for  advanc- 
ing the  fale  of  Fee  Farm 
Rents,  the  Produce  un- 
known. 

XXVIII.       C.  3.  An  Aft  for  grant- 
Stat.      ingaSubfidy  toHisMajefty, 
22,  23.  f°r  fupply  of  his  extraordi- 
nary occafions ; 8oo,oco 

XXIX.  C.  5.  An  Aft  for  an  ad- 
ditional Excife  upon  Beer  and 
Ale        —         —  — 

XXX.  C.  9.  An  Aft  for  laying  > 
Impofitions  on  Proceedings  £  4C0»00 
at  Law  —  —  —  — 
N°  XXVIII.  was  a  Tax  of 
a  mixed  Nature,  laying  15  s. 
on  every  100/.  belonging  to 
Bankers  •,  1 5  s.  on  every  100/. 
lent  to  the  King  at  above  6 
per  Cent,  perfonal  Eftates 
6  s.  per  Cent;  all  publick 
Offices  and  Places  is.  in  the 
Pound;  Land  and  Mines 
1 2d.  per  Pound.  The  ad- 
ditional Excife  charges  the 
fame  Rates  as  the  other  Ex- 
cifes  did;  only  where  they 
charge    15  d.   on  Ale,    this 

G  z  charges 
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Stat,     charges  but  9  d.  and  where         £. 

12,  23.  they  charge  Cider,  &c.  im- 

Car.  II.  ported  at  5  j.  this  charges  4/. 

C.  9.     The  third  is  the  Stamp  Ac!:, 

N°      which  is  fince  much  extend- 

XXX.   ed.     The  firft  was  for  one 

year,  ending  at  Lady-Day, 

1672.     The  fecond  was  for 

fix  years,  commencing  June 

24,  1 671.  and  continued  in 

1 6  7  6 .  for  three  years  longer. 

The  third  was  for  nine  years, 

commencing  May  1,  1671. 

and  continued  in  1678.  for 

three  years  more.     The  firft 

was  eflimated  at  800,000/. 

J.  D.  C.  Dec.  10,  16,  1670. 

The  other  two  at  400,000/. 

ibid.  Dec.  9. 

They  were  intended  to  pay 
the  King's  Debts,  of  which 
a  Lift  was  given  in  0^.31, 
1670.  but  not  entered,  and 
fitting  out  a  Fleet,  France 
being  then  armed. 
The  Duke's  Revenue  by 
Wine  Licences  having  been 
deficient,  he  had  now  in 
exchange  for  it  24,000  /.  per 
ann.  out  of  the  Exciie.  C.  7. 
The  Exchequer  fhut  up  Ja- 
nuary 2, 1671-2.  There  was 
the  Sum  of  yg,^66 1,  align- 
ed on  the  Exchequer  for  pay- 
ing the  Intereft  of  the  Money 
now  detained  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  Cent,  which  fhews  the 
Sum  to  have  been  1,3  26,10c/. 


nearly. 
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Stat,     nearly.   J.  D.  C.  April  27,         J. 

32,  23.  i6%$.  or,  as  the  moiety  of 

Car.  II.  it  is  there  fet,  to  1,328,526/. 

C.  9.    which  moiety  is  now   part 
of  the  National  Debt  among 
N°       the  Annuities. 

XXXI.  C.  1.  An  Ad  for  raifing 
Stat.  25.  the  Sum  of  1,238,750/.  for 
fupply  of  His  Majefty's  ex- 
traordinary occafions  .  ■  1,238,750 
It  was  an  Affefiment  for  18 
'  months,  at  68 ,8 1 9  /.  a  month, 
or  825,828/.  a  year,  which 
is  8  /.  ihort  of  the  Sum.  It 
was  for  the  fecond  Dutch 
War. 

XXXII       ^'  l'  ^n  &&  ^or  ra^inS 

Stat.  29.  584»978  *    for   the  fPeedy       0        0 
building  30  Ships  of  War  -     5°4>97° 

A  War  with  France  was  now 
expected .  This  Money  was 
ftrictly  appropriated.  The 
King  laid  in  his  Speech,  Jan. 
15,  1677-8.  that  thefe  Ships 
had  coft  100,000/.  more  than 
was  given,  and  that  he  had 
laid  out  the  200,000/.  bor- 
rowed on  the  additional  Ex- 
cife  (now  given  for  3  years 
more)  in  buying  Stores. 
XXXIII.  C.  1.  An  Ad  for  raifing 
Stat.  Money  by  a  Poll  and  other- 
29>  30  wife,  to  enable  His  Majefty 
to  enter  into  an  actual  War 
Cwith  France."}  1 50,000 

A  Refolution  had  paffed  Feb. 
18,1677-8.  for  railing  a  Mil- 
lion for  entering  on   actual 

War 
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Stat.   30.  War  with  France,  but  gave        £. 
Can.  II.  only  this   Poll  Bill,  which, 
by  Journal  D.  C.  June  3,17. 
N°      1678.  raifed  150,000/. 
XXXIV.     C.  1.  An  Aft  for  grant- 
*  ing  a  fupply  to  His  Majefty 
of  619,388  /.  for  difbanding 
the  Army,  and  other  ufes. 
It  was  by  a  Land  Tax,  J.  D. 
C  June  26,  1678.      By  J. 
D.  C.  JulyS,  1678.    it  ap- 
pears thus  i  '  The  engroffed 
*  Bill  for  raifing  a  fupply, 
c  not  exceeding   414,000/. 
'  read  and  paffed,  and  that 
'  the  Title  be,  An  Ad  for 
'  granting  619,388/.    in. 
'  9  d.  for  difbanding  the  Ar- 

'  my,  & c  414,000 

The  ufes  this  Sum  was  in- 
tended for,  appear  thus  from 
the  Journal,  viz.  June  3,  4. 
For  difbanding  the  Army  in 
full,  for  Levy  Money  and 
Pay  to  the  laft  of  June, 
1678.  200,000  /.  —  June  8, 
21.  For  repayment  of  Mo- 
ney borrowed  on  the  ad- 
ditional Excife,  which  the 
Houfe  is  obliged  to,  200,000/. 
— -June  17.  Extraordinary 
ufe  of  Navy  and  Ordnance 
200,000/. — July  21.  Prin- 
cefs  of  Orange\  Fortune 
40,000  /.  In  all,  640,000  / 
To  which  was  added  6,462  /. 
more,   for   difbanding    the 

Army 


Stat.  30. 

Car.  II. 

C.  1. 

N° 

XXXIV 


Stat.   31 

N° 
XXXV. 
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Army    by    Vote,    July  3,         £. 
1678. 

And  yet  by  Vote  June  20. 
on  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  repayment  of  the 
fecond  Article  of  200,000/. 
and  the  Princefs's  Fortune, 
it  is  faid,  the  new  Imports 
on  Wines  mould  be  conti- 
nued three  years  longer  for 
paying  them.  Q^  How  they 
were  paid  ?  The  Army  how- 
ever was  kept  up  longer, 
and  at  laft  paid  by 

C.  1.  An  Aft  for  grant- 
ing His  Majefty  a  fupply  of 
206,462/.  lys.  %d.  for  pay- 
ing off  and  difbanding  the 
Forces  raifed  Sept.  29. 1677-  206,4-62 
Which  was  the  laft  Money 
Bill  pafTed  this  Reign. 


I      N      I      S. 


By  reafon  of  the  Author's  diftance  from  the  Prefs, 
the  following  Errors  have  efcaped  the  Printer,  which 
the  Reader  is  defircd  to  correct. 

PAGE  S.  Line  7.  for  per/on,  read  Par/on. 
P.  15.I.  penult,  after  6  Millions  and  a  half  ,  add  then* 
P.   19.  I.  16.  for  Sums,  r.  Sum. 
Jbid.  1.  30.  dele  have. 

Jbid.  I.  30,  3 1 .  dele  Things  have  been  differently  repre/ented,  and. 
Ibid.  I.  36.  r.  feem  to. 

P.  20.  1.  ult.  for  992,167/.  read  922,167/. 
P.  21.I  14.  dele  of  413,000/. 
Jbid.  1.  16.  for  it  is  plain,  r.  It  is. 
P.  22.  1.  9.  for  226,665/.  r.  326,665/. 
Jbid.  1.  12.  for   100,000/.  r.   10,000/. 
Ibid,  at  bottom  of  the  page,  add,  vid.  Appendix  N°  HI/ 
P.  26.  1.  8.  for  Revenue,  r.  Revenues, 
P.  29.  1.  25.  for  then,  r.  They  e'en. 
Jr.  31.  1.   :6.  r.  unintelligible. 
Ibid.  1.  30.  for  Jkould,  r.  _/&*//. 

P.  32.  1.  32.  for  paid,  r.  raifedi  and  1.  34.  for  rai/ed,  r.  paid, 
P.  33.  1.  31.  dele  /aid  to  be. 
P.  34.  1.  13.  There  fhou'd  be  a  full  Stop  after  Troops, 

And  for  all,  r.  All. 
P.  38.  1.  8.  for  tell,  r.  /*///. 
P.  39.  1.  14.  for  hurts,  r.  £*/■/. 
P.  40.  1.   1  5.  for  eonfifts,  r.  eonfifl. 
P.  42.  I,  34.  dele  one  of  the  ours, 
P.  43.  1.  4.  dele  of. 
P.  48.  1.  1.  for  were,  r.  where. 
P.  72.  1.  8.  after  unknown,  add,  See  N°  VIL 
P.  73.  1.  24.  for  it,  r,  /£ra. 
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SIR, 


1 


"^HE  publick  Character  which  yoil 
bear,  hath  marked  you  out  to  the 
author  of  the  following  Difcourfe^ 
as  the  mofl  proper  perfon  to  whom  it  can  be 
addrefTed.  He  neither  means  to  flatter  nor 
abufe  you.  Things,  not  Men,  have  long 
been  his  object :  And  his  circumflances  are 
fuch,  as  render  the  publick  welfare  of  greater 
importance  to  him,  than  Xh&fmiles  or  frowns' 
of  any  party. 

For  the  Publick,  therefore,  he  makes 
this  his  nrfl  ejfay,  as  an  author.  His  inaccu* 
racies  will,  upon  this  account,  ho.  forgiven* 
He  claims  no  for givenefs,  and  pleads  no  ex» 
cufe,  for  the  want  of  ornaments  mflile  and 
diclion.  Truth  is  better  without  them  j  and 
he  means  not  to  burnifh  faljhood  with  the 
tinfel  of  modern  oratory. 

It  hath  been,  Sir,  your  misfortune  to  pre-* 

fide  at  the  head  of  the  T y,  when  greater 

fums  have  been  raifed  upon  the  Publick,  and 
a  greater  debt  accumulated,  than  ever  were 
before,  in  the fame  number  of  years.  Through 
your  hands  thofe  fums  mufl  alfo  pafs,  while 

A  you 


you  remain  in  your  prefent  flatten,  which 
muft  flill  be  levied  on  the  P — k.  And 
mould  thefe  be  mifapplied,  whatever  indul- 
gence may  have  been  fhewn  to  your  former 
conduct  j  and  however  ftrong  the  plea  of  ne- 
cefjity  may  have  appeared,  for  carrying  on  a 
war  to  its  final  period,  which  you  disapproved 
in  its  commencement  j  no  fuch  pretence  will 
be  admitted  in  this  new  fcene  of  affairs :  The 
guilt  of  maherfation  will  be  yours  :  The 
guilt  of  being  a  principal  in  every  fuch  tranf- 
aclion,  or  the  guilt  and  difgrace  of  being  a 
fubordinate  accomplice,  in  zflation  where  you 
ftand  forth  as  the  capital  agent. 

Pretences  may  ever  be  found  to  palliate 
vnnecejfary  expences ;  and  'majorities  have  been 
found  to  vote  for  them  :  But  Hobbes  hath, 
long  fince,  obferved,  that  the  powers  ofi  num- 
bers muft  fail  to  prove  the  particulars  of  an  ac- 
count right,  where  the  Jum  total  is  wrong. 
And  it  was  wrong,  beyond  the  force  of  hu- 
man wit  to  juflify,  that,  during  a  long  peace, 
the  debts  Contracted  in  a  preceding  war, 
fhould,  at  they  cm?  of  the  account,  remain 
almoft  unlefened. 

One  of  the  caufes  of  that  unhappy  manage* 
ment  is  the  chief  fubject  of  this  ejfay.  But 
altho'  the  reafoning  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
confined  to  this  caufe,  yet  it  virtually  reaches 
to  all  the  others.  For  if  it  be  proved  expedi- 
ent to  continue  a  neceffary  tax,  for  the  pay* 

ment 
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merit  of  our  debt,  or  the  dif charge  of  more  bur- 
denfome  taxes,  the  inference  is  ftrong,  there- 
fore unnecefary  expences  ought  to  ceafe.  And 
if  the  minifter  greatly  finned,  who  formerly 
departed  from  this  maxim,  how  muff,  the 
like  offence  be  heightened  in  you,  when  a 
greater  debt,  and  a  more  precarious  peacey 
may  render  it fatal  to  your  Country  f 

Conlider,  Sir,  one  whole  year  is  elapfed 
fince  the  Definitive  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle; 
and  yet,  far  from  making  the  leaft.  advance 
towards  lerTening  the  burdens  laid  upon  us, 
we  have  added  (till  more ;  we  have  increafed 
the  principal  of  our  debt ;  we  have  farther 
engaged  the  Sinking  Fund ;  we  have  antici- 
pated the  clear  refidue  greatly  beyond  its  an- 
nual produce  ;  and  the  fupplies,  in  the  firji 
year  of  peace,  amount  to  8,082,409  /.  1  s. 
7  d.  halfpenny ;  a  larger  fum  than  ever  was 
raifed  in  any  year  of  any  war,  except  that 
war,  in  which  vou  was  m -r. 

Look  the  Items  over  which  compofe  this 
account,  and  fay,  whether  fome  do  not  evi- 
dently fall  under  the  defcription  of  unneceffa- 
ry expence  !  no  matter  to  what  amount.  A 
milling,  idly  fpent  by  a  beggar,  is  profu- 
fion  ;  and  the  fmalleft  exceeding,  in  cir- 
cumftances  which  demonftrate  ruin,  if  mil- 
lions be  not  faved,  is  prof uf  on  and  madnefs. 

Look  over  that  account  once  more  !  Pe- 
rufe  the  fervices  for  the  year  17495  feparated 
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from  every  other  head  of  fupplies :  Deduct 
whatever  is  not  likely  to  remain  in  2W  future 
efimates,  upon  the  reaibning  which  prevails 
ed  lafi  year  :  Turn  your  eye  upon  the  means 
of  anfwering  thefe  demands,  and,  inftead 
cf  devifing  more  fpecious  arguments  in  fup-: 
port  of  the  fame  caufe,  find  out,  if  you  can, 
one  folid  reafon  to  ground  a  hope  of  greatly 
lefTening  our  debt,  with  fuch  means,  and 
fuch  a  plan  of  permanent  expence. 

I  fay,  greatly  lerTening  our  debt,  becaufe 
it  hath  been  greatly  increafed.  And  no 
man  living  knows  better  than  you,  how  far, 
and  how  fatally,  that  increafe  had  like  to 
have  operated,  and  how  it  ftill  may  ope- 
rate. 

But  if  the  talk  here  propofed  be  a  hard 
.qne,  and  it  will  prove  fuch  in  the  Trial,  with 
all  the  means  of  the  Publick  undi minified  to 
ajB/t  you ;  what  muft  it  be,  in  a  fuppofitiou 
that  near  an  annual  million  is  to  be  abridged, 
Ify  an  abatement  of  the  land-tax  f  Indeed, 
Sir,  the  part  you  have  to  act  is  already  fuf? 
iiciently  difficult,  and  prudence  is  better  de- 
monftrated  by  forefeeing  and  preventing  im- 
pqflibilitieS)  than  by  fruitjefs  endeavours  to 
overcome  them. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  intereft  of  four  per 
fent.  is  propofed  to  be  reduced  ;  but  I  am, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  well  apprifed  of  what 
ivill  be  loft  by  the  megfure  intended  to  ac- 
company 
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company  it.  And  it  requires  no  great  know- 
ledge to  be  convinced,  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  this  meafure  is  againft  the  expedient. 

When  this  nation  had,  for  fome  years, 
gathered  the  fruits  of  peace  concluded  at  £7- 
trecht  -,  and  altho'  that  peace  wanted  many 
of  thofe  advantages  ice  had  a  right  to  expecT:, 
yet  it  wore  every  appearance  of  fecurity  and 
duration  ;  the  ftrength  of  France  broken  by 
land,  annihilate d  by  fe a,  and  her  name  fcarce- 
ly  ranked  among  the  commercial  powers  of 
Europe  ;  the  interefl  upon  funds  was  redu- 
ced, in  the  years  17 17  and  1720,  to  Jive 
and  to  four  per  centr 

At  both  thefe  periods,  great  fums  were 
provided  to  pay  off  fuch  creditors  as  mould 
refufe  to  accept  a  lower  interefl  -3  and  that 
fcarce  any  fuch  appeared  in  the  year  1 7 1 7, 
is  far  from  being  a  proof  that  the  precaution 
was  not  neceffary. 

What  meafures  are  now  taken,  to  fruftrate 
intrigue  and  combination,  are  belt,  known  to 
you.  But  whether  you  tread  in  the  old 
path,  or  depart  from  it,  •  furely  a  reduction 
of  the  publick  means  will  be  an  odd  prelude  to 
whatever  is  to  follow  5  and  flill  more  odd,  if 
fome  circumflances  lefs  favourable,  exifting 
now,  rather  call  for  an  increafe  of  means  to 
overcome  increafed  difficulties. 

Thefe  means  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
will  of  the  moff.  potent  y  nor  in  the  wifhes  of 
the  moft  honefi  adminijlration*     The  necef- 

fity 
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fity  which  requires  the  event*  will  be  far 
from  bringing  it  forward.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  plenty,  not  of  want.  Prudence 
may  watch  and  takf  advantage  of  a  proper 
ieafon,  and  a  fufficient  growth ;  but  the  foil 
muft  be  fpontaneous,  and  the  lead:  degree  of 
canpidfion  would  be  utterly  defiruclive. 

But  I  will  fuppofe  all  obftacles  furmount- 
ed,  and  the  fcheme  infallibly  to  fucceed  in 
its .zitffioft  latitude  ;  yet  the  effect  cannot  be 
immediate  f  fome  time  muft  be  given  to  the 
creditors  of  the  Publick.  I  repeat  it  once  more ; 
one  year,  is  elapfed  fince  peace  was  concluded 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  another  muff,  pafs  away, 
without  bringing  any  Relief.  We  owe 
32,018,220/.  more  than  we  did  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war.  Confuit  the 
definitive  Treaty  !  compare  it  with  any  that 
hath  been  made  for  many  ages  j  corn- 
Dare  the  circumfcances  of  thefe  times  with 
any  other  period  !  Is  it  pofiible  that  fuch  a 
peace  can  endure,  until  by  fuch  methods  the 
additional  debt  is  difcharged  ?  And  is  it  not 
as  plain  as  Experience  can  make  it,  that  a 
new  wkr\  with  this  new  debt  upon  us,  muft 
erred:  our  definition  f 

It  is  true,  fuch  threats,  and  fuch  prophe- 
cies had  been  often  ufed  before.  They  have 
been  ufed  by.  greater  authorities,  and  with 
greater  ftrength  of  expreffion  j  and  yet  this 
country  is  not  totally  undone. 

But 
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But  facts  are  not  lefs  certain  becaufe  jnat 
have  exaggerated.  I  will  contract  what  I 
have  to  fay,  into  a  narrow  eompafs. 

Was  not  trade  prejudiced  by  taxes  before 
tlie  war  ?  Did  not  our  rivals  earn  advan- 
tages  over  us  from  this  caufe  ?  Was  not 
France  become  a  great  ?nercantile  f&w'e'r  ? 
Was  not  our  debt  fuch  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  as  rendered  the  load  unmanageable 
during  its  progrefs?  Did  not  national  credit 
link,  and  inter  eft  of  money  rife  ?  Did  not  pay- 
ment upon  fubfcriptions  fail  ?  And  hath  not 
peace  been  concluded,  merely  becaufe  we 
could  not  carry  on  war  f 

If  our  taxes  were  grievous,  they  are  now 
multiplied  :  If  our  debt  was  heavy,  it  is 
now  increafed  :  If  the  Sinking  Fund  was  ca- 
fually  applied  to  the  current  fervice  of  the 
year,  it  is  now  deeply  mortgaged :  And  if 
France  fuffered  in  her  trade  during  the  war, 
fhe  is  now  at  liberty  to  repair  thofe  loffes, 
She  hath  the  fame////,  the  fame  induftry  and 
parfimony,  the  fame  good  policy,  the  fame 
pojjejjions  :  She  hath  numbers,  (lie  hath 
wealth  ;  and  a  more  extenlive  influence  is 
derived  to  her,  from  the  peace,  ihe  gives  us, 
than  from  that  fhe  formerly  received  at  our 
hands.  She  hath  experience  where  ihe  hath 
been  unjitccefsful,  to  improve  the  advantages 
of  her  fuccefs. 

Thefe  are  imaggravated  facts,  The/e  can- 
not, like  general  epithets,  be  applied  to  all 

times, 
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times,  and  to  all  nations.  They  fpeak  out* 
fpecijickfitiiation ;  and  they  would  fpeak  it  as 
flrongly,  were  the  words  Bankrupt  and  Ru* 
itied  expunged  out  of  the  Englijh  language. 

It  behoves  you,  Sir,  fcrioufly  to  attend  to 
thefe  truths.  Thefe  are  circumftances  which 
require  abilities  to  vanquif:,  but  none  to  uf~ 
cover.  The  evidence  and  magnitude  of  the 
danger  may  affift  you  in  the  confitf. 

There  are  many  fuch  inflances  in  our  an-» 
nals :  Perils,  which  threatened  all,  and  were 
apparent  to  all,  have  frequently  united  mam. 
And  dijficidties  overcome  give  a  ftrength  to 
government,  which  never  could  be  derived 
from  fecurity, 

Rut  you  xn.2.y  fail  m  the  experiment.  You 
may  have,  and  you  probably  will  have,  ob-^ 
ftacles  to  ftruggle  with,  from  various  quar- 
ters. You  may  fear  for  your  power ;  you 
may  fear  for  your  credit  j  you  may  hazard 
both  :  The  meafure  here  recommended  may 
be  unpopular.  But  you  owe  the  tryal  to 
Him  from  whom  you  received  your  power  : 
You  owe  it  to  thofe  with  whom  you  would 
maintain  your  credit ;  and  to  decline  the  at- 
tempt, were  to  betray  both  Him  and  them. 
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IN  the  various  political  controverfies,  which 
have  at  different  times  divided  and  dif- 
turbed  this  nation,  the  chief  points  infifted 
upon  by  one  ride  as  intolerable  grievances, 
were  fupported  by  the  other  fide»as  falutary 
means,  upon  which  the  fafety  of  the  people  and 
the  fecurity  of  government  depended. 

Plaufible  arguments  were  fometimes  urged 
by  both,  fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  give  the  fem- 
blance  of  truth  to  opinions  diametrically  oppo- 
iite  •,  and  much  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 
vince tbofe^  whofe  intereft  or  prejudices  had  al- 
ready prepared  them  for  conviction. 

In  this  predicament  almoft  the  whole  nation 

was  involved,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  late  Lord 

Orford's     long    adminiftration.     For  however 
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great  the  numbers  might  have  been,  who  began? 
by  differing,  through  a  real  difference  of  fenti- 
ments ;  or  who,  thinking  the  conteft  perfonal, 
and  of  fmall  importance  to  the  Publickr  either 
took  no  part  at  all,  or  thought  themfelves  at 
liberty  in  their  choice  to  purfue  private  views 
and  particular  confiderations ;  or,  tartly,,  if 
there  were  fuch,  who  on  the  one  fide  fet  out 
refolved  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  power  and  its  emoluments  •,.  and  on  the 
other  fide  who  were  not  lefs  refolute,  at  the  fame 
expence,  to  rnvefr.  themfelves  with  their  fpoils  : 
I  fay,  however  great  the  number  of  thefe  might 
at  firfl  have  been,  with  different  motives,  diffe- 
rent habits,  and  different  complexions,  few  re- 
mained long  in  their  original  fituation,  but  were 
almofl  all  drawn  in  to  the  common  vortex  of 
party  hatred  and  party  affeclions.  Opinion  in  po- 
liticks became  political  enthufiafm  j  and  although 
providence  faved  us  from  fome  of  the  fatal  ef- 
fects, which  the  fame  kind  of  rage  often  pro- 
duces in  religious  controverfies ;  yet  few  were  faved 
from  the  guilt  of  wifhing  the  moft  bloody  of 
thofe  effects  upon  the  profcribed  heads  of  them, 
with  whom  they  differed. 

If  there  were  fome  honejl  enough  to  wifh  them- 
felves out  of  party,  there  were  hardly  any  brave 
enough  to  make  the  trial.  To  depart,  were  to 
defer t  -,  and  no  fpecies  of  defer tion  was  ever  ef- 
teemed  more  criminal  and  more  infamous : 
blind  adherence  was  ftiled  confrftency,  paffive 
obedience  to  the  will  of  chiefs,  was  the  firft  eflen- 
tial  ftep  towards  general  liberty ;  and  he  was  fitted 
to  reprefent  and  to  act  for  others,  who  never  da- 
red to  think  or  ad  for  himfelf. 

The 
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The  moft  zealous  were  the  moft  honefl,  and  the 
jnoft  honefi  in  this  fenfe,  were,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, deftitute  of  every  other  merit.  But 
party,  like  ancient  Rome?  received  all  who 
came ;  and  \n  party,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  bafe 
and  the  profligate  became  law-givers  and  patriots  ; 
patriotifm,  like  charity,  covered  the  multitude  of 
fins.  It  did  more;  it  clothed  fome  ofrences 
in  the  robes  of  innocence,  and  thofe,  which  it 
could  not  fhroud,  were  loft  in  its  blaze,  or  pu- 
rified in  its  holy  fires. 

When  in  this  inflamed  difpofition  of  the  minds 
of  men,  the  moft  dejigning  and  felj "-interested  be- 
came, in  reality,  what,  perhaps,  at  firft  they 
only  appeared  to  be,  thoroughly  in  earneft  ;  and 
therefore  deemed  by  their  friends,  and  even  by 
themfelves,  thoroughly  honcft.  No  wonder  if 
propofitions  always  controverted,  and  in  their 
nature  always  controvertible,  Ihould  beefteemed 
certain  an^  invariable  maxims,  as  they  ferved  or 
as  they  obftructed  the  purpofes  of  either  party. 

Hence  arofe  the  various  and  almoft  innume- 
rable debates  and  pamphlets,  upon  ftanding  ar- 
mies^  -or  a  militia  ;  annual,  triennial,  or  feptemiial 
parliaments ;  riot,  fmuggling,  place  and  pen/ton 
bills;  cowmiffions  of  the  peace,  votes  of  credit,  right 
of  creditors  t-o  the  Sinking  Fund ;  with  many  other 
topicks,  upon  which  the  being  of  the  common-, 
wealth  was  equally  flaked  by  both  fides,  with 
the  fame  warmth,  and  perhaps  with  the  fame 
truth  :  So  very  poflible  it  is  for  extremes  to  be 
equally  wrong,  and  for  general  propofitions  to 
fall  into  fuch  extremes. 

Happy  it  were,  had  the  effecJs  of  thefe  difputes 

been  confined  to  matters  problematical  and  un- 

filTential;  but  as  perfons  were  the  great  object-, 
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and  as  on  the  one  fide  it  became  a  maxim  to  cp- 
pofe  every  thing  that  was  offered  by  the  other  \ 
fo,  on  the  contrary  fide,  the  principle  was  as  in- 
variably obferved,  of  rejecting  every  thing,  how- 
ever expedient,  that  had  its  rife  from  fucb  op- 
ponents. 

By  thefe,  the  administration  was  accounted  the 
heavieft  of  innumerable  grievances,  and  their  re- 
moval from  power  the  greateft  of  poflible  bkjfings  \ 
while  the  adminiftration,  in  their  turn,  repre- 
fented  the  fuccefs  of  their  enemies,  as  furely 
productive  in  the  future,  of  all  thofe  calamities, 
which  then  had  being  only  in  their  unjuft  Re- 
prefentations. 

The  defeat  of  each  was  thus  efteemed  by  each, 
and  the  doctrine  became  univerfal,  as  aj^Wnot 
to  be  compenfated  by  any  other  advantage,  nor 
too  dearly  purchafed  by  any  national  evil. 

Every  right  thing  done,  was  done  as  means 
fubordinate  to  this  purpofe  :  Every  evil  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  purpofe  was  held  as  fanclified  by 
its  end  ;  and  the  good  or  evil  indifferent  to  this 
purpofe,  was  little  attended  to  by  either  fide. 

Upon  fuch  principles  of  right eoufnefs,  things 
confeffedly  right  in  themfelves,  were  oppofed 
and  rejected ;  oppofed  and  rejected  the  rather 
becaufe  they  were  right ;  as  an  admifilon  of 
them  might  reflect  credit  and  ftrength  upon 
that  fide  from  whence  they  proceeded.  Upon 
thefe  principles  alfo,  things  evidently  wrong  were 
fometimes  acquiefced  in  by  all-,  and  the  nation 
was  doomed  to  fuffer  by  oppofition,  inattention, 
and  agreement. 

So  far  both  parties  concurred  in  principles,  and 
thefe  were  almolt  the  only  principles  in  which 
they  did  concur ;  while  in  the   profecution   of 
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them,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  implicit  be- 
lief was  held  as  a  religious  duty ;  an  observance 
of  which  was  not  more  rigoroufly  exacted  by 
the  fovereign  pontiff  of  the  adminiftration,  from 
thofe  of  his  communion,  than  by  the  numerous 
train  of  -preachers,  who  diffented  from  him, 
among  their  devoted  followers. 

I  have  mentioned,  as  one  fubject  of  contro- 
verfy,  a  right,  which  the  creditors  of  the  publick 
were  fuppofed  to  have,  to  an  invariable  appro- 
priation of  the  Sinking  Fund.  But  however  that 
queftion  flood  ;  and  whether,  if  they  had  the 
right,  it  were,  or  were  not  for  their  advantage, 
that  fuch  application  mould  be  invariably  ob- 
ferved ;  and  laftly,  whether  the  fervices  for 
which  the  annual fupplies  had  been  granted,  were, 
or  were  not  neceffary  (and  thefe  were  the  great 
points  chiefly  debated  upon  that  fubjeti)  yet, 
certain  it  is,  in  either  of  thefe  fuppofitionsy  that 
reductions  of  the  land-tax,  from  four  jhillings  in 
the  pound,  to  three,  to  two,  and  to  one,  were  pre- 
judicial to  this  country •,  and,  that  far  from 
producing  any  real  eafe  to  thofe,  for  whofey^*? 
they  feemed  to  be  calculated,  they  have  been  fince 
attended  with  an  immoderate  expence,  entailed 
upon  them  and  their  pofterity. 

And  yet  in  this  meafure  the  majority  of  both 
parties  unanimcujly  concurred.  The  multitude  con- 
curred, becaufe  oi  the  fair  appearance,  which  it 
bore  of  favour  and  relief  to  the  landed  inter  eft ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  multitude,  becaufe  they 
would  not  (lake  their  own  credit,  and  give  advan- 
tages to  their  enemies,  by  (lemming  the  torrent 
of  popular  prejudice.  For,  as  the  people  have  a 
right  to  be  undone  in  their  own  way,  they  fome- 
times  infift  upon  that  right  •,  and  their  leaders 
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the  more  willingly  comply,  becaufe  fuch  com- 
pliancs  enables  them  after,  with  greater  certainty^ 
to  compleat  the  definition  in  their  way. 

Bencie,  in  this  inftance,  the  ends  oi  oppojition 
were  better  ierved  by  the  confluences,  than  by  a 
prevention,  of  the  evil ;  fince  many  who  wifhed 
the  caufe,  would  be  fure  to  object:  to  the  tjje£ts\ 
while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fervices  of  the 
year  were  higher  than  the  general  opinion  deemed 
necejfary,  the  minifier  thought  an  application  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  in  aid  of  the  land-tax,  a  cheap 
purchafe  for  fome  relaxation  of  fhe  clamour 
raifed  againft  him.  Thus,  an  increafed  ex  uence, 
and  the  application  of  one  fund  to  purpofes  dif- 
ferent from  its  firfi  infiitution,  became  motives 
for  leflening  the  only  reiource  remaining  with 
the  Publick,  when  every  argument  became 
ftronger,  from  thefe  very  caufes,  for  continuing 
it  as  it  was. 

But  the  intereft  of  the  nation  was  not  the  pre- 
fent  concern  j  how  to  efcape  the  imputation  of 
an  abufe  was  the  minifler's  only  confideration  ; 
and  a  real  abufe  was  found  the  b-ft  expedient. 

Thus  the  national  debt  feemed  to  be  forgot 
by  both  parties ;  and  while  they  contended  about 
the  creditor's  right  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  they 
over-looked  or  betrayed  the  people's  right  to 
fome  alleviation  ot  that  burden,  and  of  the  moft 
grievous  of  thofe  taxes,  rendered  neceffary  by 
it.  As  if  the  manner,  and  not  the  thing,  were 
of  importance. 

In  this  inftance  we  have  a  full  view  of  the  po- 
licy of  that  oppojition ;  and  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  defeat  it,  by  power  fupported  upon 
temporary  expedients. 

And 
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And  the  effect  hath  been,  that  during  a  long 
peace,  the  load  contracted  in  a  former  war  re- 
main'd  very  near  unleflen'd :  That  this  load, 
increas'd  by  the  expences  of  a  fucceeding  war, 
became ~almoft  too  heavy  for  the  nation  to  bear; 
and  that  the  peace,  which  we  now  enjoy,  hath 
no  other  plea  for  itsjuftification. 

But  thefe  effects  naturally  and  necefiarily  flow 
from  fuch  principles  :  Much  more  amazing  it 
is,  that  fuch  recent  and  fatal  experience  doth  not 
deter  all  degrees  of  men  from  treading  in  the 
fame  path,  which  now  leads  to  more  certain  and 
irretrieveable  deftruction. 

Many  there  are  who  ftill  infill  upon  the  credi- 
tor's claim  to  the  Sinking  Fund;  and  who  com- 
pute the  nation's  lofs  thro'  a  violation  of  that 
facred  depofite.  But  no  words  of  aftatute,  how- 
ever plain  and  pofitive,  can  convey  a  clearer 
title i  than  that  which  the  publick  hath,,  from 
juftice  and  reafon,  to  be  eas'd  of  its  burdens 
by  means  the  moft  effectual  for  that  purpofe. 

And  as  the  benefit  of  taxes  to  the  Publick  re- 
mits only  from  the  clear  income,  and  the  evil 
to  individuals  extends  not  only  to  the  grofs  pro- 
duce, but  to  every  other  expence  and  lofs  inci- 
dent and  confequential ;  that  tax  is  moft  bene- 
ficial to  the  publick,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the 
fubject,  which  produces  a  large  fum  thro'  a 
cheap  collection,  and  which  is  free  from  every 
other  eventual  charge.  To  ufe  a  familiar  in- 
ftance  •,  he  who  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  lives 
upon  his  own  land,  employs  but  one  fteward, 
at  a  fmall  falary,  to  receive  his  rents,  and  buys 
at  the  firft-hand,  may,  from  a  fmall  and  a  com- 
pact eftate,  thus  conducted,  fpend  and  fave  more 
than  the  lord  of  an  immenfe  rental^  widely  di- 
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perfed,  gather'd  by  many  hands  profufely  paid  j 
he  living  at  a  diftance,  and  purchafing  what  he 
confumes,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  retailer. 
Let  thofe  therefore,  who  are  loudeft  for  reducing 
the  land-tax,  firft  point  out  among  the  duties 
that  now  fubfift,  or  which  poflibly  can  be  devi- 
fed,  any  one  more  conformable  to  this  inftance. 
And  if  this  can  not  be  done,  as  it  certainly  can- 
not ;  let  them  add  to  the  calculation  of  what  hath 
been  loft  by  mifapplying  the  Sinking-fund,  thofe 
annual  fums,  of  which  the  Publick  hath  been 
defrauded,  by  the  clamours  and  influence  of  the 
landed-inter  eft. 

Let  the  authors  of  both  meafures  fhare  the 
blame,  with  this  diftinction,  that  while  necefiity, 
fupported  by,  at  leaft,  plaufible  arguments,  was 
urged  in  favour  of  the  one,  no  fuch  appearance 
could  be  found  to  countenance  the  other.  Even 
felf-intereft  was  wanting  to  account  for  this  fa- 
crifice  of  the  whole  by  the  landed  gentry. 

And  let  thofe,  who  now  perlift  in  extorting 
the  fame  compliance,  from  poflibly  a  more 
weak,  certainly  a  more  yielding  miniftry,  contem- 
plate well  the  evils  which  may  enfue ;  as  far  be- 
yond their  abilities  now  to  eftimate,  as  they  may 
he?meafter  be  to  prevent  or  redrefs  them, 

In  order  therefore  to  atfift  in  thefe  considera- 
tions, it  becomes  neceffary  farther  to  expatiate 
upon  this  important  fubjecl:.  And  as  the  good 
of  our  country  mould  be  the  only  object  of 
fuch  difquifitions,  and  truth  the  only  medium 
thro'  which  it  ought  to  be  attain'd,  advantage 
fhall  not  be  taken  of  a  maxim  favourable  to  the 
opinion  here  profefs'd,  altho'  it  hath  been  long 
receiv'd,  and  is  fupported  by  the  .great eft  au- 
thorities. 

The 
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The  maxim  intended  is,  that  taxes,  wherever 
laid,  fall  ultimately  upon  land;  whkli,  \yitri  all 
due  deference  to  thofe  who  fird  eftablifh'd  it, 
and  to  thofe  who  have  fince  adopted  and  argued 
from  it,  feems  to  go  farther,  than  reafon  and 
experience  will  warrant. 

The  arguments,  by  which  it  hath  been  main- 
tain'd,  feem  rather  calculated  to  puzzle  than  to 
convince;  for  altho'  every  man  cannot  anfwer 
the  premifes,  yet  fcarce  any  will  afient  to  the 
conclufion,  that  in  fat!  and  in  reality,  all  the 
taxes  in  this  nation  are  paid  out  of  its  lands.  And 
ftrange  it  were,  if  many  did  agree  in  the  propoji- 
tion ;  for  it  is  certainly  falfe. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  any  commodity,  it  be- 
comes a  circumflance  of  expence,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  any  other  attending  upon  it.  There- 
fore no  reafon  can  be  afiign'd,  why  the  taxlhould 
neceflarily  fall  upon  land,  that  will  not  equally 
conclude  for  every  other  fuch  circumflance, 
and  for  fettling  the  whole  charge  of  national  ex- 
pence  and  confumption  upon  the  fame  bottom. 

But  this  is  impoilible :  for  it  is  agreed  by  the 
beft  authors  of  political  arithmetick,  that  the 
rents  of  lands,  houfes,  and  mines,  are  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  and  a  half  of  the  annual  ex- 
pences  of  the  nation. 

In  Sir  William  Petty's  computation  of  /even 
millions  of  people  in  England,  who,  one  with  an- 
other, expended  for  their  lodging,  feeding,  anal 
clothing,  feven  pounds  a  head,  the  annual  ex- 
pence  and  confumption  of  the  whole  people, 
amounted  to  forty-nine  millions;  and  Do£tor 
Davenant's  calculation  of  rents,  does  not  exceed 
fourteen. 

C  The 
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The  quantities  are  fince,  no  doubt,  confider- 
ably  increas'd;  but  as  moft  probably,  the  pro- 
portions remain  very  little  unalter'd,  it  is  fair  to 
argue  upon  them,  as  has  been  done  by  the  bed 
■writers  upon  thefe  fubjects.  But  Mr.  Locke  ha- 
ving treated  of  a  tax  upon  land,  a  few  extracts 
may  not  be  improper  from  that  incomparable 
author,  which,  with  fome  reflections,  fhall  after 
be  apply 'd  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

"  A  tax  laid  upon  land  ieems  hard  to  the 
"  land-holder,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  money  go- 
"  ing  vifibly  out  of  his  pocket:  and  therefore, 
"  as  an  eafe  to  himfelf,  the  land-holder  is  always 
*'  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities.  But  if 
"  he  will  thoroughly  confider  it,  and  examine 
"  the  effects,  he  will  find,  he  buys  this  feeming 
"  eafe  at  a  very  dear  rate  •,  and  though  he  pays 
"  not  this  tax  immediately  out  of  his  own  purfe, 
"  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of 
"  money  there  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  that 
"  comes  to,  with  the  lelfening  of  his  rents  to 
"  boot-,  which  is  a  fettled  and  lafting  evil,  that 
"  will  flick  upon  him  beyond  the  prefent  pay- 
"  ment. 

"  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  fuppofe  in  the 
"  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  in  England,  that  the 
"  rents  of  England  are  twelve  millions,  and  that 
"  the  charge  and  neceflities  of  the  government 
*c  require  a  fupply  of  three  millions  from  the 
"  parliament;  which  is  laid  on  land. 

"  Here  is  one  fourth  part  of  his  yearly  in- 
"  come  goes  immediately  out  of  the  landlord 
"  and  land-holder's  pocket.  This  is  a  burden 
41  very  apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentleman, 
"  who  actually  pays  the  money  out  of  his 
"  pocket,  or  finds  it  deducted  out  of  his  rent 
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at  quarter-day  for  taxes,  fees  and  very  fenfibly 
obferves  what  goes  thus  out  of  his  eflate :  but 
though  this  be  a  quarter  of  hisyearly  income* 
and  out  of  an  eflate  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  the  publick  tax  now  openly  takes  away 
one  hundred  ;  yet  this  influences  not  at  all 
the  yearly  rent  of  the  land,  which  the  rack- 
renter,  cr  under-tenant  pays;  it  being  the 
fame  thing  to  him,  whether  he  pays  all  his 
rent  to  the  king,  or  his  landlord;  or  half,  or 
a  quarter,  or  none  at  all  to  the  king:  the 
cafe  is  all  one  to  him,  what  hand  receives  his 
rent,  when  due:  fo  trade  flourilhes,  and  his 
commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to 
pay  his  rent  on.  This  leffens  not  any  more 
the  value  of  his  farm,  than  an  high  or  low 
chief-rent  does,  paid  out  of  it  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee:  the  tenant's  bargain  and  profit  is 
the  fame,  whether  the  land  be  charged,  or 
not  charged,  with  an  annuity  payable  to  an- 
other man. 

"  But  fuppofe,  to  fhift  off  the  burden  from 
the  land,  fome  country  gentlemen  mould 
think  fit  to  raife  thefe  three  millions  upon 
commodities,  to  let  the  land  go  free.  Firft, 
it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  fince  the  publick 
wants  require  three  millions  (for  that  we  fup- 
pofed  for  argument  fake  •,  let  it  be  three  mil- 
lions, or  one  million,  that's  all  one)  and  fo 
much  mufl  go  into  the  king's  coffers,  orelfe 
the  neceffities  of  the  government  will  not  be 
fupplied,  that  for  raifmg  thefe  three  milli- 
ons on  commodities,  and  bringing  fo  much 
into  the  exchequer,  there  muft  go  a  great 
deal  more  than  three  millions  out  of  the  fub- 
jects  pockets.  For  a  tax  of  that  nature  can- 
C  2  not 
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"  not  be  levied  by  officers,  to  watch  every  little 
"  rivulet  of  trade,  without  a  great  charge,  e- 
"  fpecially  at  firfl  trial.  But  fuppofing  no  more 
"  charge  in  raifing  it,  than  of  a  land-tax,  and 
"  that  there  are  only  three  millions  to  be  paid, 
"  'tis  evident,  that  to  do  this  out  of  commodi- 
"  ties,  they  muft  to  the  confumer  be  raifed  a 
"  quarter  in  their  price ;  fo  that  every  thing, 
"  to  him  that  ufes  it,  muft  be  a  quarter  dearer. 
"  Let  us  fee  now,  who  at  long  run  muft  pay 
"  this  quarter,  and  where  it  will  light.  'Tis 
"  plain,  the  merchant  and  broker  neither  will 
"  nor  can;  for  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for 
"  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at 
"  a  price  proportionably  raifed.  The  poor  la- 
"  bourer  and  handicraftfman  cannot:  for  he 
"  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  already ;  and 
44  all  his  food,  clothing,  and  utenfils,  cofting  a 
"  a  quarter  more  than  they  did  before,  either 
"  his  wages  muft  rife  with  the  price  of  things, 
"  to  make  him  live,  or  elfe,  not  being  able  to 
"  maintain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour,  he 
"  comes  to  the  parifh;  and  then  the  land  bears 
"  the  burden  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer's 
"  wages  be  rais'd  in  proportion  to  the  increas'd 
"  rates  of  things,  the  farmer,  who  pays  a  quar~ 
"  ter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all  other  things, 
M  whilft  he  fells  his  corn  and  wool,  either  at  the 
"  fame  rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market  (fince  the  tax 
"  laid  upon  it  makes  people  lefs  forward  to  buy) 
"  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated,  or  elfe  break 
"  and  run  away  in  his  landlord's  debt :  and  fo 
*•  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  is  brought  down. 
tc  And  who  then  pays  the  tax  at  the  year's  end, 
"  but  the  landlord ;  when  the  tenant,  not  able 
*'  to  raife  his  rent  by  his  commodities,  either 
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runs  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  or  cannot  be 
continued  in  the  farm  without  abatement  of 
rent  ?  For  when  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm 
is  greater  by  the  increafe  of  the  labourer's  wa- 
ges, and  yet  his  product  fells  cheaper,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities  ;  how 
will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at 
quarter-day  ?  For  this  may  be  worth  our 
notice,  that  any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commo- 
dities in  England,  raifes  their  price,  and  makes 
the  importer  get  more  for  his  commodity  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tax  laid  on  your  na- 
tive product,  and  home-made  commodities, 
leffens  their  price,  and  makes  them  yield  lefs 
to  the  firft  feller. 

"  If  therefore  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  com- 
modities does,  as  it  is  evident,  affect  the  land 
that  is  out  at  rack-rent,  it  is  plain  it  does  e- 
qually  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England 
too  ;  and  the  gentlemen  will,  but  the  worft: 
way,  increafe  their  own  charges,  that  is,  by 
leffening  the  yearly  value  of  their  eftates,  if 
they  hope  to  eafe  their  land  by  charging  com- 
modities. It  is  in  vain,  in  a  country  whole 
great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the  pub- 
lick  charge  of  the  government  on  any  thing 
elfe  :  there  at  lafl  it  will  terminate.  The 
merchant  (do  what  you  can)  will  not  bear  it ; 
the  labourer  cannot  -3  and  therefore  the  land- 
holder muff  :  and  whether  he  were  beft  do  it, 
by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  at  lafl  fettle, 
or  by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  finking 
of  his  rents,  which,  when  they  are  once  fall- 
en, every  one  knows  are  not  eafily  raifed 
again,  let  him  confider." 

Some 
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Some  paflages,  in  the  foregoing  abftracl:? 
feem  to  be  too  general,  and,  poflibly,  not  quite 
confiftent  one  with  the  other. 

For  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  if  taxes  laid  upon 
commodities  raife  the  price  proportionally  to  the 
confumer,  why  the  farmer  muft  fell  his  corn  and 
•wool  either  at  the  fame  rate,  or  lower ;  at  the  mar- 
ket ;  or,  if  the  reafon  affigned  be  a  good  one, 
that  the  tax  laid  upon  it,  makes  people  lefs  forward 
to  buy,  way  that  reafon  mould  not  have  the  fame 
operation  upon  other  commodities,  not  fo  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  and 
why  a  tax  laid  upon  our  native  produtl  and  home 
manufacture,  may  not  make  them  yield  lefs  to  others, 
befide  the  firjl  feller. 

And  it  certainly  often  hath  this  effect.  For 
as  the  demand  for  commodities  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  money  fubfifting  in  the  mar- 
ket, traders  muft  adapt  their  prices  to  that  quan- 
tity ;  and  if  additional  taxes  be  laid,  while  the 
money,  with  which  commodities  are  to  be  pur- 
chafed,  remains  unincreafed,  they  muft  be  con- 
tented with  fmaller  gains,  or  not  trade  at  all. 
And  the  firft  part  of  the  alternative  will  always 
be  the  cafe,  where  the  profits  of  a  flouriihing 
trade  may  well  fupport  fome  diminution. 

If  trade  be  extended,  and  profits  be  multi- 
plied, additional  taxes  may  ftill  be  borne  by  the 
trader.  And  from  hence  it  is,  that  our  trade 
hath  hitherto  fupported  increafing  weights,  and 
furnifhed  fums  for  publick  fervice,  which  belye 
the  calculations  and  predictions  of  the  ableft 
men  in  the  laft  century.  Therefore,  that  the 
merchant  and  broker  neither  will  nor  can  bear  a 
tax  ;  that  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for  commodi- 
ties than  be  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a  price  propor- 
tionally 
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tionahly  raifed,  are  proportions  which  feem  too 
general :  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  fubfequent  paf- 
fage,  appears  fenfible  that  they  required  fome 
qualification  ;  where,  after  an  affertion,  that, 
lay  your  tax  as  you  pleafe,  the  traders  will  Jhif tit 
cff from  their  own  gain,  he  fubjoins  thefe  words, 
the  merchants  will  bear  the  leaft  fart  of  it,  and  grow 
poor  laft.  And  a  little  farther  (would  to  God 
the  pafTage  were  writ  in  letters  of  gold,  upon 
the  walls  of  every  country-houfe  in  England  !) 
a  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gentleman  grow 
rich,  and  his  rents  increafe  (for  fo  it  has  been  here) 
whilft  the  land  is  taxed :  but  I  challenge  any  one 
tofhew  me  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  conftder- 
able  public  charge  raifed,  where  the  land  does  not 
mofl  fenftbly  feel  it ,  and,  in  proportion,  bear  much 
the  greater  part  of  it. 

Therefore,  altho'  it  be  admitted,  that  Mr. 
Locke's  firft  pofition,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  and 
without  any  limitation,  is  greatly  controvertible, 
yet  it  is  conclufive  as  to  our  prefent  fituation  ; 
if  it  be  confeffed,  that  the  lands  of  England  are, 
in  general,  let  at  too  high  a  rent,  and  that  our 
trade  is  injured  by  the  taxes  already  laid  upon  it. 
For  then  the  inference  will  be  plain  ;  what  the 
farmer  and  trader  cannot  pay  out  of  their  gains, 
the  land-owner  mult  pay  out  of  his  lands  ;  or  the 
farmer  will  fail,  and  the  trader  become  bank- 
rupt. 

In  this  circumftance,  better  it  were,  that  the  tax 
had  been  laid  immediately  upon  land  ;  and  by 
confequence,  in  this  circumftance,  and  in  this 
fuppofition,  it  is  abfurd  to  lefTen  that  tax,  and 
let  others  lie  unleflened,  grievous  upon  commo- 
dities. 


For 
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For  the  truth  of  the  afTertion,  that  lands  are* 
let  at  too  high  a  rent,  the  land-owners  theni- 
felves  may  be  fafely  appealed  to  -,  they  having 
already  determined  the  fact,  by  univerfal  com- 
plaints of  arrears  of  rents,  and  of  numbers  of 
farms  thrown  upon  their  hands.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  are  but  too  well  founded,  are 
urged  as  arguments  for  an  abatement  of  the 
land-tax.  But  they  are,  in  facl,  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  againft  it.  They  demonftrably  prove 
the  prevalency  of  other  caufes,  from  whence  the 
tenant's  inability  muft  proceed  ;  for  Mr.  Locke's 
obfervation  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  land-tax  does 
not,  in  the  leafl  degree,  influence  the  yearly  rents  of 
lands,  nor  lejfen  to  the  tenant  the  value  of  his 
farm. 

The  removal  of  thefe  caufes  is  therefore  the 
proper  expedient  for  remedying  the  evil.  And 
if  it  fhould  be  found  to  arife  from  a  number  of 
taxes  to  which  commodities  are  fubject  (and  this 
we  will  fuppofe,  until  a  better  folution  is  given) 
the  policy  is  ftupendous,  which  would  continue 
thefe  taxes  unlefiened,  and  abate  the  only  tax, 
which  in  no  degree  influences  that  evil.  Nor 
fhould  it  leffen  our  wonder,  that  this  proceeds 
from  thedefire  of  thofe,  who  would,  m  reality, 
be  great  and  immediate  fufferers  by  it. 

Some  are  fond  of  imputing  the  whole  mif- 
chief  to  the  charge  of  luxury,  lately  crept  in  a- 
mong  the  lower  rank  of  people.  But  this,  up- 
on examination  into  the  true  ftate  of  things,  will 
be  found  a  very  inadequate  caufe  •,  nor  does  it 
at  all  prevail,  where  the  evil  is  molt  complained 
of,  in  the  molt  diftant  and  leaft  peopled  coun- 
ties. 

This 
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This  Circumftance  helps  to  a  Farther  confir- 
mation of  the  real  fource.  For  altho' luxury  be 
flow  and  late  in  its  progrefs  to  remote  and  un- 
peopled parts,  nay  they  often  are  enriched  by 
the  luxury  of  others,  and  gain  that  trade  which 
is  loft  by  the  luxurious ;  yet  there  the  effeds 
of  the  caufe  firft  afilgned  are  ever  fboneft  and 
moft  fenfibly  felt,  and  cold  and  languor  in  the 
extremities  are  the  early  fymptoms  of  the  ctif- 
eafe. 

In  either  fuppofition,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  no  good  can  be  produced  by  taxes  upon 
commodities.  They  may  ftarvethe  induftrious* 
but  they  never  will  induce  the  idle  and  extrava- 
gant to  labour,  and  to  fave  for  the  benefit  of  his 
landlord  j  and  the  wifdom  of  fuch  landlords, 
who  under  this,  or  any  like  pretence,  would 
lighten  their  own  burdens,  by  laying  infupport- 
able  weights  upon  their  tenants,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  oeconomy,  which,  to  fwell  a  large. 
rental  beyond  its  naturalyfo^,  lofes,  by  a  rife  of 
rents,  much  more  in  money  than  is  gained  upon 
paper.  And  fure  it  does  not  require  much  lo- 
gick  to  demonftrate,  that  where  the  tenant  is 
undone,  the  landlord  muft  proportionably  iuf- 
er. 

In  order  to  prove  the  evils  arifingto  our  trade 
from  the  heavy  taxes  with  which  it  is  incumber- 
ed, it  were,  perhaps,  notjuftto  confult  the  o~ 
pinions  of  actual  merchants,  who,  Upon  this 
iubjecl:,  are  prejudiced  judges. 

But  the  teftimony  of  thofe,  who  have  long; 
withdrawn  themfelves  out  of  trade,  hath  ever 
been  deemed  the  bell  authority  ♦,  and,  as  fuch, 
the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  cannot  be  refufed. 
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He  tells  us,  in  Favour  of  his  fc  heme,  that  "  It 
"  would  let  the  merchant  and  fhop-keeper  free 
"  from  a  multitude  of  falfe  and  vexatious,  or 
"  frivolous  informations,  which  may  now  be 
"  lodged  againfl:  them  :  That  the  charge  upon 
"  the  revenue  is  now  computed  at  above  one 
"  million  :  That,  as  the  duty  upon  merchan- 
"  dize  imported  from  abroad,  as  well  as  upon 
"  our  own  excifeable  goods,  amounts,  in  an  a- 
"  verage  to  about  50  per  cent."  (and  fince  he 
wrote,  it  hath  been  greatly  increafed  by  an  im- 
menfe  additional  duty  on  imports)  "  it  would 
"  enable  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  fhop  and 
"  warehoufe-keeper,  to  trade  with  half  the  ftock, 
"  and  make  his  profit  the  fame,  or  rather  in- 
"  creafe  it,  in  proportion  to  the  lefTer  fum  for 
"  which  he  canpurchafe  the  fame  commodity. 
"  This  would  create  a  greater  plenty  of  money, 
"  and,  of  confequence,  greatly  help  to  reduce 
w  the  national  intereft. 

"  It  would  alfo  encourage  the  great  mer- 
"  chants,  when  they  buy  any  goods  upon  fpecuT 
"  lation,  as  they  call  it,  to  keep  the  faid  goods  at 
"  home,  and  employ  their  own  warehoufes ; 
"  whereas,  as  the  cafe  now  Hands,  they  are,  in 
"  prudence,  obliged  to  fhip  off  fuch  goods,  as 
"  are  entitled  to  a  draw-back  of  30,  40,  and 
"  even  more^r  cent,  for  Holland,  or  other 
"  places  •,  whereby  Dutch  mips  are  not  only  be- 
"  nefited,  but  we  pay  com  million,  warehoufe- 
"  room,  and  other  incidental  charges,  which 
*'  our  own  people  might  put  in  their  own  poo 
"  kets,  and  have  the  goods  in  their  own  pofTef- 
"  fion." 

Mr.  Wood,  befides  much  excellent  reafoning 
wpon  the  fame  principle,  refers  us,  for  farther 

proof, 
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proof,  to  the  cuftoms,  which,  "  fince  the  addi- 
"  tional  duties  and  impofitions  on  fo  many  fpe- 
"  cies  of  goods,  have  not  actually  produced  fo 
"  much  as  before." 

It  is  computed  by  the  Britijh  Merchant,  that 
out  of  49,000,000  /.  expended  and  confumed  by 
our  people  at  home,  not  more  than  4,ooo3ooo  L 
are  of  foreign  commodities. 

There  remain  therefore  45,000,000  /.  for  an 
annual  expence  and  confumption  in  home  pro- 
duct and  manufactures.  Of  thefe  the  land-owner 
can  expend  and  confume  no  more  than  his  rents, 
and  they  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
j  4,000,000  /.  therefore  above  two  parts  in  three, 
of  home  product  and  manufactures,  are  ex- 
pended  and  confumed  by  all  other  denominations 
of  our  people. 

Whatever  is  expended  and  confumed  at  home, 
or  exported  into  other  countries,  whether  of 
home  or  foreign  commodities,  is  the  fruit  of 
our  lands,  of  the  labourer  and  artificer  ;  or  is 
purchafed  by  thefe  fruits. 

In  1 7 1 3  the  Britijh  Merchant  computed  our 
imports  at  5,000,000  /.  and  our  exports  at 
7,000,000  /.  Of  thefe,  one  million  he  fuppofes 
to  be  of  foreign  commodities.  Therefore,  even 
at  that  time,  our  home  confumption  and  foreign 
exportation  amounted  to  56,000,000  /. 

But  whatever  is  produced  by  land,  by  the  la- 
bourer and  artificer,  is  paid  for  by  thofe,  who  rent 
lands,  and  employ  labourers  and  artificers.  There- 
fore the  farmer  and  trader  contribute  three  parts 
in  four,  more  than  the  land-owner  can,  to  the 
employment  of  our  people,  and  to  the  wealth  and 
cxpences  of  the  nation. 

D  2  Landed 
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/Landed  men  are,  by  themfehes,  of  advantage 
to  the  Publick,  only  in  what  they  fpend :  Traders- 
are  of  advantage,  by  what  they  fpend  and  by 
what  they  gain  ;  and  the  gains  by  trade,  exceed 
the  expences  of  the  trader.  A  rife  cf  rents  can 
-only  be  through  an  increafe  of  employment ; 
fince  lands  can  only  rife  by  an  increafe  of  pro- 
duct and  of  manufacture  •,  and  thefe  are  the 
fruits  of  labour  and  art.  But  land-owners,  as 
juch.  can  give  no  increafe  to  employment,  with- 
out a  previous  increafe  of  rents. 

Therefore  they  mud  be  indebted  for  all  fuch 
Augmentations,  to  trade,  and  to  an  increafe  of 
trade.  If  Doctor  Davenant  fpeaks  truth,  the 
whole  rental  of  England  in  1600,  did  not  exceed 
fix  millions,  and  the  price  of  lands  was  twelve 
years  purchafe.  In  1688,  the  rental  was  four- 
teen millions,  and  the  price  of  lands  was  i§ 
years  purchafe :  So  that  within  this  period  the 
landed  intereft  rofe,  from  feventy-two,  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  millions.  And  in  fo 
much  at  that  time,  it  flood  indebted  to  an  in- 
creafe of  trade.  From  the  fame  caufe,  circula- 
ting by  induflry  through  innumerable  different 
channels,  life,  and  ftrength,  and  fpirit  were  pro- 
portionably  derived  to  the  whole  :  NecefTaries 
to  the  poor,  eafe  and  comforts  to  the  middle, 
rank,  affluence  and  magnificence  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  great, 

And  fmce  that  aufpicious  /Era,  this  caufe, 
gnd  thefe  effects,  have  been  wonderfully  impro- 
ved. Would  to  God !  with  thefe  bleflings,  that 
luxury  and  corruption  had  not  mingled  their 
polluted  and  deadly  waters. 

They  who  pay  for  the  employment,  expence, 
$r»d  confumption  of  others,  pay  in  like  degree 
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all  taxes  laid  upon  thefe  articles.  Therefore  the 
farmer  and  trader  pay  three  parts  in  four  more 
than  the  land-owner,  to  the  fupport  of  government ; 
and  mankind  is  indebted  to  them,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  for  all  natural  and  civil  enjoyments. 

To  them  and  to  their  profperity  it  is  owing? 
that,  fince  the  Revolution,  this  nation  hath  been 
enabled  to  bear  thofe  drains  of  treafure,  which 
mint  long  fince  have  exhaufted  her  vitals,  had 
fhe  no  fupply  to  truft  to,  but  the  landlord's  waft- 
ing rents,  and  the  tenant's  diminiihed  gains  ; 
with  fome  fmall  and  mallow  rivulets  of  foreign 
trade  ftealing  in  upon  her. 

But  fince  that  happy  deliverance,  z.  large  and 
prolific  flood  of  commerce  hath  produced  fums 
lufficient  to  maintain  armies  and  fleets,  in  de- 
fence of  our  liberties,  and  of  that  eftablifhment 
upon  which  they  are  founded  ;  while  the  tenant 
hath  been  enabled,  under  an  increafing  load  of 
taxes,  and  of  rents  raifed  upon  him,  to  reclaim, 
cultivate,  and  improve  the  lands  of  this  nation. 

But  a  continuation  of  expences  in  peace,  which 
ought  to  have  ceafed  with  war,  whether  from 
habit,  or  from  lefs  avowable  motives,  fquandered 
the  provifion,  which  mould  have  been  laid  up 
for  the  day  of  danger  and  trial.  That  day  came, 
and  found  the  nation  incumbered,  after  twenty- 
feven  years  of  peace,  with  very  near  the  fame 
load,  that  was  heaped  upon  her  by  two  fuccef- 
five  wars.  And  the  fame  bad'  policy,  which 
lengthened  out  the  expence  beyond  the  occa- 
fion,  rendered  the  burden  more  heavy,  by  the 
manner  of  collecring  it. 

No  wonder,  if  in  thefe  circumftances,  trade 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  had  not  ftrength,  al- 
though her  growth  was  miraculous,  to  fupport 

heavier 
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heavier  loads,  than  ever  were  before  laid  upon 
the  fhculders  of  this  nation  ;  and  that  fome 
branches  of  commerce  fhould  droop  and  decay- 
under  the  baleful  influence  of  taxes  •,  while  our 
neighbours,  and  rivals,  planted  their  interefts 
where  ours  once  flourifhed,  and  gathered  the 
fruits  of  better  management. 

From  the  fame  catife,  the  tenant  can  no  longer 
fupply  an  advance  of  taxes  out  of  his  declining 
Hock  •,  and  inftead  of  that  good  clafs  of  men,  the 
peculiar  boaft,  and  the  ancient  ftrength  and 
glory  of  this  country,  the  wealthy,  honeft,  and 
fiurdy  yeoman,  a  race  fucceeds,  of  puny,  abjecl 
wretches,  tamed  by  want  into  fervitude. 

Other  countries  have  had,  and  pofTibly  flill 
have,  a  gentry  and  nobility  equal  to  ours ;  and 
out  of  this  flock,  warriors,  fiatefmen,  and  pa- 
triots, have  at  different  times  fprung  up,  almoft 
in  every  foil :  But  in  this  country  alone,  for 
many  ages,  that  middle  mafs  of  men,  higher 
than  the  pcafant,  and  lower  than  the  gentleman, 
hath  fubfilted  independent  -,  who,  like  an  iflhmus, 
hath  divided  and  withflood  the  fury  of  popular 
iniurreclions,  and  the  arrogant  incroachments 
of  greatnefs  •,  laving  alike  this  bounded  monarchy 
from  confufton  and  tyranny.  Pity  it  is,  that  fuch 
a  bulwark  mould  now  be  undermined,  and 
moul.'.er  into  ruin. 

With  the  yeomen,  the  middle  gentry,  of  fmall 
landed  eflates,  feem  haftening  to  annihilation. 
The  few  remaining  (for  they  every  day  decreafe) 
are  pofTibly  the  mod:  miferable  beings  amongft 
us ;  with  nothing  left  undiminished  that  be- 
longed to  their  fathers,  but  pride  and  appetites 
beyond  their  fortunes.  And  thofe  taxes,  which 
have  near  devoured  their  little  fubftance,  have, 

in 
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in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  impaired  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  great  eft. 

As  thefe  decline  (and  they  do  and  will  de- 
cline with  others)  whatever  trappings  they  may 
wear  of  titles  and  honours,  their  dependent  and 
precarious  fubfiftence  mull  arife  from  a  pittance 
of  thofe  taxes,  which  are  levied  upon  themfelves. 
An  independent  country  gentleman  will  then  be  as 
great  a  phenomenon,  as  an  independent  farmer  is 
now  :  And  he  who  purchafes  a  greater  dependanee 
of  others  upon  himfelf,  by  an  increafe  of  his  own 
dependance  upon  power,  makes  a  wretched  bar- 
gain. Painful  pre-eminence  f  Nor  is  he  more 
wretched  who  ferves  from  necefftty,  than  the 
country  that  is  ferved  by  the  neceffitous. 

But,  if  inftead  of  applying  all  pofiible  me- 
thods to  the  prevention  of  thefe  evils,  we  chufe 
the  fureft  means  of  haftening  and  perpetuating 
them  upon  us  :  if,  inftead  of  leffening  our  debt 
now,  in  order  hereafter  to  leflen  our  taxes,  or, 
if  it  be  thought  beft,  to  leffen  now  the  moft 
grievous  of  thofe  taxes,  we  do  neither  but, 
lower  that  very  tax,  by  which  our  debt  can  be 
fooneft  lightened,  or  the  annihilation  of  other 
taxes  be  fupplied,  and  which,  as  matters  ftand, 
is  an  advantage  to  thofe,  upon  whom  it  is  le- 
vied ;  what  can  the  confequence  prove,  but 
utter  ruin,  from  a  criminal  conjunction  of  power 
with  abfurd  prejudices  ? 

As  I  am  aware  that  fome  objections  may  arife, 
which  have  received  no  anfwer  in  what  hath  been 
already  faid,  I  fhall  here  fhortly  touch  upon 
them. 

Firft,  the  deficiency  of  the  land-tax  from  the 
year  1 740,  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  upon 
this    occafion.     But    it  concludes,    upon    the 

prin- 
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principles  already  explained,  for  the  abatement 
of  other  taxes,  and  not  of  this.  Lands,  which- 
grow  barren  from  the  want  of  manure,  will  be 
belt  improved,  by  opening  thofe  fluices  which 
nourifh  and  enrich  them. 

The  inequality  in  laying  this  tax,  a  circum- 
flance  much  complained  of  by  fome,  and  jufti- 
fied  by  others,  in  no  degree  regards  the  prefent 
fubjetl.  It  may  be  a  proper  matter  of  contefc 
between  the  owners  of  land ;  and  if  it  be  a  grie- 
vance upon  fame  of  them,  iufficient  to  deferve 
redrefs,  parliament  ought  to  grant  that  redrefs, 
and  alter  the  particular  meafures  by  which  they 
are  rated. 

But  however  that  matter  may  fland  between 
the  individuals  of  the  landed  inter  eft,  the  propo- 
fition  remains  in  its  full  force,  that  a  tax  upon 
land  is  advantageous  to  the  whole  body  upon  whom 
it  is  levied,  and  moft  effectual  for  thofe  purpofes, 
which  render  taxes  neceffary. 

Nor  is  the  inequality  in  laying  this  ■particular 
tax,  attended  with  any  of  thole  difadvantages 
to  the  Publick,  which  would  arife  from  the 
fame  caufe  in  taxes  laid  upon  commodities  \  fince, 
in  this  inftance,  they,  who  pay  more  than  their 
fhare  to  the  land-tax,  are  the  only  fufferers ; 
whereas  other  inequalities  fall  more  diffufively, 
and  may  finally  center  upon  the  whole  landed 
inter  eft. 

Another  objection,  that  through  a  land-tax 
the  moneyed  men  efcape,  is  totally  devoid  of 
foundation. 

For,  not  to  infill  upon  that  fhare,  which 
fome  of  them  really  pay  in  the  form  of  a  land- 
tax,  in  every  tax  that  ajfetls  consumption* 
they  are  taxed  like  other  men,  proportionable 
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to  what  they  confume.  And,  in  the  fuppofition, 
that  commodities  are  already  taxed  as  high  as 
they  can  bear,  thcfe  men  cannot  be  taxed  at 
more,  through  this  medium. 

Were  mortgages,  or  the  funds,  to  be  taxed, 
matters  would  not  be  mended.  For,  as  taxes, 
wherever  placed,  can  have  no  tendency  to  lower 
the  interefi  of  money,  they,  who  buy  into  the 
funds,  would  buy  fo  much  cheaper  as  the  tax 
would  amount  to,  and  the  lender  upon  mort- 
gages infift  upon  a  higher  rate  of  intereft. 

Befides,  they,  who  by  lending  their  money 
upon  lower  terms,  than  would  be  done  if  the 
lender  were  taxed,  or  by  giving  a  higher  price 
for  flocks,  enable  others  the  better  to  pay  taxes, 
contribute,  in  reality  and  effect,  their  fhare,  as 
much  as  thofe  who  pay  them.  And  in  this 
fenfe  alfo,  the  mortgagee  r-nd  flock-holder  are 
equally  taxed  with  the  owners  of  land. 

But  if  it  be  ftill  infilled  upon,  that  the  actual 
pojfeffors  of  the  foil  are  the  only  payers  to  the 
land-tax  ;  this  distinction  will  greatly  reduce 
the  importance  of  thofe,  who  are  the  fubject  of 
our  prefent  consideration  ;  fince  a  deduction 
muft  be  made,  from  that  landed  intereft,  of  their 
intereft  in  land,  who  by  mortgages  are  the  legal 
and  abfolute  proprietors  ;  and  alfo  of  that  fhare 
abforbed  out  of  land  by  every  tax,  which  me- 
diately or  immediately  affects  it. 

Laftly,  It  hath  been  faid,  that  in  diftant  coun- 
ties the  quantity  of  circulating  money  is  not 
iufficient  to  fupply  the  tax.  As  in  thefe  diftant 
counties,  lor  much  the  greater  part,  the  land- 
tax  is  lower  rated  than  in  a  nearer  neighbour- 
hood to  the  metropolis;  this  objection  contra- 
dicts that,  which  hath  been  mentioned  in  the  fe- 
E  cond 
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conci  place,  and  fecms  to  jufbify  the  inequality 
of  the  meafure,  by  which  the  tax  is  raifed. 

But,  as  the  alternative  is,  if  the  land-tax  be 
abated,  other  taxes  muft  remain,  more  burdert- 
fome  to  land  ( for  io  the  queftion  is  dated,  with 
this  farther  difference,  that  in  other  taxes  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  low  rents  of  lands)  the 
objection;,  fpecious  as  it  appears,  hath  no  intrin- 
fick  weight. 

TLc  land-tax  operating  not  upon  the  quanti- 
ty, but  upon  the  yearly  income  or  value  of 
lands.,  is  by  its  nature  proportioned  to  that  in- 
come, and  contains  an  allowance  for  the  difad- 
vantages,  which  leffen  the  rents  of  lands  in  di- 
.  counties.  But  theie  difadvantages  are  plead- 
ed a^ainlt  this  tax,  which  alone  confiders  them, 
in  favour  of  others,  which  are  the  fame  every 
where*  without  difference  or  difiinclion. 

We  have  feen  how  fmall  a  proportion  land  and 
landed-men,  bear  to  commodities,  tanners,  arti- 
ficers, and  traders.  But  fmall  as  this  is,  itentir 
ties  them,  by  our  la-zvs,  to  the  government  and  di- 
rection of  the  whole.  The  reafon  of  this  pre- 
ference, no  doubt  is,  that  while  land  is  a  pro- 
perty, which  cannot  be  removed  into  other 
countries,  it  is  affected  by  every  other  inter ejl  -t 
piling  with  their  rife,  and  decaying  with  their 
fall.  How  far  the  fame  reafons  ought  to  ope- 
rate in  favour  of  flcck-h  older s,  is  no  part  of  the 
prefent  conlideration. 

But  it  becomes  our  legiftators  ferioufiy  to  re- 

$e€t,  that  while  they  deal  bbt  the  pub  lick  wealthy 

and  lay  burdens  upon  the  people,  they  difpofe  of 

a  property*  belonging  in  a  much  greater  degree 

i  co  t&eir  ozvn  :    that  if,    in 

the 
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the  diftribution,  they  would  be  favourable  to 
themfelves,  they  commit  an  injuftice,  and  in- 
jure the  many  for  the  few  :  That  their  title  to 
the  legiflature  arifes  from  a  prefumption  of  their 
enacting  equal  laws.  And  let  their  duty  be  in- 
forced  by  a  remembrance,  that  injuries  to  others 
fall  heavy  upon  themfelves. 

Befide  the  exclufive  prerogai-  re  of  making 
laws,  the  execution  of  them  is  in  many  inftan- 
ces  confin'd  to  the  fame  kind  of  quatiftcation % 
poffibly,  without  the  fame  reafons  to.jaiflafy  this 
diftinffion. 

The  influence  of  this  double  authority,  add- 
ed to  that,  which  naturally  results  from  landed 
property  over  the  farmer  and  tenant,  and  which 
increafes  as  every  thing  elfe  leffens,  renders  the 
landed-man,  beyond  controverfy,  the  main  fpring 
in  every  part  of  our  political  fyftem,  from  the 
fenate  down  to  the  vefiry. 

This  influence,  directed  by  falfe  and  narrow 
views,  hath  had  in  one  inftance,  and  continues  to 
have,  a  mod  fatal  operation ;  while  the  fame  mis- 
taken notions,  which  make  the  landed-man 
prefer  all  other  taxes  to  a  land-tax,  prompt  him 
to  confider  himfelf,  as  the  fole  pay-mailcs  of  the 
helplefs  poor ;  and  led  bv  one  error  into  another, 
to  confider  an  increafe  of  numbers,  as  the  greatejl 
evil  that  can  befal  him. 

Like  death,  a  foliiary  king  to  reign 
Oyer  defert  mountains  and  a  barren  plain, 

Is  become  the  ambition  of  almoft  every  , 
in  every  pariflo  ;  and  taught  and  fway'd  by  him, 
the  farmer  and  trader  would  grow  rich  by  depopu- 
lation. 
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lation.  In  purfuance  of  this  policy',  they  unite 
their  endeavours  tobanifh  the  prefent  inhabitants ; 
and,  to  prevent  a  future  fupply,  they  pull  down 
cottages,  and  difcountenance  marriages. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed,  throughout  the  forego- 
ing fhcets,  that  a  continuance  or  the  land-tax,  as 
it  now  ftands,  is  neceflary  towards  leflening  our 
debt,  and  thereby  enabling  us  hereafter  to  dis- 
charge other  taxes  more  detrimental  to  us ;  or, 
if  it  be  found  more  expedient,  in  the  nrft  in- 
ftance  to  remove  thefe  taxes,  and  let  our  debt 
remain  fo  far  unlelTened. 

Between  thefe  two  quefticns  no  decifion  hath 
been  ventured.  And  the  argument  hath  been 
confin'd  to  a  neceffity  of  the  land-tax  for  either 
of  thefe  purpofes. 

To  compleat  this  defign,  it  now  remains  to 
take  a  furvey  of  our  prefent  ftate  ;  of  the  debt 
we  owe,  of  the  expences  we  are  like  to  incur, 
and  of  our  means  to  anfwer  thefe  expences,  and 
lefTen  that  debt.  In  the  doing  of  which,  en- 
deavours fhall  be  ufed  to  be  as  accurate  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjecf  will  admit.  And  if  thefe, 
endeavours  fhould  not  greatly  fail,  fmall  inaccu- 
racies will  not  much  affect  the  main  purpofe  of 
this  ejfay. 


The 
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The  National  Debt,  provided  for  by  Parliament, 
ftands  thus : 

/.        s.     i. 

Dec.  31.     Upon  the  31ft  Deeetnb.  1748- 
J748«  the  debt,  exclufive  of  the 

articles    hereunder    men- 
tioned, was    —    —    —  71*340,397  16    g{; 

Annuities  at  3  per  cent,  charg- 
ed on  the  deductions  of  bd. 
in  the  pound  on  penfions, 
tffc.  not  included  in  the  a- 
bovefum        ot, 000,000    o    a 

Annuities  for  lives,  amount- 
ing to  67,500/.  allowed  to 
the  contributors  to  the  lot- 
teries 1745  and  1746,  ef- 
timated  at  fifteen  years 
purchafe  ■  01,012,500    o    o 


Total  upon  31  Off.  1748. —  73,352,897  16    9J 


See.  31.     Upon  the   31ft  of  December,    1749,    the  debt 
*749-  will  ftand  thus: 

Charged  on  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  Navy,  Viftualling,  and 
Tranfport  Bills,  and  for  the 
dabt  of  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, Anno  1749.     —     035230,382     5     I 


Borrows! 
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/.  S.        if. 

Brought  over  —  03,230,382     5     1 

Borrowed  upon  loans  or  ex- 
chequer bills  anno  1749, 
and  charged  on  the  firft  aids 
to  be  granted  this  feffion  of 
parliament,  to  pay  off  the 
like  fum  upon  the  head  of 
feamen's  wages    — —     0,1000,000    o    o 

Debt  upon  the  31ft  December, 

1748,  as  above  ftated  -  -73,352,897  16    g\ 

Total  upon  Dec.  31.  1749.    77,583,280     i  io£ 

From  whence  deducting  the  produce  of 
the  fait  duties  in  1 749,  applied  towards 
the  payment  of  the  1,200,000/.  bor- 
rowed upon  thofe  duties  in  1741, 
and,  upon  a  medium  of  fix  years, 
fuppofed  to  produce  /.  s.  d. 
166,825    o    o 

And  alfo  fuch  part  of 
the  annuities  for  2 
and  3  lives,  as,  up- 
on a  medium  of  the 
fame  number  of 
years,  hath  fallen 
in  by  deaths  in  1 749     1,516  13     4 


00,168,341   13  4 


The  total  of  the  national  debt,  provid- 
ed for  by  parliament,  will,  upon  the 
31ft  of  Decemb.  1749,  amount  to  —  77,414,938     %  6| 


To 
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/.         s.     d. 
Brought  over  77,414,938     8    6* 

To  which  being  added  the  refidue  of 
the  Navy  debt,  unprovided  for  by 
parliament  »  —       1,347,227  15     2-*- 

£  78,762,166     3     8| 


The  whole  national  debt,  provided  and  un- 
provided for  by  Parliament,  will,  upon  the  31ft 
of  December  1 749,  amount  to  feventy-eight  mil- 
lions feven  hundred  fixty-two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred fixty-fix  pounds,  three  millings  and  eight 
pence  three  farthings,  exclufive  of  any  new  debt 
upon  the  navy,  or  any  other  head  of  fervice :  —- 
A  fum,  far  exceeding  the  apprehenfions,  even  of 
thofe,  who,  in  our  late  contefts,  prognosticated 
the  worft  for  the  Publick. 

It  appears  by  the  lift  of  Nominees  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  furvivorfhip  under  the  Act  4  W. 
and  M.  commonly  called  The  Million  Acf,  that 
of  1 01 3  nominees  only  738  died  in  5$  years. 
The  medium  is  therefore  nearer  13  than  14  for 
each  year  ;  which  would  juftify  a  much  higher 
valuation,  than  has  been  before  fet  upon  the  life 
annnuities  created  in  1745  and  1746  ;  but  the 
lower  calculation  hath  been  chofen,  as  no  certain 
allowance  can  be  made  for  the  lives^  winch,  up- 
on the  31ft  of  December  1749,  may  have  fall- 
en in  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  annuities. 
They,  who  pleafe,  may  eafiiy  make  a  deducti- 
on at  the  rate  of  1 5  years  purchafe  :  but  this 
matter  is  not  capable  of  certainty  ;  nor,  if  it  was, 
"would  it  much  fignify  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

The 
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The  Produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  at  a  medium  for  feven 
years  of  peace  immediately  preceding  the  year  1 740,  was 
per  Ann.         —      ■    ■■•■         1,117,198   12      i~ 

At  Michaelmas  1 748,  this  Fund  Hood  engaged  for  three 
fums,  amounting  to  ■      1,700,000    o    o 

In  March  following  it  was  farther  en- 
gaged for  3,000,000/  todifcharge  Navy, 
Victualling  and  Tranfport  Bills        —     3,000,000     o     o 

And  for  230,382/  5 s  id  due  to  the 
Office  of  Ordnance         ■■■-         0,230,382     5     1 

Total  £  4,930,382    5     1 


For  which  Sum  of  4,930,382  I.  5  s.  1  d.  the 
Sinking  Fund  at  this  day  itands  fingly  enga- 
ged. 

Befides  the  intereft  and  charges  of  manage- 
ment upon  this  fum,  the  Sinking  Fund  is  far- 
ther charged  with  the  deficiency  of  the  duty  on 
wrought  plate,  granted  6  Geo.  I.  and  with 
an  allowance  to  the  U  frier  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  firft  of  which  charges  at  a 
medium  of  feven  years,  has 
amounted  to    —    —    —       4671     o  6^ 

The  fecond,  at  a  like  medium         y$  18     2 

And  as  450  /.  per  annum  is  allowed  to  the 
Bank,  for  charges  of  management  upon 
800,000/.  in  1742,  we  imagine  1000/.  per  an- 
num may  not  be  deemed  an  unrealbnable  allow- 
ance upon  3,230,382  /.  5  j.  1  d. 

This  being  premifed,  we fhall  ftate  the  account 
of  the  fums  annually  paid  out  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  as  follows : 

Sums 
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.e 
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O 
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"Annuities    at    3/.    per    cent,    on  /.  s.      d, 

600,000/.  lent  on  credit  of  this 
fund,  towards  the  fupply  for  the 
year  1736.  18,000     o     a 

Ditto  at  3/.  per  cent,  on  306,000/. 

lent  Anno  1738.  9,000     o     6 

To  the  Ufher  of  the  Exchequer  for 
neceffaries  furnifhed  for  paying 
the  faid  annuities,  at  a  medium 
of  fev  en  years         . •  73    1 8     $ 

Annuities     at     3/.    per    cent,    on 

800,000/.  lent  Anno  1  742.     —         24,006     O     O 

To  the  Bank  for  charges  Of  ma- 
nagement, per  Ann,  450     O     © 

Deficiency  of  the  duty  on  wrought 
plate,  granted  6  Geo.  I.  at  a 
medium  ©f  feven  years    —    —       4,671     o     6£ 

Annuities  at  4/.  per  cent,  on 
3,230,382/.  5/.  id.  charged  on 
this  fund,  Anno  1749.       129,215     5     9 J 

Charges  of  management  of  ditto, 
computed  at  per  Ann.      1,000    o    o 


Total  per  Ann.     186,410    4     5= 
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Interefl:  at    3/.    to/.  /*r  f*»/.   on  /.  jr.      ^. 

1,000,000/.  charged  on  the  fait 

duties  Anno  1745  35,000     o     O 

Deficiency  of  additional  {lamp  du- 
ties, granted  Anno  1731,  upon  a 
medium  of  feven  years  per  Ann.  6,278   16  10 

Deficiency  of  the  duty  on  fweets, 
granted  Anno  1737,  upon  a  me- 
dium of  feven  years  per  Ann.     < —     13,829   10      3J 

Deficiency  of  the  duty  on  licences 
to  retail  fpirituous  liquors  pe>  Aft 
19  Geo.  II.  upon  a  medium  of 
three  years  per  Ann.         ■  14>II3   *5     7  2 

Deficiency  of  the  additional  duty 
on  wines  imported,  upon  a  me- 
dium of  three  years  from  its 
commencement    at    Lady -Day, 

1745,  per  Ann.  3J'552     9     &Z 

Deficiency  of  the  duty  on  glafs  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  at  a  medium 
of   two   years    from    Chrijlmas 

1746,  per  Ann.  —        —     74,825   11     z\ 

Deficiency  of  the  new  duties  on 
houfes,  1$ c.  eftimated  at  per 
Ann.  *  — — — — •  60,000     o     O 


Total  per  Ann.  to  be  replaced  235,600     3     6 

•Total,  as  before,  not  replaced  —     186,410    4     j| 

Total  per  Ann.     422,010     7   \\\ 


*  The  Deficiency  of  thefe  duties  at  Michaelmas  1 748, 
was  28,268/.  icj.  e|//.-;  which  fum  was  actually  paid  out 
of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear,  when  that 
deficiency  commenced,  and  fe,  on  the  other  fide,  it  does 
appear,  that  the  deficiency  of  thefe  duties  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  half  year,  ending  at  Lady-Day  1749,  was  31,060/. 
1 6s.  o{d.  we  think  the  annual  deficiency  may  be  fairly  Hat- 
ed, at  60,000/. 

Of 
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Of  the  fums  payable  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
to  be  replaced  by  Parliament,  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  additional  duty  on  wines  imported,  and 
on  glafs  and  fpirituous  liquors,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  thefe  duties  at  Lady-day  1745 
and  1746,  the  fum  of  2883  /.  \%s.\d.  part  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  of  the  faid  duties,  and 
j^g,go2l.^s.  i^d,  part  of  the  deficiency  of  the  lat-^ 
ter,  were  made  good  by  Parliament,  without  be- 
ing brought  to  t:ie  account  of  that  Fund.  But  as 
for  feverai  years  before  either  of  the  faid  peri- 
ods, a  fum  nor  lefs  than  1,000,000/.  was  annu- 
ally taken  out  of  the  produce  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  towards  the  fupplies  of  the  year,  the 
charge  upon  that  Fund  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
deficiencies,  for  which  it  isfecurity,  be  firft  paid 
out  of  thefe  fupplies,  or  replaced  out  of  them  in 
the  ufual  and  more  regular  manner. 

For  the  fame  reaf  n,  as  it  will  be  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  in  a  fuppofition  of  the  land-tax  being 
reduced  to  2  s.  in  the  pound,  a  fum  far  exceed- 
ing all  the  deficiencies,  as  already  ftated,  muft 
be  annually  taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund  to- 
wards the  fupplies  of  the  year 3  die  ftims,  which 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Parliament  to  that  Fund, 
are  as  real  a  charge  upon  it,  as  thofe  annuities 
are,  for  which  it  itands  fingly  engaged. 


If  therefore,  upon  the  foot  of  this 
account,  from  the  annual  fum  payable 
out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  ftated  as  be- 
fore, at        — —        — —         — —      422,010     7  1  if 


V  z  We 
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Brought  over  —  422,010     7   -\\~ 


We  deduct  half  a  year's  intereft  on 
§,230,382/.  y.  id.  (the  annuities  for 
that  ium  commencing  only  at  Lady-day 
1749)  64,607  12  io£ 

And  alfo  a  moiety  of 
the  annual  estimated  defi- 
ciency of  the  new  duties 
upon  houfes,  &c.  (that  de- 
ficiency being  made  good 
tD  Lady-day,    1 749)    —    30,000    O     O 


94,607    12   \o\ 


The  remainder  will  be    327,402   15     1 


Which  Sum  of  327,402/.  i$s.  id.  was  a 
charge  upon  the  Sinking  Fund  at  Michaelmas 
1749;  and  the  whole  Sum  of  422,010/.  ys. 
1  iid.  will  afterwards  continue  a  charge  upon  it, 
»until,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  fait  duties,  an  an- 
nuity of  35,000/.  part  of  that  fum,  ceafes^ 

%& 

I.  s.  ■    d. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  hath  been  before  Hated,  at  a  me- 
dium of  feven  years,  to  be       —      — 1,117,193   \z     \\ 

From  whence  deducting  the  faid 
fum  of  —  -  r  »■  327,402  15     1 


The  unappropriated  refidue  at  Mich. 
1749,  was  —  789.795   17     o^ 

At  Michaelmos,  1750,  the  refidue  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  after  the  faid  fum  of 
42.".,oio/.  js.  nd.j  mall  have  been  de- 
dufted,  will  be         ■  «— —  695,188    4    2 

Refidue 
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/. 

f. 

Refidue    of    the    Sinking   Fund, 

at 

Michaelmas,    1750,      brought  over 

695,188 

4 

a. 


And  upon  a  fuppofition  that  from 
l,ady-day,  175 1,  the  intereft  of  that 
part  of  the  national  debt,  which  is  now  at 
Of  per  cent,  fhall  be  reduced  to  3/.  \os.  per 
tent,  as  the  furplus  of  the  Funds,  of 
which  the  Sinking  Fund  is  compoled, 
will  be  larger  ;  the  Sinking  Fund  will 
confeqrently  gain  by  that  redu&ion,  in 
the  haif  year  ending  at  Mich.  1 75 1,  the 
fum  of    —    —    —     54,656  15     7t 

And  the  charge  upon 
the  Sinking  Fund,  upon 
account  of  deficiencies, 
and  for  an*,  ilies,  pay- 
able out  of  th e  faid  f* end, 
f(  -  Navy,  Victualling, 
ia.s  .  anfport  bills,  and 
for  ihe  i!ebt  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Ordnance,  will 
in  the  fame  half  year  be 
jeffened     —    —      —  29,822   19     ij 


* 
•84,479  14     81 


4 


So  that  the  clear  refidue  ot  "he  Sink- 
ing Fund  at  Mich.  1751,  willow     —        779,667    19   \o\ 


And  in  a  fuppofition,  that  the  duties 
upon  .alt  ft)  ill  at  Mich.  1751.  :vc  paid 
off  tne  who^e  1.200,000/.  borrc.ved  p- 
on  thofc  duties  in  1 74:,  'the  refidue  of 
the  Sinking  Fun  1  II  at  Idicb  1752, 
amount  to  •  899,147   13     n\ 

*  Note,  as  that  part  of  the  national  debt,  which  cames 
an  intereft  of  4/.  pet  c.nt.  amounts  at  this  time  to 
57,80 1 , 38 5/.  10/  ja%  (exclufive  of  tht  rcma  -  er  of 
1,200.0^0/.   borrowed    upon    the   fait  duties  An  41) 

the  who  e  faving  to  the  Publick  by  the  reduction  i»ere  fup- 
poied,  will  be  289.306/.  i8j.  6  d.^  per  annum  ;  but  of  his 
fum,  only  168,959..  9s-  S^*«  's  t0  De  brougb  'o  ac- 
count of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  its  proportion  0  "  ole 
faving. 

iich 
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Which  ium  of  899,147/.  13J.  7 d.  half- pen- 
ny, -will  from  thenceforth  remain  the  furplus  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  upon  the  foregoing  media, 
free  irom  all  annual  charges,  except  fuch  as  have 
been,  or  mail  be,  voted  towards  the  annual  fup- 
plies ;  which  from  1739  to  1749,  inclunVej 
hax  re  been  a  charge  upon  that  Fund  of  1 ,000,000  /. 
annually.  What  farther  demands  of  a  like  na- 
ture will  probably  arife,  fhall  be  enquired 
into,  after  we  have  iirft  feen  how  the  Sinking 
Fund  (lands  at  prefent. 

In  the  fiirplus  accounts  for  1748,  credit  is  tak- 
en for  two  fums  in  part  of  1,000,000/.  voted 
towards  the  fupply  for  that  year  ;  viz. 

L        s.     d. 
For  222,S6i    14     1^ 


And  for        ■ -         484,261     7     5 


Total       707,123     1     7 


Remains  therefore  to  be  deducted  out  of 

the  furplus  of  1749         —    292,876   18     5 


The  furplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  Mich. 

1749,  we  have  before  itated  at     —       789,795   *7     °i. 

From  whence  deducting,  to  compleat  the 

million  voted  towards  the  fupply  1 748    292,876  18     5 


The   balance  of  the   Sinking  Fund,     at 

Michaelmas^   1749,  was  . 496,918  18     ;r§ 


Voted 
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/.        s.     d. 

Voted  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund  towards 

the  fupply  for  1749         —        —    1,000,000     o    o 

Towards  which,    there  remained  a  ba- 
lance at  Mich.  1749,  as  above    —       496,918  18     7* 


Pemains  to  be  deduced  out  of  the  fur- 
plus  of  1750         —      503,081      1     4*- 

The  furplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
Micb.  1750,  hath  been  before  ftated 
at  —  —  —     695,1  SS     4     2 

From  whence  deducting  to  compleat  the 
1 ,000,000  /.  voted  towards  the  fupply 
1749  —  —  —         503,081      1     4«- 


The  clear  balance  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

at  Micb.  1750,  will  be  —  192,107     2     9^ 


If  in  this  fefTion  of  Parliament  500,000/. 
mould  be  granted  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to- 
wards the  fupply  for  the  year  1750,  then  the 
account  will  Hand  thus  : 

Voted  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund  towards 

the  fupply  for  the  year  1750     > 500,000     O    © 

Towards  which,  there  will  remain  a  ba- 
lance of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  Micb. 
1750,  as  above        - — =>  —        192,107     2    9* 


Remains  to  be  deda&ed  out  of  the  fur- 
plus  of  1 75 1        ~— — »        3°7»892  r7     2? 


The 
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/.  s.      d 

The  furplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
Mich.  1 75 1,  hath  been  before  ftated 
at  779>667   19  *o| 

From  whence  deducting  to  cOmpleat  the 
500,000/.  fuppofed  to  be  voted  to- 
wards the  fupply  fcr  1750,     ■ —     —     307,292   17     z\ 


The  clear  balance  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

a&  Mick.   175 1,  will  then  be         —     47I>775     2     8£ 


Having  thus  ftated  the  prefent  condition  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  we  proceed  to  fhew,  what 
will  probably  be  the  future  annual  demands  upon 
the  Publick,  for  the  current  iervice  of  the  year. 

The  fupplies  for  the  year  1749,  amounted 
to  8,082,409/.  is.  yd.  halfpenny ;  of  which 
fum  2,368,294/.  4/.  yd.  was  appropriated  to 
the  Iervice  of  the  current  year,  confiding  of 
the  following  articles,  viz. 


I.  s.  d 

For  maintaining  1 7,000  feamen      —       884,000  o  o 

For  defraying    the  charge    of   18,857 

land-forces         ■ 612,230  4  7 

For  maintaining  the  forces  and  garrifons 

in  the  plantations,   &c.         —      —     218,864  I  5  5 

For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy         ■ 285,878  b  8 

For  the  fupport  of  Greenwich  Hofpital        10,000  o  0 

carried  over  —  2,010,972  6  $% 
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/.      s.  y 

Brought  over    —    2,010,972     6     8  J 
For  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for  land 


fervice 


For  fettling  a  colony  at  Nova  Scotia 

For  the  out-penfioners  of  Chelfea  Hof- 
pital  — 


134,366  17  8 
40,000  o  o 

63,274  6  3 


For  the  pay  of  general  and  ftaff  officers      1 6,000     o     o 

For  penfions  to  reduced  officers  widows         3,867  15     7^ 

For  half  pay    to  reduced   officers    of 

land  forces  and  marines         ■»         67,226  18     O 

For  allowances  to  the  officers,  and  pri- 
vate gentlemen  of  two  troops  of  horfe 
guards,  and  regiments  of  ■  horfe  re- 
duced    5,281    16     8 

Towards  building  Weftminfter  bridge  12,000     0     o 

For  fupporting  the  trade  to  Africa       —      io,cao     o     o 

For  improving  the  colony  of  Georgia    .       5.304     3     4 


Total     2,368,294     4     7 


An  article  of  6,039/.  10S-  $d.  for  defraying 
the  charge  of  the  off-reckonings  of  the  two 
troops  of  horfe  guards  reduced,  and  of  allow- 
ances to  private  gentlemen  of  the  faid  troops,  on 
their  retiring  from  the  fervice,  is  omitted  in  this 
account,  as  that  fum  is  payable  out  of  the  li- 
vings of  the  money  granted  for  relief  of  the 
widows  of  officers  killed  or  dying  in  the  fervice, 
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and   confequently  included  in  the  charge  for 
guards  and  garrifons. 

Upon  the  reafoning  of  the  laft  feflion  of  Par- 
liament, a  reduction  will  probably  be  made  of 
feven  thoufand  feamen  in  the  year  1750,  and  by 
confequence  of  364,000  /.  for  their  mainte- 
nance, including  the  ordnance  for  fea-fervice. 

Some  little  favings,  impoflible,  and  not  very 
material,  to  be  ftated,  may  alfo  arife  from  deaths 
or  promotions  in  the  lift  of  reduced  officers  of 
fand-forces  and  marines ;  of  officers  and  private 
gentlemen  of  the  two  troops  of  guards,  and  re- 
giments of  horfe  reduced  ;  of  half-pay  officers 
widows  •,  of  out-penfioners  of  Chelfea  Hofpital ; 
and  of  fea  officers  upon  half-pay,  included  in  the 
ordinary  of  the  navy. 

Nova  Scctia  and  Weflminfter  Bridge  will  pro- 
bably require  the  fame  fums  in  this  feflion  of 
Parliament,  as  were  granted  for  them  in  the 
laft.  The  expencc  for  Greenwich  Hofpital  hath 
remained  the  fame  for  many  years  -,  and  the 
charge  of  fupporting  our  trade  to  Africa,  and 
improving  our  colony  in  Georgia,  will  probably 
be  greater  than  was  provided  for  laft  year. 

But  whatever  deductions  it  may  be  held  rea- 
fonable  to  calculate  upon  thefe  finaller  articles 
for  the  year  1750,  they  will  fall  very  fhort  of 
balancing  the  obvious  exceedings  upon  the  fup- 
plics  for  1 749  :  And  upon  whatever  medium 
they  may  be  computed  in  the  future,  they  will 
not  equal  that  of  fervices  unprovided  for  and 
unforeseen. 

The  allowance  for  the  ordinary  of  the  navy, 
were  it  now  amply  fufftcient,  muft  of  courfe 
be  increafed,  when  our  mips,  now  abroad,  fhall 

return 
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return  home.  That  important  article  was,  at 
at  a  medium  of  five  years  before  the  war, 
2 1 6, 1 9 1  /.  19^.  id.  three  farthings  •,  and  was 
little  lefs  even  during  the  war,  occafioned  by 
the  great  increafe  of  our  (hipping. 

from  this  confideration,  we  have  little  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  a  great  abatement,  in  the  future, 
of  this  expence  ;  and  from  many  other  conside- 
rations, we  have  as  little  reafon  to  wifh  for  any. 
The  iuperiority  we  now  polTefs,  demands,  not 
only,  that  our  prefent  ftrength  mould  be  pre- 
ferved  intire;  but  that  additions  mould  be 
made,  proportioned  to  every  increafe,  and  to 
every  advance  of  other  maritime  powers  :  And 
when  this  policy  is  neglected,  our  condition  will 
be  as  hopeleis,  as  if  the  ifland  were  a  part  of 
the  continent,  with  neither  walls  to  fhelter, 
nor  troops  to  defend,  us. 

The  remaining  articles  are  his  majefty's  guards, 
garrifons,  and  land-forces  in  Great  Britain,  his 
majefty's  forces  and  garrifons  in  the  planta- 
tions, &c.  the  office  of  ordinance  for  land-fer- 
vice,  and  the  pay  of  general  and  ftarT-officers. 

And  as  it  is  probable,  that  the  reafoning,  up- 
on which  the  eftimates  for  thefe  fervices  were 
fupported  in  the  laft  fefTion  of  Parliament,  will 
prevail  in  the  prefent,  the  fupplies  for  the  cur- 
rent iervice  of  the  year  1750,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  the  extraordinary  charge  of  building 
and  repairing  our  mips,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  fifheries,  and  abftracled  from  every 
other  head  of  expence,  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  be  lefs  than  2,004,294/.   4 J.  yd. 

Calculations  have  indeed  been  made  much 
lower-,  which  have  brought  the  whole  annual 
fupplies  within  the  produce  of  the  duties  upon 
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malt,  and  a  land-tax  at  2  s.  in  the  pound  j  and 
the  neceflfary  annual  fervices  have  been  compu- 
ted at  1,025,90c '  But  fince  thefe  calculations, 
the  annual  fupplies  have  been  increafed  by  many 
annual decciencies,  thefaid  computation  of  necef- 
fary  ferVice^  hath  conftantly  been  rejected  by  eve- 
ry fucceeding  Parliament  •,  and  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  this  day  (two  years  excepted)  the  fupplies 
have  every  year  exceeded  2,000,000  /.  And 
whoever  exa nines  that  period,  will  find  abun- 
dant reafon  to  conclude  2,004,294/.  4s.  yd. 
as  fmali  a  fum,  as  the  annual  fervices  can  be 
fuppofed  to  require  in  any  future  time  ;  fince 
from  the  experience  of  fo  long  a  tract,  compre- 
hending minifters,  parliaments,  and  circumftan- 
ces,  of  every  different  complexion,  and  every 
various  kind,  if  what  ought  to  be>  may  not  be 
concluded,  what  will  be  certainly  may.  And 
to  this  conclufion,  which  alone  imports  the  pre- 
fent  fubject,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  that  pe- 
riod mull  alike  fubferibe. 

Therefore,  without  running  into  vague  fpecu* 
Jations  upon  what  would  be  better  than  what  is, 
and  what  is  likely  to  be,  we  may  pronounce 
their  reafoning,  in  all  fuppofitions,  wrong,  who, 
judging  the  prefent  meaiiires  extravagant  in  ex- 
pence,  would  withdraw  from  the  Publick  a  fum 
iurpafling  any  poffible  faving  in  the  molt  vi/zo- 
?iary  hypothefis.  Parf.mony  is  indeed  necefiary ; 
but  parfimony  is  only  one  ingredient,  and  not 
the  greateit  in  quantity,  in  our  beft  political 
difpenfatory.  Nor  are  they  to  be  attended  to, 
who,  concluding  ruin  inevitable,  would  per^ 
fiiade  us  to  enjoy  the  prefent,  without  care  of 
what  is  to  ccme.     Such  principles  are  fatal  in 
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poKcy,  as  they  are  in  religion ;  and  thofe,  who 
fuppofe  the  impoflibility,  ofteneft  create  it. 
While  therefore  the  author  of  thefe  meets  dif- 
play  our  prefent  foliation  as  it  really  is,  he 
means  to  roufe  the  fecure  and  the  fupine  from 
ignorance  and  lethargy,  not  to  plunge  them  in- 
to defpair,  unworthy  of  men,  and  greatly  un- 
worthy of Britons \ 

We  have  before  ftated  the  Supplies  for  /.         s.     d. 

fhe  current  fervice  of  the  year  1750, 
at  — — -        2,004,294    4    7 

To  which  mull  be  added, 

Deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the  year 
1749,  confifting  of  the  following 
articles,  viz, 

Deficiency  of  ways 

and  means  upon         /.         s.      d. 

the    whole    fum 

voted     —      —    102,026  16    6f 

Deficiencies  of  the 
land-tax  and  malt- 
duties  anno  1 747, 
made  good  out  of 
the  fupplies  1 749, 
amounting,upon  a 
medium  of  nine 
years,  to        —     265,800  13     9^ 

Paid  upon  account 
of  the  diftemper 
amongft  the  horn- 
ed cattle,  which 
in  1 747  was 
70,000  /  ;  and  in 
1748  was  6o,coo/. 
but  we  lhall  here 
compute  it  to  be 
/only  ..I  .       50,000    o    o 


417,827  10     3; 


Carried  over  -—2,422,121  14  io| 


Brought  over    2,422,121  14  io-| 


Subfidy  to  the  Elec- 
tor   of   Bavaria  44,744.     6      J 

Ditto  to  the  Duke  of 

Brunfwick 30,548    1 4     6 

Ditto  to  the  Elettor 

of  Ments.          —  8,620    o    o 


83,913    o    9 


To  pay  off  the,  like  fum  borrowed  up- 
on Exchequer  bills  anno  1749      —  1,000,000     o    Q 


Total  of  the  fupplies  for  1750,  over 
and  above  the  fums  replaced  to  the 
Sinking  Fund        = —  —   3,506,034  15     7 


The  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  con- 
tinues in  force  till  the  21ft  of  July  1750  •,  that 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  until  the  ift  of 
February  in  the  fame  year ;  and  that  with  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  until  the  27th  of  April  1751. 

In  the  laft  feflion  of  Parliament,  no  money 
was  demanded  towards  fulfilling  his  majeity's 
engagements  contracted  by  the  treaty  with  Ruf- 
fiay  of  the  1 9th  of  Nov.  1 749  ;  which  was  to 
fubfift  for  two  years,  and  upon  which  the  fub- 
fidyfor  the  year  1748,  hath  only  been  paid,to- 
gethej  with  the  charge  of  marching  the  troops 
to  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Silejia^  and  for  provifi- 
ons  and  forage  until  their  return  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  The  fum  paid  by  Great  Britain  upon 
thefe  articles  amounted  to  317,881/.   iSs.  10 d. 

But  whether  the  allowance  of  150,000  banco 
crowns  of  Holland,  ftipulated  in  the  3d  article 
of  this  treaty,  for  the   march  of  thefe  troops 

from 
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From  Rujfia,  will,  be  infifted  upon  For  their  re* 
turn,  with  a  farther  payment  of  fubfidy  for  the 
year  1 749,  can  be  only  at  prefent  conjectured 
from  parallel  inftances:  For  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, we  muft  wait  for  the  determination  of 
Parliament. 

Having  ftated  the  fupplies  for  the  year  1 750, 
according  to  the  beft  lights,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  faireft  meafure,  that  can  be  de- 
vifed,  of  the  future  by  the  paft,  wherein  fome 
things  are  certain,  and  others  only  probable ; 
we  will  now  proceed  to  the  means,  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally underftood  to  be  intended,  of  anfwering 
a  demand,  for  the  year  1750,  of  3,506,034/. 
1 5 s.  yd.  three-farthings. 

And  thofe  are, 

/.       s.    d. 
Land-£ax  at  $s.  in  the  pound     — —  1,500,000     o     o 

Duties  upon  malt  —     750,000     o     o 

To  be  iffued  out  of  the  Sinking  Fond      500,000     o     o 
To  be  charged  upon  the  faid  Fund  for 
cancelling  Exchequer  bills  iffued  in 
1749  -  — — —    1,000,000    o    o 


Total  of  ways  and  means  3,750,000    o    o 
Total  of  the  fupplies  3,506,034  15     7^ 

Balance  of  ways  and  means  for  1750       243,965     4    45 


We  have  feen,  that,  in  a  fuppofition  of 
500,000/.  being  taken  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
towards  the  fervice  of  the  year  1 750,  the  clear 
balance  of  the  furplus  at  Michaelmas  1751,  will, 
as  that  Fund  now  (lands  charged,  be  only 
471,775/.  2  J.  2d.  farthing;  and  if  the  million, 
rais'd  upon  Exchequer  bills  in  1749,  Ihould,  as 
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we  have  fuppofed,  be  charged  upon  the  faid 
fund,  with  intereft  at  4/.  per  cent,  from  Lady- 
day,  1750*  to  Lady-day  1751,  and  at  3/.  10  s. 
per  cent,  from  that  time  forward,  the  intereft 
payable  for  the  faid  million,  from  Lady-day 1 75a, 
to  Michaelmas  ly^i,  will  reduce  the  clear  fur- 
plus  at  Michaelmas  1751, 10414,275/.  2  s.  Sd. 
farthing-,  and  at  Michaelmas  1752,  the  furplus, 
before  computed  at  899,147/.  13  J.  yd.  half- 
penny, will,  for  the  lame  reafon,  be  reduced 
to  864,147/.   1 3  J.  7*/.  half-penny. 

And  if  the  refidue  of  the  Navy  debt, 
unprovided  for  by  Parliament,  a- 
mounting  to  1,347,227/.  15  s.  2:|  //- 
for  which  an  adequate  proyifion  mnft 
be  made  in  juftice  to  the  creditors,  /.         s.     a\ 

fhould  be  likewife  charged  upon  the 
Sinking  Fund,  with  intereft  at  3  /. 
10  j.  per  cent,  a  further  annual  de- 
duction muft  be  made  of        —  47>J52  J9     4+ 


And  then  the  whole  unappropriated  fur- 
plus  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  abftra&ed 
from  what  may  be  iflued  for  ;he  an- 
nual fupplies,  at  Michaelmas  1752, 
and  in  all  fubfcquc^:  years,  whilft 
the  rate  of  intereft  continues  at  3  /. 
\os. per  cent,  may  be  eftimated  at  $16,994  14     z\ 


What  the  whole  annual  fupplies  will  amount 
to,  as  a  permanent  charge  in  futurity,  after  the 
fuppofed  reduction  of  intereft  to  3  /.  10  s.  per 
cent,  and  of  the  land-tax  to  2  s.  in  the  pound, 
fhould  thofe  reductions  take  place,  may  be  thus 
ftated,  upon  the  realbning  of  the  laft  feffion  of 
Parliament. 

For 
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/.       s.  d. 

For  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  —    2,004,294    4    7 

Deficiency  of  the  land- 
tax,  at  2  s.  in  the 
pound,  upon  a  medi-    /.  s.     d. 

um  of  ieven  years     62,092   11   n£ 

Ditto  of  the  malt-duty 
upon  a  medium  of 
three  years  *  —     179,104  12     9-^ 

241,197     4    9 

Permanent  fupplies  in  all  future  years 
above  the  fums  replaced  to  the  Sink- 
ing Fund    —        —        —    —      2,245,491     9    4 

Sums  to  be  replaced  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  by  Parliament,  according  to 
the  foregoing  media,  after  deducting 
the  annuity  of  35,000  /.  for  the 
1 ,000,000  /.  borrowed  upon  the  ^.It- 
duties  in  1 745,  and  the  faving  upon 
the  fuppofed  reduction  of  interefl  to 
3/.    10  s.  per  cent.  —  —  ,140,954     5      $£' 


Permanent  fupplies  in  all  future  years, 
comprehending  the  ferns  fo  be  re- 
placed to  the  Sinking  i  und,  upon 
the  reafoning  of  the  laft  feffion  of 
Parliament  —        — •    —       2,386,445   14     j? 


*  The  medium  of  the  deficiency  of  the  malt-duty  cannot 
be  carried  farther  than  three  years,  there  being  no  deficien- 
cy in  1743.  In  the  five  years  preceding  1743,  the  medium 
of  the  deficiency  of  this  duty  was  1 87,803  /.  2  s.  10  d.  half- 
penny ;  but  we  have  chofe  the  lower  medium  in  this  Hate 
of  the  fupplies. 

H  But 
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But,  as  the  Sinking  Fund  muft  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency of  other  ways  and  means,  it  is  now 
clear,  that,  including  the  deficiencies  upon  the 
land-tax  and  malt-duty,  whatever  the  exceeding 
of  the  annual  fupplies  may  be  above  i  ,750,000  /. 
(in  a  fuppofition  that  the  land-tax  is  reduced  to 
2  J.  in  the  pound)  that  exceeding  is  virtually, 
and  in  effect,  a  charge  upon  the  Sinking  Fund, 
altho'  the  form  be  ftill  retained,  of  replacing  to 
it,  out  of  its  own  produce,  a  part  of  what  hath 
been  irTued  from  it. 

Therefore,  fixing  the  moft  favourable  medium 
of  future  annual  fupplies  at  about  2,200,000  /. 
befides  the  immediate  and  collateral  incum- 
brances now  lying  upon  the  Sinking  Fund, 
450,000  /.  muft  be  added  to  the  faid  fum  of 
1,750,000  /.  out  of  that  Fund,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  aforefaid  medium  of  2,200,000  /.  and 
that-  fum  of  450,000  /.  being  deducted  from 
the  clear  permanent  refidue  before  flated  at 
816,994  /.  14  s.  2  d.  three  farthings,  will  leave 
a  balance  of  366,994/.  145.  2d.  three  farthings ; 
which,  with  120,347/.  gs.  id.  (remainder  of 
the  faving  by  the  fuppofed  reduction  of  intereft 
from  4  /.  to  3  /.  10  s.  per  cent,  not  brought  to 
the  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund)  and  with  the 
duties  upon  fait,  the  falling  in  of  annuities  for 
lives,  and  the  favings  of  intereft  upon  the  re- 
duced principal  of  our  debt,  will  compofe  the 
whole  means  of  paying  off  78,762,166  /.  3  s.  8  d. 
three  farthings.  But  if,  inftead  of  reducing  the 
land-tax  this  year  to  3  s.  in  the  pound,  and  in 
the  future  to  2  s.  (which  feems  to  be  the  wifli  and 
expectation  of  the  Publick)  it  were  to  be  conti- 
nued 
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nued  at  4  s.  we  mould  have  an  addition  to  the 
means,  ftated  for  the  year  1750,  of  468,953  /. 
14  s.  one  farthing,  and  in  all  fubfequent  years,  of 
937,907  /•  8  s.  three  farthings.  And  mould  the 
peace  we  now  enjoy,  lad  longer  than  any  pre^ 
ceding  it  for  above  a  century,  except  the  laft, 
thefe  whole  united  means  might,  with  proper 
management,  pojfibly  clear  that  part  of  our  debt 
contracted  during  the  laft  war. 

This  poffibility,  will,  however,  not  receive 
much  ftrength  or  countenance  from  the  experi- 
ence of  that  period ;  in  which,  during  the  long- 
eft  and  moft  fecure  peace  this  nation  ever  knew, 
after  a  fuccefsful  war,  whilft  commerce  flourifhed, 
and  publick  credit  was  high ;  with  a  Sinking  Fund 
eftablifhed  in  1 7 1 7,  and  which,  gradually  rifing 
from  320,000/.  produced,  for  many  years,  be- 
tween 1,000,000  /.  and  1,200,000  /.  per  annum  ; 
the  national  debt,  which,  at  the  higheft  calcula- 
tion in  the  year  i7i7,amounted  to  51,068,103/, 

Was  in  the  year  1 740         —     45,943,946  /, 

And  confequently,  the  favings 
of  2  3  years  of  peace  were 
only         —         —         —     5,124,157/. 

Yet  with  this  inftance,  recent  in  every  body's 
memory,  and  with  an  experience,  ftiil  more  re- 
cent, of  its  fatal  effects,  it  is  now  propofed  to 
fiiorten  the  fcanty  means  of  leflening  our  enor- 
mous debt ;  and  tranlported  with  the  hopes  of 
acquiring,  by  a  iall  of  intereft,  295,174/.  19^, 
lid.  farthing,  lor  a  certain  term  of  years  alter 
Lady -day  1751,  and  590,349/.  19^,  10  d.  half- 
H  2  penny 
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penny  at  fome  more  diilart  period,  we  feem  dc- 
firous  of  parting  immediately  with  468,953  /. 
14  j.  one  arthi/ig,  and  with  double  that  fum  in 
futurity>  of  the  clearefl  revenue  belonging  to 
thePubhrk. 

It  hath  been  demonftrated,  that  the  land-tax 
is  an  advantage  to  the  owners  of  land  :  But,  if 
it  were  other  wife  •,  if  they  were  to  be  fufferers 
by  its  continuance  as  it  now  is  •,  will  there  be  no 
fufferers  by  the  reduction  of  intereft  upon  the 
funds  ?  If  motives  of  compamon  were  to  pre- 
vail, can  the  helpless,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
widow,  andtke  ^rphan,  be  refufed  their  fhare? 
Many  of  thefe  have  their  whole  in  the  funds  at 
4  /.  per  cent,  and  that  whole  will,  upon  the  fore- 
going fuppofitions,  in  a  fhort  time  be,  at  one 
blow,  diminifhed  to  them  one  eighth,  and  in  a 
few  years  one  fourth. 

Will  this  be  lefs  hard,  than  to  continue  a  tax 
nominally  at  4 s.  in  the  pound?  Or  does  it  make 
a  difference  in  favour  of  that  fide  of  the  queftion, 
and  of  the  landed-man,  that  the  very  reduction, 
which  poffibiy  undoes  the  flock -holder,  muftbe 
a  benefit:  to  the  land-owner  ? 

But  compaflion. to  either  is  abfurd,  when  the 
being  of  ihe  Pubfick  ought  to  abforb  all  lower 
confederations. 

Much  pains  have  been  lately  employed,  and 
very  new  dc&rines  clevifed,  to  render  a  great  na- 
tional debt  lefs  formidable,  than  it  really  is,  in 
the  opinions  of  men, 

I  have 
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I  have  two  pamphlets  now  before  me,  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofe  :  7  he  one,  A  defence  of  fe- 
deral Dropofals  for  raifing  three  millions,  &c.  for 
the  year  1746,  with  a  po^fcript,  containing  fome 
notions  relating  to  publick  credit ;  and  a  name  pre- 
fixed to  it,  of  the  higheft  authority  in  all  mer- 
cantile and  moneyed  matters : — The  other,  An  ef~ 
fay  on  publick  credit,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
publifned  in  1748. 

This  laft,  not  contented  with  afTerting,  that, 
"  if  fixty  millions  of  our  debt  be  the  property 
44  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  not 
"  the  richer,  nor  the  poorer,  for  that  part  of  the 
"  debt;'*  proceeds  to  affirm,  that,  "  It  is  to  the 
44  national  debt  we  owe  our  publick  credit  "  and 
that,  *'  if  it  were  poffible  heneftly  to  difcharge 
"  the  whole  national  debt,  which  would  thereby 
44  annihilate  the  publick  credit,  fuch  lofles  and 
"  inconveniencies  would  arile,  from  the  iofs  of 
44  it,  to  trade  and  commerce,  as  would  greatly 
44  diminifh  the  riches  6Y  our  country." 

And,  44  what  confirms  him  in  this  opinion  is, 
that,  notwithitanding  we  have  been  engaged 
in  two  long  and  expenfive  wars,  fince  the 
commencement  ol  the  publick  debts,  he  ve- 
rily believes,  that  more  riches  have  been  ac- 
cumulated to  Great  Britain,  than  any  two 
*4  centuries  can  boaft  of  before  that  time." 

And  no  wonder  it  mould  be  fo,  in  this  au- 
thor's fyypothefis  5  iince,  according  to  his  rea- 
foning,  war  and  txpence  are  bleflings,  as  they 
are  the  fources  of  debt :    An  enormous  debt  is  a 
bleffing,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  Publick  Credit : 


CC 

u 


And  taxes  bring  no  detriment  to  trade. 


How- 
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However,  fome  inftruction  may  be  colle£ted 
From  one  paffage  in  that  book ;  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fcheme  for  raifing  6,300,000  /.  by 
an  open  fubfcription  in  the  year  1747,  is  tliis 
obfervation  ; 

"  Although  in  the  worft  ftate  of  the  cafe  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  form,  the  value  of 
the  funds  could  only  be  diminished  eight  per 
cent,  yet  there  was  a  fall  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  brought  about  by  artfully  working  upon 
the  parfions  of  mankind  ;  and  by  the  great 
miftake  of  one,  who,  by  not  courting  the  af- 
fiftance  of  that  publick  body,  where  the  cir- 
culating power  is  placed,  had  ruined  the  cre- 
dit of  his  fcheme  ;  while  another  made  ufe 
of  his  great  credit  and  influence  with  the  mo- 
neyed interefl  to  defeat  his  adverfary." 
And  the  fcheme  had  inevitably  been  defeated, 
or  other  great  mifchiefs  enfued,  had  not  Parlia- 
ment fubmitted  to  the  introduction  of  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  allowed  farther  time,  to 
the  fubferibers,  for  their  future  payments. 

A  certain  and  flriking  proof,  of  the  power  of 
combinations,  againft  open  iubferiptions,  or 
any  other  fcheme  for  the  lowering  of  interefl, 
when  contrary  to  the  views  of  moneyed  men. 

The  author  of  the  Defence  of fever al propofals, 
&c.  does  not  go  fo  far  as  the  laft  mentioned  : 
However,  in  the  poftfeript,  p.  63.  "  He  con- 
ceives, that  the  prices  of  the  funds  do  not 
in  the  leaft  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
them,  either  taken  in  the  grofs,  or  any  par- 
ticular fort  of  them :  That,  if  they  were  double 
to  what  they  are  now,  it  would  not  neceffa- 
rily  follow,  that  the  prices  would  be  lower  ; 

"  nor 
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"  nor  yet,  if  they  confifted  but  of  half  what  they 
'**  do  now^  would  the  price  be  from  thence  in- 
"  creafed." 

The  high  character  of  this  author,  acquired 
by  many  effential  fervices  to  his  country,  will 
excufe  even  prolixity  in  the  endeavour  to  con- 
fute him  i  fince  it  becomes  necerlary  to  op- 
pole  his  own  words  to  his  authority,  which, 
with  multitudes  of  people,  would  have  greater 
weight,  than  the  mofl  fubftantial  reafons  from 
any  other. 

However  ufeful  his  doctrine  might  have  been, 
when  the  exigences  of  the  times  obliged  the 
Publick  to  increafe  its  debt  (and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  good  minds  have  the  biafs  of  their 
wifhes  upon  their  opinions)  yet,  the  necefiity 
of  borrowing  having  now  ceafed,  it  becomes  ex- 
pedient to  remove  the  vail  of  honed  prejudices, 
and  to  difcover  the  errors  of  a  doctrine,  which, 
through  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  may 
countenance  minifterial  profufion,  and  popular 
acquiefcence  under  unleffening  weights. 

For,  if  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fubfifting 
funds  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  raifing  or 
falling  of  their  value ;  more  remote  confequen- 
ces  will  the  eafier  give  way  to  any  new  fchemes 
of  expence,  and  to  the  flattering  appearances  of 
prefent  eafe  and  relief,  through  a  reduction  of 
the  land-tax ;  while  the  minijler  and  land-owner 
may  be  induced  to  compound  for  a  mutual  gra- 
tification. 

Nor  in  this  author's  opinion  are  the  mofl  dis- 
tant evils  to  be  apprehended,  even  from  an  in- 
creafe of  our  debt  beyond  what  it  now  is  : 
For,    "  it  is  the  quantity  brought  to  market, 

"  com- 
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"  compared  with  the  purchafcrs,  which  rifes  or 
"  falls  the  prices  of  the  funds."  And,  p.  69. 
"  When  iunds  are  fold  directly  by  the  govern- 
16  ment,  to  perfons  who  defign  to  keep  them, 
"  they  are  immediately  out  of  the  market,  and 
"  affect  the  price  no  more  man  all  the  quantity 
"  of  the  pubiick  funds,  which  remains  in  the 
"  hands  of  perfons,  who  never  think  of  felling 
"  them."  Ibid.  "  And  if  timely  notice  were 
"  given  every  year,  there  wedd  probably  come 
"  in  buyers  with  a  uefign  to  keep,  fufneient 
<c  to  take  off  a11  the  funds  created  that  year  : 
"  Provided  they  may  come  in  freely  at  the 
"  original  price."  Ibid. 

If  this  probability  be  well  founded,  it  arifes 
ftot  in  a  final!  part,  but  almoft  in  the  whole, 
amongft  thofe  defcribed  in  p.  7 1 .  "  Who  live 
"  upon  their  income,  whether  by  eftates  in 
"  land,  or  in  the  funds,  or  in  mortgages ;  many 
"  of  whom  are  always  faving  a  part  of  their 
"  income,  and  want  to  lay  it  out:"  Ibid, 
and  "  amongft  people,  who  thrive  in  trade,  and 
"  who  are  willing,  as  they  can  fpare  money, 
"  to  lay  it  out  in  fomething  to  fupport  them 
"  more  at  their  eafe."  Ibid.  And,  laftly,  "  as 
"  war  necefiarily  contracts  trade,  and  confe- 
44  quently  fo  much  money  cannot  be  employed 
<c  therein,  as  in  times  of  p°ace  •,  thofe,  who 
"  have  large  eftates  in  trade,  muft  have  money 
"  gradually  coming  in ;  which,  when  the  funds 
"  are  reafonable,  they  may  chufe  to  lay  out 
"  therein  -y  and  fome  from  this  beginning,  go 
"  on  to  draw  all  their  money  out  of  trade,  to 
"  place  it  in  the  funds." 

If 
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If  there  be  any  other  denomination  of  men* 
likely  to  buy  with  a  defgn  to  keep,  they  were  too 
inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned  by  the  author. 

But,  from  thefe  feveral  defcriptions,  deducti- 
on rauft  be  made  of  thofe,  who  with  their  fa- 
vings  purchafe  lands  or  houfes-,  or  who  lay  out 
their  money  on  private  fecurities  ;  who  increafe 
their  ilock  in  trade  in  proportion  as  they  thrive ; 
who  in  time  of  war  contract  their  trade,  in  order 
to  enlarge  it  again  in  time  of  peace  and  fecuri- 
ty ;  and  who  place  their  money  in  the  funds,  on- 
ly for  a  temporary  advantage,  until  an  opportu- 
nity ferves  of  attaining  fome  of  thefe  purpofes  • . 
Not  one  of  whom  is  a  buyer  in  the  funds  with  a  de- . 
fign  to  keep. 

If  to  thefe  we  add,  whoever  in  time  of  danger 
or  diftrefs  lock  their  money  up,  or  withdraw  it 
out  of  the  Funds  ;  and  if  the  remaining  num- 
ber be  clear  fufficient  to  take  off  every  year,  all  the 
funds  created  in  that  year  (which  in  the  year  im- 
mediately fucceeding  amounted  to  63,000,000/.) 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  the  annual  gain,  thro" 
lands,  mortgages,  funds  and  trade,  immenfely 
higher  than  ever  hath  been  computed  ;  and  the 
parfimony  of  our  people  greatly  mifreprefented 
by  the  declamers  againft  luxury. 

The  pofition,  in  page  74,  that  any  quantity  of 
netv  funds  to  be  created  and  fold  in  any  one  year± 
will  not  occafion  there  being  lefs  money  the  next  year  y 
was  falfe  in  that  very  year,  and  in  the  fucceed- 
ing; as  it  ever  will  be  when  new  funds  are  crea- 
ed  to  defray  foreign  expence,  which  has  been 
the.  cafe  of  almoft  all  our  funds,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  muft  ever  remain  fo. 

I  The 
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The  argument  therefore,  to  be  true,  fhould 
rather  have  ftood  thus:  "  Any  quantity  of  new 
"  funds  to  be  created  and  fold  in  any  one  year, 
"  will  occafion  there  being  lefs  money  the  next 
"  year  •,  bccaufe,  as  the  government  iffues  out  all 
"  the  money  received"  (a  great  part  of  which  is 
fent  into  other  countries)  the  fame  quantity  will 
not  be  in  private  perfons  hands  y  as  the  year  fore- 
going. 

If  our  author's  calculation  were  juft,  it  would 
not  only  juftify  the  doctrine  oppofed  by  him 
under  a  former  adminiftration,  that  the  credi- 
tors of  the  Publick  could  'not  bear  to  receive  above 
en  annual  million  in  dif charge  of  our  debt ;  but 
would  bid  fair  for  proving,  with  the  namelefs 
author  of  the  EJfay  upon  Publick  Credit,  that  our 
debt  is  an  advantage,  and  every  increafe  a  pub- 
lick bleffing  •,  fince  it  would  be  hard  to  fay, 
how  fo  much  fuperfluous  wealth  could  be  other- 
wife  difpofed  of. 

Happy  it  alfo  is,  that,  let  the  general  Hate  of 
the  nation  be  never  fo  precarious  during  the 
moil  exp.nfive  and  unfuccefslul  war  (and  fuch 
was  our  condition  when  this  author  wrote)  natio- 
nal calamities  fo  little  affect  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals, that  certain  refources  flill  arife  from 
the  produce  of  lands,  and  from  the  paft  and 
prefent  fruits  of  trade,  aim  oft  alone  fufficient  to 
iupply  eveiy  demand,  without.  Imitation  of 
quantity  or  time. 

But  if  the  reverfe  be  facY;  if  even  in  times  of 
peace,  and  of  general  profperity,  many  there 
are,  who,  inftead  of  always  failing  a  -part,  are 
always  exceeding  their  income ;  and  therefore, 
inftead  of  wanting  to  lay  out  money,  want  to  bor- 
row: 
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row :  if  many  there  are,  who,  inftead  of  thri- 
ving by  trade,  and  being  able,  by  /paring  money,  to 
lay  it  out  in  ibmething  to  fupport  them  more  at 
their  eafe,  are  willing  to  take  money  at  high 
intereft,  to  fupport  the  trade  and  the  little  eafe 
they  at  prefent  enjoy ;  and  if  their  numbers 
tire  greatly  increafed  by  war  and  general  diftrefs\ 
they  may  be  near  fufficient,  at  that  feafon,  to  em- 
ploy all  that  can  be  fpared  by  the  more  fortu- 
nate and  thrifty,  from  whom  our  author's  hopes 
arife  (page  71)  "of  large  fums  to  belaid  out 
"  in  the  funds,  more  efpecially  when  they  are 
'  J  lower  than  they  have  been  in  former  times." 

But  why  mould  they  be  lower  than  at  former 
times  ?  and  why  fhould  "  one  or  two  per  cent. 
"  under  the  market  price,  together  with  fome 
"  eafe  in  payment,  be  neceffary  to  induce  buy- 
"  ers,  with  a  defign  to  keep,  to  take  off  all  the 
"'funds  to  be  created  in  a  year.  "  if  it  be  true, 
that  "  the  prices  of  funds  do  not  in  the  leaft  de- 
"  pend  on  the  quantity  of  them?"  That,  "  if 
"  timely  notice  were  given  every  year,  there 
"  would  probably  come  in  buyers,  with  a  de- 
■"  fign  to  keep,  fufficient  to  take  off  all  the 
"  funds  created  that  year,  provided  they  may 
"  come  in  freely  at  the  original  price  ? "  and, 
that  "  any  quantity  of  new  funds  to  be  created 
"  and  fold  in  any  one  year,  will  not  occafion 
"  there  being  lefs  money  the.  next  year,  than  if 
"  no  fuch  funds  had  been  created." 

And  yet,  if  the  demand  for  publick  funds  be 
fo  great,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fay,  if  the 
quantity  were  lefs,  why  the  Price  would  not  be 
higher,  fince  the  pur  chafers  would  then  exceed  the 
quantities  to  be  fold.  Page  68. 

I  2  Nor 
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Nor  will  It  be  true,  in  this  fuppofiiion  (page  69) 
that,  M  when  funds  are  fold  directly  by  the  go- 
"  vernment,  to  perfons  who  defign  to  keep 
"  them,  they  are  immediately  out  of  the  mar- 
"  ket"'  (page  68)  becaufe,  "  if  the  purchafers 
"  exceed  the  quantities- to  be  fold,  flocks  miift 
tC  rife,  until  that  rife  produces  fellers,  which  be- 
M  fore  were  not  fellers," 

"  When  the  government  have  a  nedeffity  to 
tc  create  new  funds,  they  muff,  difpofe  of  them 
4  •  at  fuch  prices  as  buyers  may  be  round."  ibid. 
But  if,  in  order  to  find  buyers,  the  price  mnft 
be  lowered,  and  the  intereft  given  railed  ;  fuch 
rile  of  intereft  muff,  lower  the  price  of  ail  the 
other  funds. 

Therefore  it  feems  evident,  upon  this  author's 
own  principles,  that  the  prices  of  funds  do  in 
fome  meafure  depend  upon  their  quantity. 

Befides,  every  increnfe  of  debt,  caufes  an  in- 
creafe  of  annuity,  altho'  intereft  mould  remain 
at  the  fame  rate  •,  and  an  increafe  of  annuity 
muft  be  either  defrayed  by  new  taxes,  or  by  fuch 
an  appropriation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  would 
retard,  if  not  totally  extinguifh,  every  pofflbi- 
lity  of  removing  any  of  the  old. 

father  of  thefe  would  prejudice  trade  •,  and 
what  prejudices  trade,  muft  affect  the  value  of 
the  funds. 

Yet  our  author  afferts,  "  if  they  were  double 
"  to  what  they  are  now,  it  would  not  necelTari- 
M  ly'follow,  that  the  prices  would  be  lower  •,  nor 
"  yet,  if  they  confifted  but  of  half  what  they  do 
f*  now,  would  the  price  be  from  thence  increaf- 
"ed" 

Certain 
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"Certain  it  is,  that  as  at  different  times,  and  in. 
different  circumftances,  the  fame  quantity  of 
funds,  taken  in  the  grofs,  or  in  any  particular 
fort,  does  from  apparent  caufes  vary  in  its  price ; 
fo  it  may  happen  in  a  like  difference  of  times 
and  circumftances,  that  a  greater  quantity  may 
bear  the  fame  or  a  higher  price  than  a  fmalier 
quantity  did.  And  this  we  have  experienced  in 
various  periods,  when  real  or  imaginary  dan- 
gers have  alarm'd  the  apprehenfions  of  men. 
Many  other  caufes  may  concur  to  produce  the 
fame  effect. 

And  therefore,  in  this  {cnfe  it  may  be  true, 
that,  from  the  quantity  of  funds  being  greater, 
it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  prices 
would  be  lov/er,  nor,  vice  verfa.  "But  this  proves 
no  more,  than  that  feveral  caufes  may  co-operate 
upon  the  prices  of  funds  ;  forne  with  that  pre- 
Vaiency,  as  to  fufpend  the  effect  of  their  grea- 
ter or  lefs  quantity.  It  never  can  prove  what 
the  author  contends  for,  that  "  on  this  greater 
"  or  leffcr  quantity,  the  prices  of  the  funds  do 
"  not  in  the  leaft  depend." 

Should  therefore  his  hypothefis  prove  falfe, 
that  "  there  would  every  year  probably  come 
"  in  buyers,  with  a  deiign  to  keep,  fufficient 
"  to  take  off  all  the  funds  created  for  that 
"  year  ;"  then  ail  the  evils  would  fenfire,  which 
he  fo  emphatically  expreffes,  ,  p.  69.  "  when 
*'  funds  are  fold  by  the  government  to  traf- 
"  fickers  in  ftocks,    who  defign  to  fell  them 


*c  again. 


The  market  will  continue  in  agitation ; 
and  thofe  traffickers,  who  buy  to  fell  a- 
gain,  will  have  more  encouragements,  than 

*'  is 
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ie  is  necefiary  to  be  given  tc  thofe,  who  buy 
"  with  a  delign  to  keep  :  ibid.  And  when 
"  large  funis  are  thus  to  be  £»aid,  if  any  acci- 
"  dent  happens,  which  cafts  a  damp  on  pub- 
"  lick  credit,  people  being  under  a  neceffity 
"  of  bringing  ibmething  to  market  to  raife 
"  moneys  will  contribute  greatly  to  hurt  pub- 
*'  lick  credit."  p.  70. 

To  which  he  might  have  added,  "  or  by  ha- 
"  ving  nothing  to  bring  to  market,  will  endan- 
"  ger  all  thoie  fer vices,  for  which  the  funds 
"  were  eftablifhed."  And  poflibly  this  was  the 
cafe  of  a  fubfequent  fubfeription. 

And  if  thefe  evils,  and  many  more,  were  to 
continue,  until  '  ■  the  funds  by  degrees  became 
fettled  in  the  hands  of  buyers  who  keep  them  '/' 
upon  the  ftrength  of  this  reafoning,  "  there 
"  muft  be  found,  at  laft,  buyers  with  an  inten- 
*'  tion  to  keep;  or  elfe  traffickers  cou'd  not  get 
"  rid  of  what  they  buy."  p.  69. 

And  if  none  but  the  firfl  buyers  cou'd  purchafe 
with  a  view  to  profit  by  a  future  fale  •,  the  time, 
I  fear,  wou'd  not  be  near  at  hand,  when  "  a 
w  good  part  at  ieaft  of  that  immenfe  profit, 
"  which  is  now  made  by  thefe  traffickers,  wou'd 
"  remain  with  the  government  •,"  or  when  "  new 
"  created  funds  wou'd  affecl  the  price  no  more 
"  than  all  that  quantity  of  the  publick  funds, 
•c  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  perfons,  who 
*'  never  think  of  felling  them." 

It  is  not  admitted,  and  the  author  falls  very 
fhort  of  having  proved,  that  all  the  quantity  of 
old  funds  does  not  affect  the  price;  and  that 
they,  who  are  pofltfs'd  of  them,  may  not  think 
of  felling  them.     Some  no  doubt  are  lock'd  up 

from 
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from  circulation,  for  a  time,  by  fettlements, 
minorities,  and  other  like  caufes;  and  thofe  of 
the  oldeft  date  are  moft  in  this  predicament ; 
which  poffibly  may  be  a  reafon  why  old  annui- 
ties are  at  a  higher  premium  than  new.  But 
thefe  inftances  will  not  ferve  our  author's  pur- 
pofe. 

Late  experience  hath  taught  us,  when  large 
fums  muft  be  expended  and  mull  be  borrowed, 
how  very  foon  a  combination  of  money'd  men 
can  raife  the  price  to  the  borrqwer.  Nor  dees 
the  evil  end  here ;  for  the  fame  combination  will 
after  operate,  probably  more  effectually,  to- 
wards preventing  its  reduction  •,  as  it  is  found  ea- 
fier  to  advance  the  price  of  things  upon  thofe 
who  are  in  want  of  them,  than  to  lower  the 
price  when  once  advanced. 

Such  combinations  are  great  and  powerful, 
in  proportion  as  the  debt  is  great.  And  if  it  be 
rais'd  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  admit  no  probability  of 
ever  difcharging  it,  or  if  the  means  for  fuch 
difcharge  be  neglected  or  mifapplied,  other  men 
may  be  deter'd  from  releafing  the  Publick  out 
of  this  bondage  to  their  creditors,  by  new  loans. 
And  credit  will  be  affected  by  an  increafe  of 
principal,  let  the  intereft  be  never  fo  well  fe- 
cured. 

Whatever  the  advantages  may  be  refill  ting  from 
the  funds,  thro'  the  facility  of  transfers,  the 
punctuality  of  payments,  and  the  certainty  and 
fufheiency  of  the  fecurity;  yet  they  receive  a 
confiderable  diminution  from  this  fingle  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  creditor  is  not  entitled  to 
demand  the  principal,  in  any  future  rife  of  in- 
tereft; but  muft,  if  call'd  upon  by  necefiity, 
fell  out  at  lofs. 

This 
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This  condition,  as  it  was  not  felt,  was  not 
much  attended,  to,  in  fettled  times,  when  the 
price  of  money  was  likely  to  remain  unaiter'd. 
But  at  other  feafons,  we  have  feen  it  become  an 
object  of  great  importance.  And  it  is  now  of 
weight  and  of  importance  to  thofe  who  appre- 
hend, that  if  all  poffible  means  be  nc  employ'd 
to  leffen  our  debt,  future  exigences,  pofiibly  net 
far  off,  may  feize  us  unprepared,  Sufficient  to 
fwallow  up  the  whole  Sinking  Fund  in  one  per- 
petual mortgage. 

Extra\  agunt  as  this  apprehenf.on  may  appear 
to  feme,  it  will  not  be  fo  ic  tlwfe.  whfl  compute 
the  debt  accumulated  by  the  lafb  v/ar,  and  find 
It  amount  to  32, 8  .8,220/.  And  lamentable 
will  our  fituation  be,,  if  the  only  fecurity  againft 
fuch  another  occafion,  be  an  impoflibility  of 
fupporting  the  expence. 

In  this  fituation,  therefore,  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  of  men  may  go  yet  farther,  and  tranfport 
them  to  a  time,  when,  after  having  appropria- 
ted every  thing  fundable,  new  expences  may 
become  neceffary.  What  the  effect  woud  be, 
imports  us  all  to  confider,  for  it  regards  us  all: 
Ruin'd  credit j  total  fiagnation^  uni-verfal  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  true,  a  nation  cannot  be  powerful 
where  the  individuals  are  poor :  but  then  it  is 
certain  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  may  be  rich,  and  the  community 
poor  and  without  refources. 

This  was  evident  throughout  the  late  war  in 
the  cafe  of  the  ~Duich.  And  if  after  being  dri- 
ven to  an  impoflibility  of  railing  the  neceffary 
fupplies,  even  at  an  immoderate  rate  of  ihtereft, 
K  we 
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we  can  now  reduce  intereft:  to  three  and  a  half 
■per  cent,  this  country  will  furnifh  another  in- 
fiance  of  the  fame  truth,  within  the  fame  pe- 
riod :  For  fuch  reduction  will  be  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  wealth  of  individuals,  altho'  that 
wealth  was  unavailing  to  the  Publick  in  the  day 
of  trial. 

But  wherever  this  cafe  exifts,  it  conftantly 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe;  from  a  load  of 
debt,  overburdening  the  frame  of  publick  ere- 
dit,  frightening  money'd  men  from  fettling  within 
its  reach;  while  all  uniform  and  general  means 
are  exhaufted  of  drawing  farther  fupplies  from 
the  drain'd  bulk  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  it  hath  been  endeavour'd  to  fhew, 
how  falfely  and  dangeroufly  they  reafon,  who 
wou'd  center  our  whole  concern  in  the  reduction 
of  intereft,  and  regard  the  principal  of  our  debt 
as  an  immaterial  circumftance. 

We  have  feen,  upon  what  flight  founda- 
tion this  doctrine,  big  with  mifchief,  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  celebrated  hand,  in  a  late  pam- 
phlet; which,  without  even  a  fuppofition  of  any 
determin'd  fums  to  be  rais'd,  or  the  nature  of 
the  times,  or  of  the  numbers  and  quality  of 
buyers,  trufts  to  a  fortuitous  coincidence  of 
thefe  varying,  unconnected,  and  often  difcor- 
dant  cjreumftances  ;  by  turns  adhering  to,  and 
departing  from  that  well-known  ftandard  of  the 
price  of  things,  which  remits  from  the  quantity 
and  the  demand ;  and  fuppofing'  an  increafe  of 
buyers,  proportionable  to  the  increafe  of  a  com 
modify,  which  for  a  thoufand  reafon0.,  becomes 
lefs  fecure  as  it  increafes, 

X  fne 
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The  Influence  of  taxes  upon  commodities, 
hath  been  alfo  amply  confider'd. 

But  whether  in  the  dilemma  of  hurting  trade 
by  their  continuance,  or  of  hazarding  an  evil, 
which  operates  alike,  wherever  it  prevails,  by 
continuing  the  principal  of  our  debt  unlefTen'd ; 
it  may  be  thought  better  to  give  immediate  re- 
lief, or  to  truft  for  fome  time  longer  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  foil  and  fituation,  to  our  fkillin 
manufacture  and  commerce,  to  our  eflablifh'd 
credit,  and  the  happy  form  of  our  government 
(bleflings,  in  which  no  other  people  under  the  fun 
are  our  equals)  is  a  matter  far  above  the  author 
of  this  EfTay  to  determine. 

If  to  the  advantages  of  nature  and  of  our  con- 
stitution, we  would  add  the  fruit  of  well-under- 
ftood  polity;  or  if  we  did  not  rather  oppofe 
bad  policy  to  thefe  advantages-,  we  might  per- 
haps, under  all  our  heavy  burdens,  (till  prove 
an  over-match  for  any  of  our  competitors. 

But  while  we  fhut  our  doors  to  foreign  inven- 
tion, and  induftry,  and  cheap  labour,  by  ex- 
cluding foreigners  j  while  we  exclude  our  own 
people  from  trade  and  commerce,  by  locking 
up  fome  of  its  mod  valuable  branches  in  com- 
panies and  monopolies ;  while  we  fuffer  other 
monopolies,  not  lefs  prejudicial,  to  prevail  in 
our  plantations  among  individuals ;  while  we 
flint  the  growth  of  thefe  colonies,  and  of  Ireland,. 
by  abfurd  and  tyrannical  prohibitions-,  while 
we  render  law  impervious  to  juftice,  by  intri- 
cacies and  expence;  and  laflly,  while  ill-con- 
certed regulations,  for  the  maintenance,  of  our 
poor,  coinciding  with  fenfelefs  prejudices,  tend 
to  lefTen  our  prefent  numbers,  and  prevent  a  fu- 
ture 
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ture  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies;  it  feems 
miraculous,  that,  without  any  other  weight,  we 
have  not  long  fince  fallen  beneath  the  load  of 
our  own  contrivances.  Poffibly,  the  bleflings 
we  derive  from  nature,  and  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  government,  are  infuperable  by  fatty 
and  ignorance. 
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